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GENERAL PREFACE 


* 


The second World Conference on Faith and Order was held at Edin- 
burgh in 1937. Reflection on its Report led to the conclusion that many, 
if not most, of the issues on which Christians are divided have their roots 
in different conceptions of the nature of the Church. A passage in the 
Report suggested that, besides a direct examination of this doctrinal ques- 
tion, a study of the ways of worship characteristic of different Churches 
might be a profitable undertaking, and this led some members of the 
Continuation Committee to press for a discussion of the theological prin- 
ciples underlying what in his Conference sermon Archbishop William 
Temple had called ‘the greatest of all scandals in the face of the world’, 
the maintenance of barriers against completeness of union at the Table 
of the Lord. 

Hence in 1938 and 1939 three international theological commissions 
were appointed, to study (i) the Church, (ii) Ways of Worship, and 
(iii) Intercommunion. In spite of difficulties and delays they have carried 
on their work. Papers were written and circulated. Meetings to discuss 
them were held when and where possible. In the summer of 1950 each 
had an extended meeting at which its report was put into its final form, 
and approved. 

These reports, together with a selection of the papers contributed in 
the course of the enquiries, are now published. It should be clearly under- 
stood that their purpose is to provide material for discussion by the dele- 
gates of the Churches when they meet for the third World Conference at 
Lund in Sweden in 1952. Invitations to that Conference have now been 
issued, and Churches are in process of appointing their delegates. These 
volumes will best fulfil their function if their readers will remember their 
purpose, and use them to ensure among the members of the various 
Churches a widespread understanding of the questions which their repre- 
sentatives will be going to Lund to discuss. 

LEONARD HODGSON 


Christ Church, 
Oxford 
January 1951 
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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


* 


This volume is a collection of ‘Statements’ on the Nature of the Church, 
according to the teaching of the chief Christian communions in Christen- 
dom. It consists of two main divisions: the first, planned and carried out 
from Great Britain as a centre, with documents speaking for the Churches 
of Europe; and the second, from the United States, by the American 
Theological Committee of which Dr. G. W. Richards was the Chair- 
man, with Professor (now Dean) Clarence T. Craig summarising the 
results in his Report. 

This is, perhaps, an occasion when the Methodist Editor can borrow 
and adapt the famous declaration of John Wesley in his Preface to the 
Hymn-Book of 1779. ‘As but a small part of these Statements is of 
my own composing, I do not think it inconsistent with modesty to 
declare, that I am persuaded no such book as this has yet been published 
in the English language!’ But the book could not have been compiled 
in any language, except by one entrusted with the task by the Faith and 
Order Movement, and after two World Conferences had been held. It 
has been the ambition of the Editor to produce Statements for Part I 
which have behind them much more than the authority of a single 
writer. This aim has been achieved, with one significant exception. 

Thus the contribution of Professor H. Alivisatos was ‘submitted to 
H, B. the Archbishop of Athens, and to the Holy Synod of the Church 
of Greece. It was approved “with full satisfaction”, and was published 
in a Greek translation in Theologia, the official magazine of the Holy 
Synod, as fully representing the Orthodox point of view.’ Some time 
before his lamented death Archbishop Germanos had approved it. 

The Statements from the Church of South India and the Old Catholic 
Church come from the leading authorities in their respective communions. 
Those from the Baptists, the Congregationalists, and the Society of 
Friends have received the approval of the appropriate Church Council in 
each case. The Methodist Statement received the unanimous approval of 
the Methodist Conference at Bradford in 1937. Only part of this 
Statement is included in this volume. 


1 For Part II see the full account of the work done in the years of war, in 
The Nature of the Church (Chicago, 1945), especially pp. 115-123. 

2 For the the full text see The Nature of the Church according to the Teaching of 
the Methodists (Epworth Press, 1937). 
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There are certain other Statements which must not be regarded as _ 
official, but which nevertheless have behind them much more than the 
authority of their distinguished writers. Thus the German Lutheran 
statement has been approved by leading Lutheran authorities. Another 
Lutheran document had originally been written to represent the 
views of the Church of Sweden. With general consent, it was agreed 
that there should be only one Statement representing Scandinavian 
Lutheranism, and that this should be drafted by the Vice-Chairman of 
this Commission on the Church, who has consulted many of his 
Lutheran colleagues in those countries. | 

The first of the two statements in Part I representing the Reformed 
(Presbyterian) tradition has been approved by the General Administra- 
tion Committee of the Church of Scotland. The second has been written 
after careful consultation with fourteen theologians from the other 
Reformed Churches.4 : 

The Theological Secretary of the Faith and Order Commission, 
Professor Leonard Hodgson, has himself drafted the Anglican Statement, 
with the help of six theologians of the Church of England, three rep- 
resenting the Catholic and three the evangelical tradition in that Church.* 

Principal William Robinson, here as in the Edinburgh volume, 
The Ministry and the Sacraments, has been the spokesman for the 
Churches of Christ in Great Britain and Ireland. His statement should 
be read together with that of Professor W. E. Garrison, in Part I, on 
the Disciples of Christ. Indeed, all the “Denominational Statements’ in 
Part I should be read with the corresponding statements in Part I. 
But Part II should also be studied as a whole. It is a valuable collection 
and survey of the views held on the Nature of the Church in the U.S.A. 
and Canada. 

Roman Catholic doctrine has been sketched by a Protestant writer. This 
is due simply to the fact that, in spite of repeated attempts, I have been 
unable to secure a contribution from a Roman Catholic theologian. In 
the volume The Ministry and the Sacraments, which appeared just 
before the Edinburgh Conference (1937) there were two articles by 
Roman Catholic theologians. Since then the Faith and Order Continua- 
tion Committee has become a Commission of the World Council of 
Churches. 


1 A list is given in The Nature of the Church (Aberdeen, 1948), p. 18 by 
Professor G. D. Henderson. 

2 See p. 5 in The Doctrine of the Church as held and taught in the Church of Eng- 
land (Blackwell, Oxford, 1946.) 
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It is now well known that the Pope forbade all the members of his flock 
to attend the Amsterdam Assembly, though a ‘surprisingly high’ 
number of Roman Catholic theologians and laymen desired to attend. 
Since then a guarded statement has been issued by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office to regulate discussions between “Catholic and 
non-Catholic theologians.’? A study of this document may explain the 
reluctance of the Roman Catholic theologians to contribute to this 
volume. Those in the Church of Rome who are interested in these Faith 
and Order discussions will forgive, I hope, any errors of fact, judgment, 
or emphasis, in this Statement. 

My grateful thanks are due to the Secretary of this Commission, 
Principal Kenneth Riches, of Cuddesdon, and to the Reverend W. Owen 
Chadwick, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, for their help and advice. At 
all times, the Regius Professor at Oxford has been a tower of strength; 
the members of the Faith and Order Commission are aware of the 
immense debt which we owe to Canon Leonard Hodgson. On the other 

‘side of the Atlantic, we owe a similar debt to Dr. G. W. Richards and 
to Dean C. T. Craig, as is evident in Part II of this volume. 
R. NEwTon FLEW 
November 231d, 1951 
Wesley House, 
Cambridge 


1 See Ecumenical Review (Winter issue, 1949) pp. 199-200. 
2 Instruction to Local Ordinaries on the Oecumenical Movement (Dec. 20, 
1949), translated in The Tablet, March 4th 1950; pp 175-6. 
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Part One 


I 


THE CHURCH OF ROME 


* 


R. Newton Flew 


Those in other communions who have had the privilege of 
personal contact and unofficial discussions with scholars of the 
Church of Rome are eager that others should share in the charity, 
the sympathetic crossing of barriers, the sense of oneness in Christ, 
which usually characterise such encounters. The problems are 
not solved, but their harshness is mitigated. The following outline 
is for ministers and laymen in the communions represented in the 
World Council of Churches, in the hope that on certain out- 
standing problems they may be enabled to appraise more exactly 
the official doctrine of the Roman Church. It has been written, 
if I may respectfully borrow the famous distinction of St. 
Augustine, non ut diceretur, sed ne taceretur—test silence should be 
interpreted as forgetfulness or culpable neglect of the great place 
which the Church of Rome must occupy in the thoughts of all 
who are sorrowfully aware of the tragedy of disunion. 

A convinced Protestant must first present an apology for his 
temerity. The task was none of his seeking. He cannot produce 
any credentials. He has none, unless it be gratitude. He writes in 
gratitude for the inspiration and friendship of Friedrich von 
Hiigel; in gratitude also for the kindness shewn to him many 
years ago by the teachers of the University of Fribourg, and 
especially by that great scholar, Pierre Mandonnet. 


Definition 

‘The strict theological definition of the Church according to 
the New Testament is that it is the society of the faithful united by 
a complete confession of the same Christian faith, by the same 
Sacraments, and by submission to the same supernatural authority 
of the Roman Pontiff who is the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 


1 Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, IV, 2110. 
17 
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The Church can also be defined by the end for which the 
Church exists, to continue the life-giving mission of Jesus Christ 
on this earth, to redeem the souls of men, and to lead them to 
eternal salvation. To this end, as the Vatican Council declared,! 
the eternal Pastor and Bishop of our souls has determined to build 
up the holy Church wherein, as in the house of the living God, all 
who believe should be united in the bond of one faith and one 
charity. The declarations of our Lord (John 17. 21, Matt. 16. 
16-19) are used to prove that He willed that the episcopate also 
should be one and undivided, and that the faithful should be kept 
secure in the oneness of faith and communion, by means of a 
closely united priesthood. ‘So he set Blessed Peter over the rest of 
the Apostles and fixed in him the abiding principle of this two- 
fold unity of faith and communion, and its visible foundation.’ 

The special characteristics of the Church are thus to be found 

in the wholly supernatural nature of its end and purpose, the 
special nature of the authority with which it is endowed, and the 
supernatural path of faith which its members are called upon to 
tread. . 
The supernatural end, which is the mission of the Church, has 
always been recognised in Christian tradition. Jesus Christ has 
promised to be with the Church to the end of the world. The 
Apostles were charged to teach every nation whatsoever He had 
commanded them. His teaching must be conveyed in its com- 
pleteness and integrity. Since the Church is the mystical Body of 
Christ, indwelt by His Holy Spirit and continually receiving His 
life, all its authority comes from Him, and is exercised in His 
name. 

The distinctive nature of the Church is also shewn in the super- 
natural authority given to it. This comprises the power of com- 
municating the divine life to human souls by the sacraments, a 
doctrinal authority which is exercised infallibly in all matters 
pertaining to the divine revelation made by Jesus Christ, and a 
power to command the faithful to perform all the duties which 
are necessary and useful to their eternal welfare. | 

There is also a deep distinction between the members of the 
Church, and members of any merely human society. The human 
subjects of this supernatural authority must be baptised. They are 
regenerated in this Sacrament, becoming merbers of Christ and 


1 Session IV. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion (1922), p. 483. 
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incorporated in His Church. They must exercise faith in the 
supernatural truths which have been revealed by Christ, and must 
make public profession of their faith. They must yield constant 
obedience to the directions of the Church in all that concerns 
their eternal welfare. 

It will be seen that at every point the Christian Church depends 
for its distinctive authority and supernatural powers on Jesus 
Christ. All derives from Him. Here is the ultimate ground for the 
‘realism’ which recent Catholic writers have emphasised in ex- 
pounding the concept of the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ.1 The union of all the faithful with Christ is not a pious 
aspiration or an exclusively heavenly reality; it is as historical, 
as concrete, as the human nature of Christ was historical, a thing 
of flesh and blood. Thus Leo XIII, in his famous Encyclical, Satis 
cognitum (June 29, 1896) declares: 


‘Because it is a body, the Church is seen by the eyes of men. 
Because it is the body of Christ, it is a living body, active and 
vigorous (vegetum) by the power which Christ communicates 
to it, Christ sustains and animates it, almost as the vine nourishes 
and renders fruitful the branches that cohere in it.’ 


The Pope proceeds to shew from what Christ is, what the Church 
must be. From the doctrine of the Two Natures of Christ he 
infers the two-fold nature of the Church. 


‘The Church is no faint, lifeless thing (inter-mortuum quiddam). 
She is the Body of Christ, alive with His supernatural life. 
Christ, her head and model, is not the whole Christ while we 
contemplate His visible nature alone, as the Photinians and 
Nestorians do; or His invisible nature alone, as the Mono- 
physites are wont to do. He is one by the union of both natures, 
visible and invisible. In the same way His Mystical Body is the 

“true Church simply because her parts derive their true life and 
strength from invisible sources.’ 


In the Encyclical Miserentissimus Redemptor (June 6th, 1928), 
Pius XI stressed the fact that the Redemption through Christ, as 
well as His Incarnation, is being continued in the Church. 


1 See Mersch, Le Corps Mystique du Christ, Il, 346 f£.; E. tr. 556 fe; Libat, 
Catholicisme, 20-21; E. tr. 12; L. Cerfaux, La Théologie de ’Eglise suivant Saint 
Paul, Ch. VI. 
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"The Passion of Christ is renewed, and in some way continued 
and consummated in His Mystical Body, which is the Church.’ 
‘Christ who is still suffering in His Mystical Body, asks us to be 
companions in expiation. Our very union with Him demands 
this.’ | 

The Church of Rome teaches that the divine revelation given 
in Jesus Christ has been committed to an authority established 
by Him in His Church, and that this authority resides uniquely 
in the only true Church, the Catholic Church. The teaching 
is maintained by a reasoned appeal to certain proofs, by evidence 
which is regarded as conclusive. First comes the historical proof 
drawn from its traditional exegesis of certain texts (Matt. 28. 
18-20; Mark 16. 16; John 16. 7-13, 14. 16-17, I5. 26-27).! 
With this is conjoined an appeal to the series of miracles, of special 
divine interventions in history, testifying to the unique authority 
of the Catholic Church.? 


The Marks of the Church 

1. Unity. The Church of Christ is not only unique, but One. 
‘Tt cannot be divided.’ The scindi non potest of St. Cyprian is a 
fundamental principle of Catholic theology. The Mystical Body 
of Christ must be visible as one on the earth. Appeal is made to 
the historical facts of the marvellous development of the Church 
of Rome, its continuity and indefectibility in spite of the hostility 
of worldly forces from without, or the more dangerous scandals 
and heresies from within, its incomparable spiritual fecundity. 
All other Christian communities only possess an incomplete 
Christianity. They are subject to divisions and variations. They 
are incapable of maintaining any effective unity, because they lack 
the doctrinal authority of the Catholic Church. 

The mark of unity is to be interpreted as both unity in doctrine 
and unity in government under the successors of St. Peter. The 
unity in doctrine is secured by the teaching gift (munus doctrinale) 
committed to the apostles by Christ Himself (Matt. 28. 18-20). 
This gift never fails; it is secured to the apostles and their successors 
the bishops, for all time. The unity of government is also divinely 
ordained, and will endure for ever. Leo XIII follows faithfully 
in the footsteps of the declaration of 1870. He quotes the solemn 

? Satis Cognitum. 

® Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, IV, 2115. 
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words of the third session of the Vatican Council (ch. iii): 


“All those things are to be believed with divine and Catholic 
faith which are contained in the Word of God, whether written 
or handed on by tradition, and which the Church, either by a 
solemn judgment, or by her ordinary and universal magisterium, 
proposes for belief as having been divinely revealed.’ 


Unity is the first of the four marks of the Church which are 
mentioned for the first time in the Creed of the Council of 
Constantinople in 381 A.D. They constantly recur in the creeds 
and confessions of faith, but they are not expounded collectively 
in the Fathers. St. Optatus gives five marks of the Church, which 
are quite different. St. Augustine gives no emumeration of the 
four marks, though he expounds eloquently the catholicity and 
the holiness of the Church, especially in his works against the 
Donatists. St. Thomas Aquinas mentions the first three, but adds 
as a fourth mark ‘strong and firm’ (fortis et firma). The Church is 
firm because it rests on the foundation of Jesus Christ, and also of 
his Apostles. In effect St. Thomas is pointing to the apostolicity 
and indefectibility of the Church. 

Later, Bellarmine could describe the Church by fifteen marks. 
But in the last four centuries theologians have held habitually to 
the four traditional epithets in the Creed, and they are officially 
approved in the Encyclical of Pius IX (16th Sept., 1864), Ad 
episcopos Angliae. 

It is noticeable that in modern times, the notes of holiness, 
catholicity and apostolicity are regarded as flowing naturally 
from the dominant conception of the unity of the Church as the 
Body of Christ. 

Thus Pius IX declares ‘that the principle, the root, and the 
origin of the unity is the supreme authority of the Blessed Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles and of his successors in the Roman chair. 
There is no other Catholic Church save that built on Peter’.t 
Immediately after his exposition of the unity of the Church in 
doctrine and indeed, as an illustration of that unity, Leo XIII adds 
the mark of holiness.” 


Il. Holiness. It is the undoubted duty of the Church to protect 
and propagate Christian doctrine in its integrity and incorruptness. 


1 Ad episcopos Angliae ; Denzinger, p. 458. 
* Denzinger, p. $25. 
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But the end of the Church is not attained by such guardianship 
and proclamation alone. Jesus Christ gave Himself for the salva- 
tion of the whole human race, and provided the Church with the 
means whereby all might become both saved and holy. The means 
provided are the divine rites, the sacraments; the teaching which 
every man can examine for himself, and experience for himself 
as leading him to salvation; the discipline and government of the 
Church whose acts and decrees are all designed with a view to 
promoting a holiness of life in consonance with the laws and 
counsels of Christ.1 

The fruits of holiness are also to be found in the Church. Indeed 
long experience shows that the sanctity of the Church is the most 
efficacious means of convincing the minds of men as to the truth 
and divine mission of the Church. This ability to produce saintly 
lives has often been most fruitful in ages when heresy most 
flourished, and when there were very many in the Church who 
professed the Catholic faith to outward seeming, and yet were 
alien from its spirit. Examples are the fourth century and the 
sixteenth. 

Modern Catholic theologians freely admit that the confession 
of holiness, as a mark of the Church, does not mean that ‘all of 
us who compose her are holy. Neither does it mean that her heads, 
those who in a human sense rule over her destinies, are holy. . . . 
We can no longer imagine an Alexander VI on the Pontifical 
throne. All the same, as regards individuals we can never be too 
modest. . . . But since the Church, through the Spirit of Christ 
who works in her, is a synthesis of the divine and human in a 
society, what can this society be but holy and sanctifying ?” 

Thus the Church is holy, both in its essential being and in the 
end towards which it moves, because the Holy Spirit dwells 
within her, with His dispensation of divers gifts to all who will 
receive them; teaching, worship, government and counsels. It is in 
the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, following the lead of St. 
Augustine, that the thought of the Holy Spirit, active as the 
essential principle of the Church, is dwelt upon and drawn out. 
“That which is most powerful in the law of the New Testament, 
and in which its whole strength (virtus) consists, is the grace of the 


1H. Dieckmann, S. J., De Ecclesia (1925), I, $03; see also Vol. I, 273. 
2H. Dieckmann, I, 531. 
s A.D. Setrillanges, The Church (E.tr. 1922), 61. 
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Holy Spirit, which is given through faith in Christ.t This grace 
_ is active. The Holy Spirit is, as it were, the ‘soul of the Church’? 
the principle of the creation, inspiring both the Scriptures and the 
unwritten tradition, leading men onward to the attainment of the 
Christian ideal, by perpetually increasing in their hearts the divine 
love and grace. Spiritus sanctus est cor Ecclesiae. “The Holy Spirit is 
likened to the heart, since He invisibly quickens and unifies the 
Church.’$ : 


Ill. Catholicity. The third mark of the Church is catholicity. 
The unity of the Church, as revealed in Scripture and tradition, 
resulting from the primacy of the Pope as Christ has ordained it, 
involves also the universality of the Church. The Kingdom of 
God is present, and also transcendent. According to the will of 
Christ, all men ought to be members of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, that they may hereafter be partakers of the Kingdom of 
heaven. The Church therefore is catholic or universal in the sense 
that it is destined to include men of all times, races and nations, 
and therefore free in every domain from anything that limits or 
restrains its action, from all that implies particularism. This is a 
catholicity by right, de jure, because it is the will of Christ.4 But 
the catholicity de facto is not yet complete. The Church is not yet 
established throughout the world, and we do not know whether 
in this sense it will be universal. It is certain that there will always 
be tares growing with the wheat (Matt. 13. 36 ff.) and that there 
will be persecutions. The universality must therefore be under- 
stood ‘in a moral sense’.5 At any epoch it does not consist in the 
number of the Church’s adherents whether individuals or peoples. 
It is like the life of the grain of mustard-seed. It is like the leaven 
which leavens the whole of the three measures of meal. Once 
there was only a little band of- apostles who possessed this 
catholicity; now the little band has become millions. 

But there is a de facto catholicity. There has been an actual, 


1S, Th. I. IL, q. 106. a. 1; cf. q. 106. a. 3; q. 108. a. 1. See Augustine Serm. 267, 
CASTE I$ 

2 De Symbolo, Art. 9; Ill Sent. dist. 13. Further references in Martin Grab- 
mann, Die Lehre des h. Thomas von der Kirche als Gotteswerk (1903), 160 ff., 
184 ff. | 

$$. Th. Ill q. 8 ad 3. 

4H. Dieckmann, I, 160; Sertillanges, 66. 

5H. Dieckmann, I, 502. 
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visible expansion from its original centre, Jerusalem and Palestine. 
The tree grown from the tiny seed has put out many branches in 
all directions. The result has been the foundation of particular 
churches united in their submission to the same authority and 
government. Modern theologians reject the view put forward by 
Bellarmine, that the Church could be called catholic even if it 
held one province in the whole world at once, provided that it 
remained always faithful to itself, and maintained the apostolic 
teaching. It is necessary to true Catholicity that the faith should be 
presented simultaneously in as many parts of the world as are 
accessible to the missionary envoys of the Church. This ‘simul- 
_ taneous’ universality is that prophesied in Holy Writ to Christ. 
‘I will give thee the nations for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy possession’ (Ps. 2. 8).1 

There has been no official definition of ‘catholicity’ ; its meaning 
must be interpreted by tradition.? 

The concept depends on the fact of the visible unity of the 
Church, which is indivisible, and under one government. It is 
no mere dispersion of different churches throughout the world. 
It depends too on the mark of apostolicity; the faith which is 
preached is the apostolic faith, and the government to which the 
faithful are bound to yield submission is that of the successors 
of the apostles. “Sans apostolicité, point de catholicité.’? 

But the catholicity of the Church is continuously receiving 
fresh interpretations as the march of history proceeds. The world- 
wide mission of the Church is based on God’s purpose in the 
creation of the world. All nations, all races are called to enter into 
her fold. Human nature is certainly sick, infirm, sinful, but not 
totally depraved. ‘Human reason is weak and wavering, but is not 
entirely doomed to error, and it is not possible for the divinity to 
be entirely hidden from it. “The seed of the Word is innate in the 
whole human race”. ...The work of the Creator, however 
spoilt by man, yet remains the natural and necessary preparation 
for the work of the Redeemer.’¢ It has been the genius of the 
Church of Rome to aim at understanding the various faiths of 
the different races and nations of the world, in order to entertain 


1 Dict. Théol. Cath. Art. Catholicité, 1, 2002-2008: by H. Moureau. 
2 Tbid., 2000. 

3 Op. cit., 2008-9. 

4 Lubac, Catholicisme (1947), 242-3. 
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and preserve whatever can be found good in them, and yet to 
_ prescribe nothing that is not of faith. So a missionary wrote: 
‘Hinduism is a tree which will never fall as long as the handle of 
the axe that is cutting it is not made of its own wood.’ In the 
eighteenth century Pére Calmette said of the discovery of the 
Veda: ‘It is by no means pure gold... but there is really gold 
in it. ... We can find in it arms with which to fight the teachers 
of idolatry.” In this way Christianity conquers the world by 
absorbing it. The Church proves her possession of the mark of 
catholicity by her power of assimilation of whatsoever things are 
true and honourable, pure and lovely, in other faiths, in order to 
incorporate them within the unity of the Body of Christ. 


IV. Apostolicity. The fourth mark of the Church is apostolicity, 
which means the identity of the Church with itself, in all the 
time since Christ and His apostles. ‘It is that quality by reason of 
which a doctrine, a practice, an institution, a church can be 
claimed as that of the apostles.’ The practice may not have been 
instituted by them, and they may not have been the first to preach 
the doctrine. Both baptism and the papal primacy are not of 
apostolic, but of divine institution. But the doctrine of baptism 
and the doctrine of the papal primacy are apostolic doctrines in a 
double sense. (1) They go back to the time of the apostles, and 
(2) Our Lord has charged His apostles to transmit them to His 
Church. 

When Jesus Christ called the twelve He endowed them with the 
gift of teaching (munus doctrinale). At the Last Supper, and later, 
before His Ascension, He gave them a sanctifying or sacerdotal 
mission (munus sacerdotale), by commanding them to baptise, and 
so to communicate to men true regeneration, the forgiveness of 
sins, and the promise of eternal life. (Matt. 10. 1 ff; 28. 18 ff; 
John 3. 3 ff.; 3. 16, 20. 2 ff.) To these two functions the power of 
government is also joined (munus regale).3 

These functions have been transmitted by the Apostles to their 
successors. The chief is the sacerdotal function, the power of 
celebrating the sacraments. The teaching function is to preach a 
doctrine which the apostles have received from Christ, without 

1See Lubac, Catholicisme, ch. IX, from which these examples are taken; 
Sertillanges, op. cit., Ch. IV. 

2 Apostolicité in Dict. Théol. Cath. 1, 1618. Art. by J. Bainvel. 

8H. Dieckmann, op. cit., 504. 
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- adding anything to it, or losing anything from it. The doctrine 
is transmitted to the Church as the infallible word of God, and is 
preserved as such by an infallible authority which resides in the 
Church. The Church must be a hierarchical society; the Apostles 
and their successors must be the chiefs and rulers. It must have a 
single Pontiff; if the power has been given to the Body of Bishops, 
they must have as their head the bishop of bishops, Peter, the 
visible lieutenant of Christ, the centre and visible principle of 
unity in the whole body. | 

The identity of doctrine through the ages is not enough. The 
concept of apostolicity must include a succession of pastors, an 
identity of government. Apostolicity may be defined as ‘that 
property or quality of the Church thanks to which, by the 
legitimate, public, and uninterrupted succession of pastors from 
the time of the Apostles, the Church has continued in the identity 
of doctrine, sacraments, and Government’. | 

There are two questions of particular interest to Protestants 
which arise from the study of the ecclesiology of the Church of 
Rome. The first concerns the relation between the Holy Scrip- 
tures and Tradition in respect to the doctrine of authority. The 
second is the question of the limits of the Church with regard to 
its membership; in particular, how does the Church of Rome 
interpret the saying: ‘Outside the Church, no salvation.’ Again, 
the answers will be necessarily given in authoritative official 
utterances, such as the declarations of the Council of Trent and 
the Vatican Council and the Encyclicals of various modern Popes. 
But there are other ways of carrying on the positive teaching on 


which the Church lives. 


Scripture and Tradition 

There is an ordinary everyday teaching of the Church, in 
Catechisms, Liturgy, ‘devotions’, sermons, theological schools, 
pastoral letters of Bishops, as well as Papal Encyclicals. None of 
these taken alone can be regarded as infallible, yet in their 
consensus they represent what is believed, either as part of God’s 
revelation, or as necessarily involved by what He has revealed. 
In all this teaching, thinking, praying, the influence of both 
Scripture and Tradition is dominant. Both are concerned with the 
divine revelation. 


1J. V. de Groot. 
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“What a Catholic must believe on God’s authority includes 
everything contained in His Written or transmitted Word (i.e. 
Scripture and Tradition), which the Church, whether by 
solemn decree, or through the ordinary functioning of her 
teachers (the Bishops) throughout the world, proposes for 
belief as revealed by God.”2 


The stress laid on Holy Scripture is manifest in all the treatment 
of doctrine by recognised theologians. But in 1943, in the Ency- 
clical Divino Afflante Spiritu, Pius XII has given further impetus to 
the study and preaching of the Bible, and the devout habit of 
reading and meditating upon its truth. He has endorsed the 
declaration of the Vatican Council, that the reason for which 
these writings are to be held by the Church ‘as sacred and 
canonical is not that, having been composed by human industry 
they have been subsequently approved by her authority, not 
merely that they contain revelation without error, but because, 
being written under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they have 
God as their author, and as such have been delivered to the Church 
herself’. The Church holds that it is absolutely unlawful to admit 
any one of the sacred writers himself has erred.” Divine inspiration 
of itself excludes all error. God, who is the supreme Truth, is 
necessarily unable to be the author of any error whatsoever. It is 
the duty of the interpreter to discover and expound not only the 
‘literal’ meaning of the words which the sacred writer intended 
and expressed, but also their spiritual significance, on condition 
of its being duly established that such meaning has been given them 
by God. The Pope has pointed out that, in the fifty years since 
Leo XIII issued his Encyclical, the study of literary fornis of the 
ancient East has been pursued with greater care. The Sacred Books 
need not exclude any forms of expression, certain hyperbolical 
_ and even paradoxical expressions in order to emphasise their 
meaning, so long as they are in no way inconsistent with God’s 
sanctity and truth. The application of this method will solve many 
of the objections made against the truth and accuracy of Holy 
Writ. 

The last section of the Divino Afflante Spiritu urges the teachers 
and especially the priests to promote the study and love of the 


1 Denzinger, 1792; pronouncement of the Vatican Council, 1870. 
2 Pius XII follows Leo XIII, Providentissimus Deus. 
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Scriptures. The Bishops are urged ‘to favour and assist those 
pious associations whose object is to circulate copies of the Bible, 
and especially of the Gospels, among the faithful, and to encourage 
Christian families in the habit of reading them devoutly every 
day’. They are also to commend in word and in practice the 
modern vernacular translations made with the approval of 
ecclesiastical authority. 

It is evident from this Encyclical that the Church of Rome does 
indeed ‘stand by the Bible’. The words are the English title of the 
document. The official position is one which English-speaking 
Protestants describe as Fundamentalism. But it is fundamentalism 
with a difference. Itisnot ‘the Bible alone’ that is the religion of the 
Roman Church. Conjoined with the Scriptures is the Tradition. 
_ What is the meaning of the concept of Tradition which is 
regarded as co-ordinate with the Holy Scriptures, and indeed of 
equal authority in conveying the divine revelation? The answer 
‘must be given in the words of the Council of Trent, words which 
were repeated and explicitly endorsed by the Vatican Council. 

The Gospel, promised by the Prophets, was first promulgated 
by Christ with His own lips and then preached at His command by 
His Apostles to every creature, as being the source of all saving truth 
and of all right ordering of conduct. This truth and moral order 
(disciplina) 

‘is contained both in Scripture and in traditions apart from it— 

these latter being gathered by the Apostles as they fell from 
the lips of Christ, or imparted to them by the Holy Spirit, and 

so transmitted like an heirloom, until they have come down even 
to us today. Wherefore the holy, general, ecumenical, general 

Synod of Trent . . . following the example of the Fathers who 

upheld the true faith (orthodoxorum Patrum), accepts all the books 

of the Old and New Testaments alike (for God is the author of 
both) and also the very traditions involving faith or morals, 
which were imparted either by Christ’s utterances or by the 

Holy Spirit, and have been preserved in unbroken succession 

within the Catholic Church. It accepts them all, and esteems 

them with the like devotion and reverence.’ 

There follows the list of the books of the Bible; and an anathema 
is pronounced against those who do not accept them as sacred and 
canonical, or who of malice prepense treat the said traditions with 
contempt. A note concludes this section: 
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‘All men may thus understand what order and method the 
Synod itself, after laying this foundation of its profession of 
faith, intends to follow, and which are the sources and helps it 
will specially make use of in stablishing the doctrines and 
restoring the moral life of the Church’ (Denz. 783-784). 

On this pronouncement, it is fair to say: (1) That the Council 
of Trent was not canonising anything and everything that was 
regarded as ‘traditional’. The discussions all the time show that its 
main purpose was to show that the Scriptures were never the sole 
means by which the faithful might find God’s Revelation. 

The apostles had received more than they had written down. 
This conception of teaching delivered to us ‘in a mystery’ by the 
tradition of the Apostles, as having the same force as the written 
Scriptures is found in St. Basil (On the Holy Spirit, XX VII). The 
substance, and even the wording, of the decree of the Council of 
Trent was to a great extent governed by the fifth chapter in the 
universal hand-book of the later middle ages, the Decretum! 
(1140 A.D.), which bears the name of the Canonist Gratian. This 
fifth chapter is taken from St. Basil’s chapter, cited above. The 
Holy Greek Orthodox Church also appeals to St. Basil, and to 
the same chapter, for its doctrine of Holy Tradition.? Hence the 
Council of Trent was not inventing a new idea, merely to meet the 
teaching of the Reformers; the conception was a common 
inheritance preserved by East and West alike. 


(2) The Church of Rome has always insisted that it is through 
the Apostles that the Revelation was transmitted to the world. 
This is affirmed in the Decree Lamentabili against Modernism (1907) 
when the view was condemned that: “The Revelation, the content 
ot which is the object of the Catholic Faith, was not completed 
in the life-time of the Apostles’ (Denz. 2021). 

This idea is consecrated in the expression: “The deposit of 
Faith’ (cf. I Tim. 6. 20), ‘revelation’ as a whole being looked upon 
as a treasury left by the Apostles to the Church, from which she 
draws out ‘new things and old’ (cf. Matt. 13. $2). So St. Irenaeus 
says: “The Church is like some rich treasure house into which the 
Apostles have poured to the full whatever belongs to the truth, 
so that whoso wills may draw from her the waters of life.’ 

1 See Art. Gratien, in Dict. Théol. Cath. Vol. VI. 7 

2 So Philaret, in the Longer Catechism; Schaff, Creeds of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, pp. 449-50. 
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So Canon 1322 reads: “Christ our Lord entrusted to the Church 
the deposit of Faith, so that through the uninterrupted assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, she might scrupulously preserve the doctrine 
which was revealed, and expound it faithfully.’ 


(3) Each baptised member of the Church, who receives the 
grace of God, and is trained in the doctrines, worship and disci- 
-pline of the Church, can become a bearer of the tradition. If by 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, guiding him in his own use of the 
means of grace, he comes to apprehend the Incarnation, and the 
other mysteries of the faith, he will know that the basis of his 
_ belief is God’s revealed truth as it is in Jesus Christ, and preserved 
through the ages under the supervision of the Bishops of each 
succeeding age. What he believes, he believes because it is God’s 
revelation. But he may possess his religion in a personal way. He 
will certainly influence those whom he meets, and above all his 
own children. Though not an official he is an unofficial transmitter 
of the Tradition, and plays a most important part in the diffusion 
of the truth of God. ; 

But quite unconsciously he may be distorting the teachings of 
new ideas: Are they true? Or he may be perplexed by fresh 
innovations in the sphere of morals, Are these practices, which 
others advocate, immoral or good? If these questions arise in one 
diocese alone, the Bishop must assume the responsibility for 
answering. Often, more than one diocese will be affected, and a 
general decision may be necessary. If the whole Church is 
affected, nothing but the highest authority in the Church is 
adequate. This takes two forms. First, a General Council, a 
solemn assembly of all the diocesan Bishops who can attend. 
They are aided by theologians who have devoted their lives to 
sacred studies. The decisions of such a Council called and directed 
by the Roman Pontiff, are infallible, if those decisions are also 
confirmed by him. Second, the Pope, acting as the successor of 
St. Peter to whom Christ committed supreme authority over the 
whole Church, has authority to define a doctrine concerning faith 
and morals to be held by the Universal Church; when he so speaks 
ex cathedra, his definition is infallible. | 

“The Roman Pontiffs have, according as the needs of the times 
suggested, either summoned a General Council, or explored the 


1H. Dieckmann, op. cit., Il. 80: Paragraphs 732-741; see especially 740. 
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mind of the Church throughout its length and breadth, or again 
~ used local Synods or other means which Providence might offer, 
and so have come to define as obligatory what, with God’s help, 
they came to recognise as being in harmony with Sacred Scripture 
and Apostolic Tradition. For the Holy Spirit was promised to the 
successors of St. Peter, not as if He were going to reveal some new 
doctrine for them to publish, but in order that His assistance 
might enable them to preserve with all reverence the Revelation 
or deposit of Faith, transmitted through the Apostles, and to 
expound it faithfully.” | 

In expounding the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope or of a 
General Council, modern theologians underline three considera~ 
tions contained in this passage and others in the proceedings of the 
Fourth Session of the Vatican Council. (a) The Pope and a General 
Council are bound by the original revelation and its implications. They 
cannot define what they like. The Pope is not adding something 
which is in no way already held by the Church. Still less is he 
adding to the Revelation. He is only assuring the faithful of what 
was there from the first; namely, the Revelation as contained in 
the Scriptures, and in that faith, life, and practice, stretching back 
to Christ through the Apostles, which is called Tradition. 

Thus there are limits and conditions attached to the infallibility 
of the Pope. Absolute infallibility belongs to God alone. This was 
pointed out by Mgr. Gasser, the rapporteur of the Commission of 
Faith at the Vatican Council. The papal infallibility is confined to 
the occasions when the Pope is teaching the Church in virtue of 
his supreme power. It is limited by its aim, which concerns 
matters of faith and morals. It is limited by the fact that it is 
exercised for the provision of a definition of what the faithful 
must believe or reject. 


(b) The Truth of a solemn definition, thus pronounced by the 
Pope or a General Council, is guaranteed by the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, and not by the scholarship or industry of those who 
have drafted it. Catholics rest upon the promise in John 14, 16, 
20. They cannot believe that the Holy Spirit, who is active in the 
Church, will abandon her when such solemn decisions must be 
taken. Cardinal Franzelin® put this conviction into the technical 

1 Denzinger, 1836. 

?E. Dublanchy, Art. Infaillibilité du Pape, Dict. Théol. Cath. VIL. 1696. 

* De Divina Traditione et Scriptura (1875), 115-116; Dieckmann, op. cit. 77. 
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language of Roman theology by declaring that the causa 
efficiens of the infallibility of the teaching Church is the promised 
assistance of the Holy Spirit. The conditio sine qua non and the 
causa formalis are the visible Head of the Church who has been 
appointed by Christ and the unity and consensus of the members 


with this Head. 


(c) Such definitions are given in order that the faithful may 
know for certain whether some new line of interpretation is a 
corruption of the meaning of the original revelation, or a genuine 
development. Every such development is the product of tradition. 
So it is that the Church refuses to be restricted either to what is at 
any time imagined to be the primitive Gospel, or to the first 
Seven Councils. On the other hand the Church does not allow the 
appeal to fresh revelations of the Holy Spirit, as against that 
Revelation which has been entrusted to her. 

Can a Pope, considered as a private person, fall into heresy? 
This question has been discussed, but there is no official answer.1 
Innocent III refers to the question in one of his sermons. Occam 
discussed this problem, giving the arguments for and against. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century Pighi asserted that the 
Pope could not fall, and in 1610 Cardinal Bellarmine (1542-1621), 
shewed the probability of this view.? The Pope holds his primacy 
directly from Jesus Christ, and it is of the essence of his office to 
confirm others in the true faith. Doubtless it is within the power 
of God to draw a confession of the true faith from an heretical 
heart, even as in distant days he put true words into the mouth of 
Balaam’s ass. But this would be a somewhat violent procedure, 
and not in accordance with the habitual guidance of God through 
the Holy Spirit. 


Summary Ne: 

The Church of Rome teaches that the Bible is the principal 
source of Revelation and encourages both the study of it, and in 
these latter days the fresh scientific investigation of the problems 
raised during the last forty years. She encourages the devout use 
of the Scriptures, and her chief solicitude is for the ordinary 
faithful. If sometimes her rules and pronouncements seem to hit 
the scholars hard, they should have sufficient humility to adapt 


1 There is a careful summary of the debate in D.Th.C. VII. 1714-1717. 
2 De Romano Pontifice, 1. IV. c. 6f. 
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themselves to the situation. They are free to differ among them- 
selves, and they are encouraged to make use of the progress in 
Biblical and Spiritual Theology which is continually proceeding. 

Further, all the faithful share in the life of the Spirit given to 
the Church, and are thus unofficial bearers of the Tradition. 
Official guidance and authority have been bestowed on the 
Bishops, in such a way that their joint action in a Council is 
definitive of the truth of the Divine Revelation. So far the Church 
of Rome is at one with the Holy Greek Orthodox Church, in 
their veneration for the first Seven Councils, and is at one with 
the Protestants who regard the Bible as the principal source of 
Revelation. 

Bar the Church of Rome elaine thar these vedouy clemienss 
which are held separately by the other communions of Christen- 
dom, are held simultaneously by the Catholic Church. \ These 
beliefs represent the rich treasures of truth which must be preserved. 
If they are held by any of those separated communions they are 
conserved at the expense of unity. The key to the preservation of 
those treasures is found by the Church of Rome in the Papacy. 
The co-operation of the Pope was regarded in the undivided 
Church as setting the final seal on a Council. The Pope can act 
promptly, when a Council is impossible. He teaches only what the 
Church as a whole has inherited. When he speaks infallibly, it is 
due neither to his special knowledge nor to his sanctity, but to the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit promised by Christ to His repre- 
sentatives on earth. 


The Membership and Limits of the Church 

The conviction that outside the Church there is no salvation 
(extra ecclesiam nulla salus) is held by many Christian communions, 
with varying degrees of emphasis, and widely divergent inter- 
pretations. The authoritative utterance of the Church of Rome 
was given by Pius IX, who saw that the phrase needed interpreta- 
tion, and his utterances were taken as normative in the discussions 
of the Vatican Council. : 

In the Allocution of Dec. 9, 1854, Singulari quadam, he said: 


‘God forbid that we should dare to put limits to God’s mercy, | 
infinite as it is; God forbid that we should seek to penetrate oe 
hidden counsels and judgments of God which are indeed “ 


1 Denzinger, 1646-7. 
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great deep’’ (Ps. 36. 6).... But it belongs to Our apostolic 
office . . . to drive from men’s minds the wicked and disastrous 
opinion that the way of faith can be found in any and every 
religion alike. .. . The dogmas of the Catholic faith are in no 
way opposed to the mercy and justice of God. For while it 
is of faith that outside the Apostolic Roman Church no one 
can be saved, that she is the one ark of salvation, and that 

_whoever fails to enter it will be lost in the deluge; yet we must 
hold it as no less certain that those who, through no real fault 
of their own, are ignorant of the true religion, incur no guilt 
for this in the sight of God. And who will presume to delineate 
(designare) the limits of this ignorance, in view of the different 
circumstances of nationality, country, character, and countless 
other things ?’ 


The second passage is from the Encyclical Quanto conficiamur 
moerore (Aug. 10, 1863): 


“You know as well as I do that those who in all good faith 
are in ignorance of our holy religion, but who live a good and 
upright life—careful to observe the precepts of the natural law 
which God has engraved in the hearts of all men—can obtain 
eternal salvation through the action of God’s light and grace. 

For God, who plainly sees the mind, the character, the thought 
and dispositions of all men, and searches and knows each one 
of them, will in his great goodness and mercy never allow 
anyone to be punished eternally who is free from the guilt of 
any voluntary crime. ...On the other hand... those who, 

_ in spite of their better knowledge, obstinately refuse to obey the 
authority of the Church or remain separated from the Holy 
See, are debarred from eternal salvation.’ 


There follows an appeal for charity towards all, that they may be - 
brought to the loving arms of their mother the Church.1 


It is evident that the popular idea, current among many 
Protestants, that the Church of Rome pronounces eternal dam- 
nation on all those who die outside her fold is mistaken. In 
extenuation of this widely diffused error, it should in fairness be 
pointed out that some responsible members of the Church of 
Rome in the U.S.A. have apparently shared that error. Some 
professors (non-theological) in Boston Jesuit College began to 


1 Denzinger, 1677-8. 
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maintain and publish, as Catholic doctrine, the view that persons 

dying outside the Church could not be saved, and they refused 
to admit any kind of qualification or exception. They were duly 
warned, but kept on ventilating their views in class. Finally, they 
were dismissed, after they had communicated with the Pope. 

Modern writers acknowledge that some catholic theologians 
in the course of the centuries have been permitted to put forward 
this view about the heathen who have perished before and after 
the coming of Christ. But it is claimed! that the constant 
teaching of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church favours a more 
merciful view. 

Thus in reply to a pagan who enquired in anguish of mind 
whether before Christ all members of the Latin race up to the 
time of the Caesars were doomed to perdition, St. Augustine 
replies that at all times Christ has manifested Himself, though 
sometimes obscurely, and that all who are worthy of salvation 
will obtain it.2 Similarly in another letter (397 a.p.) he sets 
down certain qualifications which would certainly prevent certain 
classes of men from being classed as utterly heretical. “They may 
hold views false and perverse and yet may not have devised the 
doctrine in the rashness of their own presumption. They may have 
accepted it from parents who had been misguided, and had fallen 
into error, and are with anxiety seeking the truth.’ Nequaquam 
sunt inter haereticos deputandi. 

But in modern times, the Church of Rome, while maintaining 
the position that no one outside the Church can be saved, has 
encouraged a distinction between those who belong to the church 
in re, or re ipsa, and those who belong in voto. Those who belong 
re ipsa are ‘full members’. Those who belong in voto are those of 
‘sood faith’,3 who through no fault of their own shew in- 
vincibly that they ignore the Church of Rome, but yet 


‘with God’s help keep the law written in their hearts and are 
prepared to obey Him in all things. Then by the power of 
divine grace through the merits of Christ, they are able to come 
to justification and to eternal life. But if they do, it does not 


1Dublanchy, Dict. Théol. Cath. W.2171. | * Ep. cii; cf. C. Romeis, Das 
Heil des Christen ausserhalb der wahren Kirche n.d. Lehre des hl. Augustin (1908), 
pp. 106-115. 

2 For closer definition of this technical term, see Dict. Théol. Cath. Il, 
1009-1019; Art. Bonne Foi. 
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follow that they are saved outside the Church. They belong 
to it in spirit, because it is not of their own will that they are 
deprived of external communion with it.” 


It is to be noted that none of the chief documents usually cited 
as authoritative contains any declaration that there is a distinction 
between belonging to the Body of the Church, and belonging 
to the soul of the Church, and that dissidents from the Roman 
Church may belong to its soul, but are outside the Body. 

The Church of Rome entirely rejects ‘the Branch theory’ of the 
Church which has found considerable support among Anglo- 
Catholics, and which in a different form is held by many of the 
Protestant communions. In its narrower form, this theory asserts 
that the true Church of God on earth is one, but with several 
_ branches, the Roman Catholic Church, the Holy Greek Orthodox 
Church, the Old Catholics, and the Church of England, and 
certain other communions which retain the Apostolical Succes- 
sion. In a wider form the Branch theory seems to be expressed in 
the Doctrinal Basis of the Free Church Federal Council of 
England and Wales (1917; reaffirmed in 1941). 

Pope Pius XI in the Encyclical Mortalium Animos (Jan. 6, 1928) 
has made clear the opposition of the Church of Rome to any 
theory which regards the Church as ‘divided into sections, 
composed of several churches or district communities which still 
remain separate, and although holding in common some articles 
of doctrine, nevertheless differ concerning the remainder.’ Unity 
can only be attained by a return to their Father, ‘who forgetting 
the insults in the past heaped upon the Apostolic See will accord 
them a most loving welcome’. 

Pius XII has stated what full membership of the Church implies 
in his Encyclical on the Mystical Body of Christ. 


‘Only those are to be accounted full members of the Church 
(re ipsa membra) who have been regenerated in the waters of 
Baptism and profess the true faith, and who have, neither by 
their own unhappy action separated themselves from the Body’s 


1 This statement is taken from a document which won general acceptance 
at the Vatican Council of 1870; see Mansi, Vol. 53, 312 CD. 

2 The sentence: “Of this visible Church, and every branch thereof, the only 
Head is the Lord Jesus Christ,’ expresses this view. 

$ Bell’s Documents, IL. pp. 56, 62. _ 
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organism, nor been severed from it, on account of grave crimes, 
by legitimate authority.’ .. .! 

‘But the fact that the Body of the Church bears the august 
name of Christ must not lead anyone to suppose that, already 
during its earthly pilgrimage, its membership is restricted to 
those who are eminent in sanctity, or that it is composed of 
those only whom God has predestined to eternal bliss. . . . Not 
every sin, mortal though it be, is such as of its very nature to 
cut off a man from the Body of the Church: those of schism, 
heresy and apostasy, of course, do so.’ 


This passage deals with the Catholic who has previously 
accepted the faith, and who has fallen away from it. He knows 
what he is doing, and continues obstinately in his unbelief. It is 
not the purpose of Pope Pius XII to explain the precise relation- 
ship between other Christian bodies and the Catholic Church. 
But he recalls, on his elevation to the Papacy, those who sent 
him their good wishes, and who ‘though not belonging to the 
visible body of the Catholic Church, gave noble and sincere 
expression to their appreciation of all that unites them to Usin their 
love for the person of Christ, or in their belief in God’. “We 
committed them, he says, to God’s care and keeping, and we gave 
them the solemn assurance that, following the Good Shepherd’s 
example, we had nothing more at heart than that they should 
‘thave life, and have it more abundantly” (Jn. 10. 1o—Encycl. 
Summi Pontificatus 1939).’ This assurance he now renews, adding: 


‘and with sincerest affection we invite them, each and all, to 
respond in all freedom, to the inner promptings of divine grace, 
and so prepare themselves to leave a position where they cannot 
lack misgivings as to their eternal salvation; for even though 
they are, unsuspectingly perhaps, already in tension towards the 
mystical Body of the Redeemer by a certain subconscious long- 
ing and desire, yet they are deprived of all too many precious 
gifts and helps from heaven, which can be enjoyed only in the 
Catholic Church.’ 


1For purposes of Canon Law, the position of all who have been validly 
baptised is stated in Canon 87. “Baptism is what gives a man a status (homo 
constituitur persona) in the Church of Christ, with all the rights and duties of 
Christians unless, with regard to the rights, there be some obstacle which puts a 
bar to communion with the Church, or there be some censure passed by the 
Church.’ | 
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There are two phrases here which call for special notice. (r) 
‘All that united them to us in their love for the Person of Christ 
or in their belief in God.’ (2) ‘Already in tension towards the 
mystical Body of the Redeemer by a certain subconscious longing 
and desire.’ 

These phrases imply: first, that by the very fact of love for the 
Person of Christ and belief in God there is a link (nobiscum 
_copulantur) between their ‘separated brethren’ and the members of 
the Church of Rome; second, that the ‘separated brethren’ can 
be, even unconsciously, ‘in tension towards the Mystical Body of 
the Redeemer’ (etiamsi inscio quodam desiderio ac voto ad mysticum 
Redemptoris Corpus ordinentur). 

Pius XII is allowing for a certain relationship between Christians 
outside the Roman Church, and is using the traditional distinction 
between re ipsa members, and ex voto members. His language is 
guarded. Love for Christ, belief in God, these come first. But he 
has not forgotten that there is another link provided by Baptism 
if it is validly administered in the name of the Holy Trinity. He is 
proceeding on the way marked out by his predecessors, especially 
by the Encyclical Satis Cognitum! of Leo XIII, where the two 
complementary aspects or dimensions which are both necessary 
for the true Church are expounded as inseparable from one another. 
First, the true Church, as a sociological reality, is an exterior 
visible institution. It is an organisation that is juridical, hier- 
archical, and administrative. It exercises a magisterium, and is 
endowed with a teaching authority. Second as a mystical reality, 
it is inward, spiritual, invisible; it is Christ Himself the Head, 
acting in union with the Mystical Body for the salvation of the 
world. Sometimes this distinction appears as the body and the 
soul of the Church, according to the teaching of St. Augustine? : 
‘What the soul is for the body of a man, the Holy Spirit is for the 
Body of Christ which is the Church.’ 

Thus Leo XIII says:3 ‘Christ is the Head of the Church, and 
the Holy Spirit its Soul.’ 


1See the English translation in E. C. Messenger, Rome and Reunion (1934), 
pp. 31-74. 

2 Sermones, 267. 

* Divinum Illud (May 9, 1897). Hoc affirmare sufficiat quod quum Christus caput 
sit Ecclesiae, Spiritus Sanctus sit eius anima. Cf. Billot, Tractatus de Ecclesia (1921), 
I. 322-3; Dieckmann, De Ecclesia. 11, 940-944. 
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There is a difficulty in declaring that baptised Christians may 
belong to the soul of the Church, when they do not belong to 
the Body. The soul cannot be separated from the body, and the 
body is only animated by the soul. But there must be some 
description of the facts which force Catholics to make a distinc- 
tion. According to tradition, they must declare that not all those 
who are separated on earth from the Body of Christ are outside 
the divine purpose of salvation. The doctrine of ‘inculpable 
ignorance’, as enunciated by Pius IX, carries with it a merciful 
conviction that the ‘separated brethren’ can be included within 
God’s gracious purpose. The intolerant spirit which may be en- 

endered by a doctrine of apparent exclusiveness is justly and firmly 
repudiated by modern Roman Catholic writers on this theme. 

But there are great difficulties in their way. They point out 
that even in the Sacrament of Baptism, in which various Protestant 
communions admit infants or adult believers to membership 
those baptised persons are not thereby admitted into the Church 
as the divine society founded by Christ Himself. If a colony of 
British-born settlers in some sparsely populated region of the 
non-British world were to repudiate the former allegiance to the 
English Crown, and set up a new sovereign authority instead of 
the old, they could not be said to form a part of the state of 
England. ‘Though Baptism of its own nature makes a man a 
member of the society founded by Christ, he can frustrate this 
consequence by refusing to accept the implications of such 
membership. Yet this fact, that Baptism makes a man, normally, 
a member of the Catholic Church has one most consoling conse- 
quence: it means that the Catholic Church regards all baptised 
persons as her own children, and longs to see her family re-united 
in the one home—they are our separated brethren.’? 

The same conclusion has been reached by a modern Jesuit 
theologian.2 The non-Catholics cannot be called ‘members’ and 
yet they have some relationship with the Church. First, 


‘by baptism (which we presume to be validly received) a man 

is brought into a certain indissoluble relationship with Christ 

and with the Church, whether he knows it or not; a relation- 

ship impossible apart from Baptism... . Of course, like the 

1 Christopher Butler, O.S.B., in The Spirit of Unity; 14. 

2 Maurice Bévenot, Art. Membership of the Church in The Month (June, 1950), 
426-7. 
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Catholic, he can by his own sinful action break away. But when 
he does, he will usually find it harder to return. Second, even — 
without baptism a man can be “‘in the state of grace’. God alone 
can read the secrets of the heart, but something at least equi- 
valent to Faith; a belief in God and a trust in Him for salvation, 
and a sincere attention to the claims of conscience, seems likely 
to constitute an adequate response to the promptings of grace 
in his soul, and as implying a genuine love of God to entitle 
him to be admitted to that “state”. After sin, repentance at 
God's prompting may be difficult for him, too, but the way 
back to the “state of grace” is not closed against him.’ 
Allowance is thus made for what has been called a ‘deficient 
membership’ of the Church. But both Catholic and Protestant 
will be uneasy about the description. The Protestant cannot 
accept it, and the Catholic cannot acquiesce in it. The Protestant, 
while welcoming the genuine charity manifest in the Catholic 
teaching, is convinced that ‘deficient membership’ is an inadequate 
description of the facts. The Catholic is sensitive to the danger of 
error. Both are aware that the dividing-line is in the conception 
of the will of God as to the nature of the Church, and particularly 
in the interpretation of certain passages in Holy Scripture. 

“The question to be asked,’ said Leo XII," is not ‘On what basis 
could the Church be one?’ but only ‘On what basis He who 
founded it willed it to be one?? The Church of Rome holds 
tenaciously to the conviction expressed by St. Cyprian of Carth- 
age: Scindi non potest. The Church cannot be divided. The Church 
must be visibly one, because Christ willed it. If the Popes make 
allowance for ‘inculpable ignorance’, it is their duty still to point 
out what are the errors involved therein. Thus Pius XII, after 
proclaiming that Christ is the One Head of the Church—ruling 
indeed each and every soul immediately, but also mediately 
through his Vicar on earth, continues: 

‘It is then a dangerous error to think that one can adhere to 
Christ, the Head of the Church, and refuse allegiance to his 
Vicar on earth. For to remove this visible head and break 
asunder the visible bonds of unity, is to blur and mutilate the 
Saviour’s Mystical Body, in such a way that it can no longer 
be seen or found by those who are looking for the harbour of 
eternal salvation.’ 


' Satis Cognitum (1896); Denz. 1954. 
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THE HOLY GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH 


* 


Hamilcar Alivisatos 


The Greek Orthodox Church! (from now on called G.O.C. as 

the Roman Catholic Church will be called R.C.C.) in theology, | 
contrary to western practice, avoids definitions even in important 

subjects of dogmatic teaching. Like other doctrines, the doctrine 

of the nature of the Church is never fully defined. Leading Greek 

Orthodox theologians, both Greek and Russian, have often 

attempted definition but not very successfully. Even the descrip- 

tion of the nature of the Church is not always successful. In the 

following paragraphs an attempt is made to give a rather rough 

sketch of the nature of the Church according to the teaching of 
the G.O.C., regardless of later theological theories not generally 

accepted. 

I 


As a starting point we may say that the Church should be 
considered as the body founded by God, composed of those 
individuals who have accepted and of those who accept through 


1 The term “Greek Orthodox’ is far more exact than the one “Orthodox’. 
The latter is used by all eastern Churches and is therefore confusing. 
Orthodoxy cannot be understood apart from its chief Greek character both 
in history and theology. The very liturgical structure of the G.O.C. is entirely 
Greek. And the Greek essence of Orthodoxy makes it exactly the opposite 
unit to the Roman one. Greek Orthodox theologians of non-Greek speaking 
Churches tend to avoid the adjective ‘Greek’. Even when its indication is 
absolutely necessary, they use the term ‘Byzantine’. The intentional avoidance, 
for reasons other than scientific, of the word ‘Greek’ leads to the mistaken 
conclusion that this Church, on account of its numerical structure, is Slavic 
and not Greek. But the divine liturgy, though translated into many languages, 
is derived, almost entirely, from the Greek Church. It is incorrect and confusing 
to omit the word which indicates the very substance of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. (See my address at the Edinburgh Conference of 1937 in: The Second 
World Conference on Faith and Order, Edinburgh, 1937, ed. by L. Hodgson, 
pp. 86-90, and my “The Greek Orthodox Church’s unbroken Continuation 
with the Undivided Church’, mentioned below. 
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Baptism faith in Christ, kept in an orthodox (right) way. Stress 
is laid (a) on the divine nature of the foundation, (b) on the 
members, (c) on the subject of faith, (d) on the time of the accept- 
ance of faith, (ce) on the means through which faith is obtained, 
(f) on the way the faith is kept. 

. Inthese points the following truths are involved: (1) the Church 
is divinely founded; (2) she is composed of living individuals and 
has therefore also a human character; (3) she is and must be one; 
(4) her very foundation is faith in Christ demonstrated through 
ove. 


1. The Church is a divine foundation. Our Lord and God 
Jesus Christ, her unique and eternal Head and Leader, has founded 
her, forming her adherents by true and living faith into one 
unique mystic body (Col. 1. 18, 24). Jesus has revealed His saving 
truth to the Church and has confirmed and secured it eternally, 
through His death, His resurrection and His guidance by the 
Holy Spirit. God’s purpose for the Church is man’s salvation 
through acceptance and appropriation of the revealed faith: All 
these facts give to the Church her spiritual and divine character. 


2. The Church, being a divine body, is at the same time a 
human one, not only as composed of men (of all sorts, Matt. 13. 
47-50) but as pursuing her purpose and aim among men, through 
men and through human means, even if guided by the Holy 
Spirit. Jesus Himself did not reveal and spread His truth in a 
miraculous way. He Himself and the men He has used for His 
mission have served it through human means (words and sacra- 
ments) even if of a spiritual character (Matt. 28. 19, Mark 16. 16, 
Rom. 10. 17) available to human nature. | 
. The nature of the Church is therefore both divine and human, 
corresponding to the two natures of her founder Jesus Christ, 
who was true God and true man. Through this body created by 
Him the continuation of His saving work in this world has been 


possible. 


3. Out ‘of the twofold nature of the Church and the final 
purpose of her mission follows almost naturally the oneness of 
the Church. The Church is and must be one. One and unique is 
Christ her Founder. One and unique is His truth revealed to the 
Church. One and unique is the bond of the members of the body 
of the Church, the common faith and the mutual love. One and © 
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unique is the final aim of the Church, the salvation of every 
individual of human society. It is therefore evident that a body 
of such origin, essence and purpose cannot but be one. 

To this One Body is given by God the highest authority, 
administered through men entrusted by Him with the care of its 
maintenance and the continuation of its mission in this world 
(Acts 20. 28). 

The Church is the Body of Christ. He is its Head. The Church 
is His creation, founded on the Apostles’ faith and organised by 
them, through the truth alone revealed to her and through the 
euidance of the Holy Spirit. Thus the Church is the only instru- 
ment willed by God for man’s salvation and consequently there 
is no salvation outside of the same. Extra ecclesiam nulla salus.1 


II 

In spite of what is said above, historic developments have 
resulted in the formation of many Christian Churches. 

As to the value and the relationship of these many Churches 
to the authentic one, there are four possible theories: (1) This 
one Church is during the ages lost among the many Churches; 
(2) this one Church is divided into fragments, each one forming 
one of the existing different Churches. Each one of them has kept 
something essential from the one and their simple union will 
reconstitute the one broken in pieces; (3) this one Church is to 
be identified in several existing Churches which, though broken 
apart from each other, may each have retained the essential 
elements of the one Church; (4) out of the many existing Christian 
Churches there is only one of them which is entitled to be the 
one as having kept unchanged and uncorrupt the one truth as 
revealed by the Lord and the Apostles, regardless of later outward 
developments. The first three theories, with slight modifications, 
are represented by the theology of the several Protestant Churches, 

1 Greek Orthodox theology does not conceive the sense of this axiom as 
exclusively as the R.C.C, but in the sense of divine economy. God gave the 
one Church for man’s salvation, but no one, not even the Church, can dispose 
His own will as to the salvation of anyone outside the Church, since God wills 
all men to be saved and to come unto the knowledge of the truth (I Tim. 2. 4). 
The salvation therefore of those outside the Church is something beyond her 
will and knowledge. The authority of her oneness leads naturally to her 
exclusiveness, but her experience of God’s loving care leads to the confidence 


that He will fulfil things which cannot be fulfilled by the Church. 
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while the fourth is represented by the R.C.C. and the G.O.C., 
each one according to its own conception. In the following para- 
graphs only the fourth theory is discussed, and that of course from 
the Greek Orthodox point of view. 

The G.O.C. holds the conviction that the Church as a divine 
foundation, as God’s work, can neither disappear nor be broken 
or divided in pieces. No one on his own authority can bring any 
change to the Church, not even if he bases his efforts on a certain 
interpretation of the Bible; not even if he holds or rejects parts 
of the one revealed truth. 

The one Church as created by Jesus exists even now intact and 
is preserved undivided and whole, unchanged and uncorrupt. 
For those who have lost sight of it, it is a question of searching 
and finding it, and not at a very long distance, but there is no 
use trying to reconstitute it. It is quite natural that members of © 
the Church for many good or even bad reasons have left the 
Church communion, finding it very difficult and almost im- 
possible to come back after acceptance of opposite principles and 
theories regarding the same. But the oneness of the Church is 
absolute. Any modification of this fact is not a subject for dis- 
cussion. Jesus created the Church and gave her external form, 
constituting her through the following words: 

‘For where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them’ (Matt. 18. 20). 

‘I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 

loosed in heaven’ (Matt. 16. 19). 

‘Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, bap- 
tising them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
‘Icommanded you: and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world’ (Matt. 28. 19-20). 

‘But I made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not: 
and do thou, when once thou hast turned again, stablish thy 
brethren’ (Luke 22. 32). 

‘So when they had broken their fast, Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter, Simon, son of John, lovest thou me more than these? 
He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. 
He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. He saith to him again a 


Q 
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second time, Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? He saith 
~ unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. He saith 

unto him, Tend my sheep. He saith unto him the third time, 

Lovest thou me? Peter was grieved because he said unto him 

the third time, Lovest thou me? And he said unto him, Lord, 

thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus 
saith unto him, Feed my sheep. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 

When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst 

whither thou wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 

stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee and carry 

thee whither thou wouldest not’ (John 21. 15-18). 

Taking the first passage (Matt. 18. 20), there cannot be the least 
doubt (1) that Jesus has founded the Church in a place (‘where’); 
(2) that the Church had a number of members who were all 
equal to each other (two or three); (3) that these members were 
bound together with certain principles (in my name); (4) that this 

‘bond was under strict order and leadership (I am in the midst of 
them). All that in reference to the other constituting words men- 
tioned above shows more than clearly the creation of the visible 
Church, which began with individuals (kat’ oikon ekklesia), grew 
up to local groups (The Church which is in Corinth, etc.), was 
spread to the whole world (the ekklesia of God), and is extended 
to the world to come, through those departed in faith from this 
world (Phil. 2. 10). 

The visible Church therefore is the starting point of church 
experience in general and the invisible Church is utterly incon- 
ceivable without the existence of the visible part of it. This visible 
Church is the true subject of human apprehension and experience. 

Of course this visible Church, based exclusively on the faith, 
and maintained by love and by the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
has just for this reason also a spiritual nature, and these two factors 
alone form the very substance of her existence. It is exactly in this 
sense that the G.O.C. expresses its doctrine on the nature of the 
Church even in her liturgical expressions, as for instance in the 
Liturgy, ‘Let us love each other in order that we may be worthy 
to confess in union our faith.’ 

The visibility of the Church is expressed in church order which 
enables it to maintain itself on the basis of the above-mentioned 
principles. Jesus has chosen the twelve Apostles. He gave them 
authority to administer in the Church the Word and the Sacra- 
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ments for the fulfilment of His purpose in the world (Matt. 4. 
12-22, Mark 3. 13-19, Luke 6. 12-16, John 1. 35-51, Acts 1. 15-26 
and 20. 28-30). It is therefore evident that the establishing of an 
order in the visible Church through specially delegated men, to 
maintain the continuity of the governing body, is of vital im- 
portance for the very existence of the Church (Acts 1. 15-26). 
The evolution and the forms of church administration are of a 
secondary importance the moment that the above-mentioned 
principles as to her origin are beyond doubt. For the Church thus 
founded, organised and maintained, there can be no substitute; 
and efforts made to replace her by so-called church organisations 
formed without the genuine authority of the Church cannot be 
regarded as possessing any authority at all. : 

The kingdom of God even in its worldly appearance is not to 
be found ‘lo here and lo there’ (Luke 17. 21), but where the Lord 
and His disciples put it. The only possibility therefore of joining 
it is to adhere to the only body to which Jesus Christ has entrusted 
its realisation on earth. Theological wisdom disregards usually the 
simplicity of faith and finds it rather unworthy to look for the 
Una Sancta without much discussion and speculation; but I am 
sure that everyone has to agree that we have not to look for the 
theological abstraction of the Una Sancta, but for the true sense of - 
true religion, very often lost among theological discussions and 
deliberations (Jdth. 8. 12-14). Christ the Lord did not come to 
create a theological science, which we theologians very wrongly 
regard as the Alpha and Omega of the Christian religion. He 
revealed His faith and demanded its acceptance in simplicity of 
heart (Mark 9. 23, John 1. 47), and if we do not come back to 
this simplicity of faith we shall not be able with our theological 
wisdom alone to discover the Una Sancta, which although staying 
very near us is invisible to us, because we speculate mentally only 
about its very existence. 


III 


Can we deny the fact that the apostolic community was not 
the only Christian community at the time, and that the Apostles 
themselves repudiated other Christian communities not connected 
with them and regarded them as heretics and consisting of false 
brethren? The Apostles did not tolerate many different Churches. 
And also those heretics did not dare to question the Apostles’ _ 
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position, even if interpreting it according to their own very 
peculiar views. 

Things continued to develop almost on the same lines, even 
after the apostolic era. The only one authentic Catholic Church 
preserving the truth uncorrupted has repudiated the several here- 
tical Churches, and excluded them from her own communion. 
At the same time she has shown a rather tolerant attitude towards 
them, endeavouring by the way of ‘economy’ to reconcile them 
to herself. Political developments contributed greatly to the per- 
sistence of dogmatical differences. But, on the whole, the existence 
of many representations of the one Christian faith, i.e. of many 
different Churches, was never tolerated and never understood. 
The Church is therefore, in spite of the existence of many Churches 
outside of her community, always only one. Unity with the 
Church is the only way of belonging to her. This unity is not 
interpreted as strict uniformity, but as ‘unity in things necessary, 
liberty in things doubtful, in all things love’. The theory of the 
several Churches being members or branches of the one Church 
cannot be understood, in so far as these other Churches separate 
themselves from the One Church through fundamentally different 
views and conceptions as to the substance and the nature of the 
Church. : 

Of course I know the actual difficulties for the accomplishment 
of this union in our days. Both historical and theological reasons 
make the realisation of the required unity almost impossible; only 
a return to the simplicity of faith, which I have pleaded for above, 
may lead us to the solution. 


IV 


The existence of the One Church, even now and in spite of the 
many Churches, brings us to the claim of the G.O.C. that she 
alone has the right to be this one Church on account of her 
historically unbroken continuity with the undivided Church.t 
According to these claims the undivided Church was an un- 
doubted continuation of the apostolic Church, up to the ninth 
century at least. The quarrel between East and West led to the 


1See my essay on “The Greek Orthodox Church’s unbroken continuity 
with the Undivided Church’ in the Church Quarterly Review, No. 236, July 
1934. See also sermon of Bishop Kassian Besobrasov, The Approach to Christian 
Unity (Cambridge, 1951). \ 
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formation of the R.C.C. as a new Church on account of innova- 
tions repudiated by the G.O.C. The latter therefore remained 
unmoved where she was; the part of the West separated from 
her was made a new separated Church. The later separation from 
this Church through the Reformation of large parts of the same 
resulted in the formation of fresh separated Churches. These have 
disregarded the still remaining, unchanged part of the undivided 
Church, and have gone still further than the R.C.C. in their 
innovations. i 

The unbroken continuity of the G.O.C. with the undivided 
Church, which entitles her to be the one Church, is proved on 
_ the following grounds: 

(r) Jesus Christ the Lord recognised, as before, as the only Head 
and Leader of the Church. The revelation made through Him of 
His truth to the Church is the only basis of saving faith. (2) Faith 
in the revealed truth, and love as the expression of the first form, 
the two poles of Christian and therefore of church life. (3) As 
in the primitive Church, the order given by Christ to the Church 
is kept even in the same form entirely unbroken. Those governing 
by duty (in virtue of the undertaken mission) together with those 
governed by right (because of the accepted faith) form the ‘fulness 
of the Church’ (pleroma tes ekklesias). (4) The authority of the 
Church rests on this fulness because, based on the revealed truth 
as kept by the governing body and expressed through the right 
interpretation of the same (Holy Tradition), it is chiefly expressed 
by the conscience of the Church (suneidesis tes ekklesias), i.e. the 
common mind both of clergy and laymen, and in the sense of 
the id tenemus quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est. 
This is what the Russian theologians call sobornost, a term not 
entirely comprehensible and expressive, at least to the Greek mind. 
(5) As in the old Church, the essential part of church life and its 
very demonstration is the worship, leading the worshipper to a 
spiritual mystic union with God, through the individual appro- 
ptiation of joy for the salvation achieved through the great mercy 
(eleos) as expressed in the completion of Jesus’ saving work, 
through His resurrection and ascension; for which reason the 
resurrection (Easter) is the chief characteristic of the G.OxC., 
exactly as it was of the Apostolic and the post-Apostolic Church 
at least in the East. (6) The Church is, so to say, the official 
expression of the living Christian faith, because Christian love as 
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the chief commandment of our Lord is recognised as the rule of 
social life in the church community, faith coming second and 
possible only by the proof of existing love. (7) Out of the latter 
follows the traditional policy of the G.O.C. as to her relations to 
the state. The Church desires to furnish the state with true 
Christians, who necessarily are the best citizens; repudiates any 
interference in worldly (political) affairs; and if necessary does 
not refuse even martyrdom in cases of unlimited and unrestricted 
pressure and interference of the secular power in church (ie. 
God’s) affairs. The G.O.C. as to this last has an experience, both 
in the past and the present, richer than that of any other Christian 
community. (8) Above all these, the existence and preservation 
of the old Catholic spirit and feeling, demonstrated not in a 
selfish, confessional way of pride, but in a real Christian humilia- 
tion, is expressed even by the following fact. As is well known, 
the G.O.C. accepts only the seven ecumenical Synods. As in the 
primitive Church, the highest administrative authority is the 
ecumenical Synod (on account of the democratic system which 
she has exactly kept). Several church problems, including some 
of very great importance for church life, press for the convocation 
of a new ecumenical Synod. But the convocation of this eighth 
ecumenical Synod, so much desired and so much needed, is still 
only a project. It cannot be realised in the near future. Many, 
especially outside the Church, attribute this fact, very lightly, to 
the fall and decadence of the G.O.C.1 But this decadence, as we 


1 There is no doubt that the G.O.C. had and still has a very long period of 
decadence. The spread first of Arab and then of Turkish power precisely over 
the territories where the G.O.C. was predominant has quite naturally caused 
a serious setback to the spiritual life of the Church. But as historic facts clearly 
show, this setback can in no way be understood as a complete disappearance 
of the conscience of the Christian Church. On the contrary, the vitality of the 
Church is demonstrated especially by the following facts: In the very periods 
of decadence we have (1) the great missionary achievement of the G.O.C., the 
christianisation of the Slavic peoples, especially the Russians; (2) the admirable 
safeguarding of Christian faith and church conscience, in spite of the existence 
of unthinkable pressure from the most cruel and odious political yoke of the 
Mohammedan _power; (3) the flourishing of the later mystical Greek theology 
at the end of the twelfth and in the thirteenth century, and the development of 
the controversial theology of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
in reference to the great schism of the West; (4) the spiritual reinforcement up 
to the nineteenth century of the still weak and not fully emancipated Slavic 
and especially Russian Churches. The beginning of the full emancipation of 
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shall show, can in no way be taken as complete. For this very 
reason it cannot explain adequately the failure to hold a new 
ecumenical Synod. The explanation is the full conviction existing 
in the G.O.C. of the old and true catholicity. 

Since the Great Schism, and the events of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the great majority of Christian people, for 
one reason (Roman Catholicism) or another (Protestantism), have 
ceased to belong to the One Catholic Church. Great territories 
of the old Church were no longer under the control of the one 
church order and were entirely detached from the mother Church. 
There is no official pronouncement on the part of that Church 
condemning their detachment. Official pronouncements from the 
R.C.C. need not be taken into account. That Church was the 
first to be severed, by reason of a series of innovations which 
contradicted the biblical foundations of the One Church. The 
G.O.C. remained what she was, the unchanged part of the 
undivided Church. The separation of the R.C.C., and its later 
developments, brought no change to the position of the G.O.C. 
The newly formed Protestant Churches seemed to have entirely 
forgotten her very existence. The change made in the West 
through Roman Catholicism was so deep that the thought of 
returning to the still undivided Church did not occur to those 
Russian theology from Greek has been coincident rather with the terrible 
political crisis in Russia of our days, which in both directions (negative and 
positive) has hindered and still hinders a full development of an emancipated 
Russian theology, while it gave good opportunity to the emigrant Russian 
theologians to make the G.O.C. known to the West. The very remarkable 
developments of the Greek Church and theology as well as of the non-Greek 
speaking Orthodox Churches late in the nineteenth and since the beginning of 
the twentieth century show very clearly a process of regeneration and progress, 
as it was very clearly demonstrated by the famous conference of the Greek 
Orthodox theologians at Athens in 1936. (H. S. Alivisatos, Procés verbaux du 
premier congrés de Théologie Orthodoxe & Athénes, 20th November to 6th Decem- 


ber 1936; Athens, 1939. See also Georges Florovsky, “The Legacy of the Task 
of Orthodox Theology’, Anglican Theological Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, 
~ April 1949.) | 

On account of these historic events, apart from the piety and religious 
persistence of the Greek Orthodox flock, preserved through church tradition, 
the church conscience was never lost, as was in some degree the fate of some 
of the so-called Eastern Churches. 

It is therefore evident that this ‘decadence’ has been much exaggerated and 
cannot explain the omission of the convocation of the eighth Ecumenical 
Synod. 
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who separated later from the Church of Rome, even though the 
_ G.O.C. had been entirely preserved from the corruptions of the 
innovations against which the Reformers were fighting. Thus the 
One Church was left isolated, struggling, and forgotten. She had _ 
had no opportunity to intervene at the time of the conflict, and 
guide the new Protestant world back to the still intact part of the 
undivided Church. 

In this situation lies the chief reason why the eighth ecumenical 
Council has not yet been convened and is not likely to be con- 
vened. According to the G.O.C. the seven ecumenical Councils 
were not Councils in the later confessional sense; they were 
Councils of the undivided Church. The convocation of a new 
Council should be made in such a way that it should be recognised 
by all as the Synod of the whole undivided Church. 

The G.O.C. does not want to have a Council of her own, in 
the confessional sense. Unwillingly she has become one among 
the Churches, fully aware of the fact that the largest part of 
Christianity is outside the remaining part of the One Church. 
Only when the problem of separation is solved, through the 
return of the separated Churches to the G.O.C., will the question 
of convoking the eighth ecumenical Council be raised. Only thus 
will all Christian Churches with equal right participate in it. For 
the same reason, the G.O.C. has never recognised as ecumenical 
the great Councils in Constantinople in 869 and 879, even at 
the time of the strongest controversy with the Roman Church. 
In contrast the R.C.C. has recognised, as ecumenical Councils, 
the Roman counter-synods at which they anathematised Photus 
and Michael Cerularius. 

In addition to all the difficulties on the side of the Churches 
outside the One Church, the G.O.C. would find great difficulty 
in convening the eighth Council. The difficulty is not so acute as 
that of the R.C.C., which has pronounced a sentence of heresy 
condemning other Churches. The G.O.C. has not given any 
official pronouncement on the newer Churches, for the simple 
reason that at the date of the seventh Council all these did not 
exist. But based upon the principles above described, and on the 
stated historic facts; she cannot but recognise herself as the only 
unchanged remnant of the ancient undivided Church. 

Some may ask: Is not this a sign of stagnation? Is this unlimited 
waiting for the rehabilitation of the One Church a token that no 
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further development can be achieved? By no means ! The G.O.C. 
is a federation of independent Churches, and on this account can 
continue her life and development as in the primitive Church, 
when on account of persecutions or other external reasons the 
convocation of an ecumenical Council was impossible. The new 
period of history, which has already begun, will bring about the 
solution of the great difficulties of church life which for centuries 
the G.O.C. had to face. The Church will regain her vitality and 
her mission in a world at present in great part pagan, and also 
among the separated parts of Christendom, in order to persuade 
them to rejoin the one communion which, reinforced by them, 
will be able to fulfil her great task through the formation of one 
united front against the powers of antichrist. 

It is here that the G.O.C. sees her share in the ecumenical move- 
ment. The full explanation of her position and the recognition of 
the status of the one undivided Church will surely bring about the 
the real union on the old basis which, for the living elements of 
Churches outside the undivided Church, will be the starting-point 
of the new development of the one Christian Church in the future. 

It follows that the adherence to the seven ecumenical Councils 
is a mark of the living Catholic conscience existing in the G.O.C., 
which in patience, prayer and humility awaits the revival of the 
one whole Church through the joining again of those Churches 
remaining outside of the one. Once achieved—especially after the 

warmly expressed wish from all sides for the reconstitution of the 
~ Una Sancta—it will mean nothing else than the victory of the 
Christian faith in the world (I John s. 4). 

Many of our Western brethren, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, find it very difficult to understand this conviction of 
the G.O.C. But on the other hand I am absolutely sure that the 
rehabilitation of the one Christian Church, the rediscovery of the 
Una Sancta, will be impossible if it is not based on the genuine 
Catholic conviction of the one Church, founded historically by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore one and undivided from its 
very foundation to the world’s end through the revelation of the 
new Jerusalem, to which only those who believe in Jesus will 
belong. | , 

Summing up, the following points are the most important in 
the doctrine about the nature of the Church according to the 
teaching of the holy G.O.C. 
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. The Church is one, both visible (militant) and invisible 
(triumphant). 
. The mission of the Church is the salvation of the faithful. 


. The means to bring about this purpose of the Church are 
Word and Sacraments. 


. The Head and Leader of the Church is Jesus Christ and her 
authority rests on the truth revealed through Him. 


. Church order as instituted in the Church by Jesus the Lord 
not only guarantees the purity of her teaching, but also © 
secures the success of her mission in the world. 


. Clergy and laity make together the fulness (pleroma) of the 
Church and the expression of its authority through the 
conscience of the Church, which is the expression of the 
mystical body of the Church. 

. This Church has never ceased to exist, and its very existence 
contradicts the efforts made to rehabilitate it, other than by 
union on the old basis. 


II] 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCHES 
(a) GERMANY 
* 


Edmund Schlink 


When National Socialism fell upon the Church in Germany, and 
tried by violent interference in church order and doctrine to make 
it into an instrument of propaganda for the benefit of a state that 
deified itself and of its anti-Christian Weltanschauung, the Lutheran, 
Reformed and United Churches! at the first Confessing Synod 
at Barmen (1934) joined in protest. They declared: “The witness 
of Holy Scripture for us is to Jesus Christ as the one Word of 
God, whom we must hear, and in life and death must trust and 
obey. We reject the false doctrine that the Church can or must 
as source of its message recognise besides and beyond this one 
Word of God any other events or powers, forms or truths, as 
revelation of God.’ The six theses of the Barmen Declaration 
became the basis of the struggle in which the Confessing Church 
engaged, and in which Lutheran, Reformed and United Churches 
stood beside one another in Christian witness, in reciprocal inter- 
cession, and in material aid towards one another. The fact that 
the Church found common ground in this act of confession im- 
plied no suspension of loyalty on the part of individual Churches 
each to its own confession. It was expressly affirmed in the pre- 
amble of the Barmen Declaration: ‘Just because we wish to be 
and to remain loyal to our various confessions, we may not be 
silent, since we believe that in this time of common need and 
trial a word common to us all is laid upon our lips. We commit 
to God whatever this may mean for the relation of the Con- 
fessional Churches among themselves.’ Thus in opposition to 

1 By ‘United Churches’ in Germany are to be understood the various forms 
in which at the beginning of the nineteenth century Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches—whether with retention of their confessional positions, or by 


restriction to what was held in common by both sides—agreed to intercom- 
munion under a common church leadership. 
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anti-Christian might, and running right through the various Con- 
fessional Churches, a community of faith became visible and was 
_ even at important points definable—an event which no one would 
have believed to be possible in the previous period of neighbourly 
relationship. It is a fact that in these years we found brothers 
where before we saw none, and that we learned the comfort of 
the Gospel from the mouths of those from whom we could not 
have formerly expected it. ; 

In describing the nature of this common act of confessing’ 
which the church struggle evoked, various cardinal points have 
to be noticed. In the act of confessing there occurred an act of 
common and public witness to Jesus Christ, Crucified and Risen, 
as Lord of lords. In it the Church specifically separated itself off 
from the sovereign claim of the totalitarian political power, and 
attacked its ideology and its self-made gods. The act of confessing 
was at the same time a witness to a divine judgment, executed in 
political persecution upon the evangelical Churches in Germany 
and their history, and also a general confession of sin. In this act 
of confession, moreover, it became clear that the Church is never 
merely fellowship with contemporary living brothers, but also 
fellowship with the Fathers, that is with the Church of the 
Apostles right up to the present day. Thus, in the church struggle, 
confession was made in the words of reformed and ancient con- 
fessions, and found expression at the same time in the recovery 
of ancient liturgical texts of prayers and of worship in divine 
service. Yet within what confessionally was held in common, 
there was a new awareness also of differences in the Confessional 
documents and sacramental and liturgical life of the Fathers. 

After the collapse of the Third Reich, the Lutheran, Reformed 
and United Churches faced the task of reorganising their life 
together. This task was not easy to discharge. On the one hand, 
they had stood together in the church struggle not only in militant 
resistance but also in joint witness. But on the other hand, agree- 
ment between the Lutherans and the Reformed upon important 
matters of doctrine and order, especially on the doctrine of the 
Sacraments, of the Ministry and of the two Kingdoms, had not 
been reached, or at any rate was not capable of formulation. In. 
fact, immediately after the collapse of the Third Reich, Luther 
and Lutheran faith and order were attacked from the Reformed 
side with an unexpected sharpness. The Lutheran Church after 
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1945 was faced with the question: Should it withdraw again upon | 
itself, and should the various evangelical Confessional Churches 
in Germany live alongside one another in detachment as was the 
case before 1933? But this would have been a denial of such 
fellowship as in the years of persecution God had vouchsafed. 
Or should it depart from the principle that consensus in doctrina 
is essential to the unity of the Church? Should they enter upon 
an. uncertain ecclesiastical oneness together with the Reformed 
Church, without having removed but only loosened the im- 
portant and influential doctrinal differences between the two 
Churches? But then the Lutheran Churches in Germany would 
have surrendered unity with the other Lutheran Churches 
throughout the world and become disloyal to the particular 
service committed to them by the scriptural awareness of their 
forefathers, and owed by them to the other confessions. 

The Lutheran Churches sought a way through these dangers, 
when in 1948 they joined in a United Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church and, at the same time, and in conjunction with the 
Reformed and the United Churches, formed the ‘Evangelical 
Church in Germany’. The united Evangelical-Lutheran Church 
thus takes its place within the federation of Evangelical Churches 
in Germany which embraces all evangelical Confessional Churches. 
This federation of Lutheran, Reformed and United Churches is a 
closer association than has ever before existed in Germany. ‘Open 
Communion’ is practised between most of the Churches involved. 
They have a joint Synod. In questions-of confession and of the 
ordering of Divine Service and the ministry, the Lutheran 
Churches, like the others, retain their entire independence. If, 
despite these considerable limitations, this association is known as 
the “Evangelical Church in Germany’, it represents an expression 
of gratitude for the fellowship vouchsafed in a time of past need, 
and also of hope that God may grant us in the future the fellow- 
ship of an even more far-reaching agreement. 

During those years the doctrine of the Church occupied the 
foreground of thought in a measure unequalled in the Lutheran 
Church since the days of Léhe, Kliefoth, Harms and Vilmar, the 
_ fathers of the Lutheran revival movement in the middle of last 
century, perhaps indeed since the days of the Reformation. 

In 1933 the National Socialist State tried to impose its direction 
upon the Churches, which since 1918 had been freed from the - 
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state, and to transmute it into that paradoxical phantom, an anti- 
Christian state Church. Many accustomed axioms of theological 
thinking about the Church and its relation to the state then broke 
down. When the Confessional Church separated itself from the 
organs of church leadership of the National Socialist State and 
from the “German Christian’ clergy and congregations, it faced 
anew the problems of the nature and limits of the Church, of the 
meaning of ordination, and at the same time the question of the 
legal basis of the Church in the world, namely: What is the 
relation of the validity of ecclesiastical law to the legality of state 
law in the ordering of the Church? The Confessional Church set 
up church authorities which were illegal from the point of view 
of the state. These ordained clergy installed them, conducted 
visitations, and issued exhortations to congregations and protests 
and warnings to the state and the party. Hence not only had the 
problems just mentioned to be thought through afresh, but also 
practical decisions of great and fundamental significance were 
taken inside the area of these problems. At the same time, out of 
the spiritual experiences of the Church under Word and Cross, 
there emerged important ecclesiastical insights. Thus gathering 
for divine service as the centre of the idea of the Church, the 
essential significance of the Communion for the edifying of the 
Body of Christ, the unity of the Church to-day with the Church 
of all ages in the liturgy, as well as the reality of the gifts of the 
Spirit as the concrete form of the general priesthood of all 
believers—all these were realised anew. Thus right in the middle 
of all these needs and tasks and gifts, the New Testament affirma- 
tions concerning the Church began to speak to us in an entirely 
new way and to show us our path. 

These manifold impulses, problems, and realisations are still at 
work in the Lutheran Church in Germany to-day, and press for 
comprehensive and thorough working out and for practical 
realisation. It cannot, however, be said that they have yet found 
expression in a new agreed dogmatic form. For this, too, New 
Testament research into the doctrine of the Church is too much 
in its beginnings. In fact, in the pressing necessity of rebuilding 
the destroyed churches immediately after the collapse of the 
Third Reich, it was often only the destroyed former things that 
were restored, Yet to some extent to-day a new agreement con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Church is apparent. For with the new 
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questions which have emerged out of Scripture and the life of 
the Church when challenged, there has arisen a new common 
attentiveness to the ecclesiastical affirmations of the Lutheran 
confessional documents, and this with an intensity and com- 
prehensiveness which was hardly thinkable earlier. This holds not 
only for the Lutheran Churches but also in large measure for the 
United Churches in Germany. 

In what follows, therefore, the ecclesiology of the Lutheran 
Church in Germany is set forth, by means of exposition of the 
affirmations of the Lutheran confessional documents, from the 
point of view of those problems which arose at the time of the 
church struggle, and especially that of the relation of Church and 
Oekumene. We start with the Augsburg Confession, which is the 
confession not only of all Lutheran Churches but also of most of 
the United Churches and even of a part of the Reformed Church 
in Germany. | 

1. In Article VII of the Confessio Augustana the Church is 
defined as the congregation of believers; and this congregation of 
believers is further defined by means of what happens within it: 
The Church ‘is the congregation of believers, where the Gospel 
is purely preached and the holy Sacraments offered in accordance 
with the Gospel’. | i 

It is to be observed, first, that what is here mentioned is not th 
Word of God in general, or the law, but the Gospel. The Gospel 
is the glad tidings of the justification of the sinner by God for the 
sake of Jesus Christ out of sheer grace. The Gospel is confident 
trust in this divine justification of believers which causes them to 
rely not on their own good works but on the work of Christ. 
Law is not indeed thereby excluded. But the Gospel can only be 
purely preached when law and Gospel are rightly distinguished. 
The Gospel is God’s proper Word, while the law is God’s 
‘strange’ Word. Thus Gospel is mentioned in connection with 
preaching; the Gospel is the oral affirmation of Christus pro nobis, 
the oral call to forgiveness. In the German and Latin texts ‘preach- 
ing’ and ‘teaching’ correspond. What is meant is not the dumb 
possession of a doctrine but the act of oral communication of the 
doctrine; and again, not a communication divorced from chal- 
lenge and comfort but a communication which is preaching. 

In the same way, the important thing is not to know about the 
Sacraments but the actual administering of the Sacraments. This — 
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must occur ‘in accordance with the Gospel’. This means first that 
every celebration must employ the words of institution. A cele- 
bration of the Communion without the words of institution 
would not be a celebration. Nor must this principle be restricted 
to the liturgical order and administration of the Sacraments; the 
principle of ‘in accordance with the Gospel’ reaches out to the 
doctrine of the Sacraments. Again, the Church is not essentially 
constituted by the silent possession of a sacramental doctrine in 
accordance with the Gospel but rather by the ‘administering of 
the Sacraments’, that is by the event of their being offered and 
received in the context of the appropriate sacramental sermon. 

If Gospel and Sacraments thus belong to the idea of the Church, 
so do the general ‘means of grace’ belong to the essence of the 
Church, for through them God gives the Holy Spirit (Article V) 
and by them the Holy Spirit operates. 

In Article VII the ‘congregation of believers’ and the event of 
the preaching of the Gospel and the administering of the Sacra- 
ments are connected by the disputed words ‘in which’, in qua. A 
corresponding ‘in’ occurs in a like connection in Luther’s Small 
Catechism: “The Holy Spirit has called me through the Gospel 
and enlightened me with His gifts, . . . just as He calls, assembles 
and enlightens the whole of Christendom on earth... ; and 
within this Christendom He abundantly forgives both me and all 
believers our sins’ (II, Section 6; cf. Greater Catechism, II, Section 
54£). The Holy Spirit addresses Christians through the Gospel, 
and preaches the Gospel among them. These phrases suffice to 
show that in the context of the confessional documents this ‘in’ 
must be interpreted in several relations. 


(a) Gospel and Sacraments are in the congregation of believers 
the means by which the Holy Spirit arouses faith, effects 
the assembling of believers. 


(b) Gospel and Sacraments are in the congregation of believers 
the service imposed upon it and discharged by it. The 
Church is ‘the mother who conceives and bears individual 
Christians through the Word of God’ (Greater Catechism, 
II, 42). 


From this it appears that in the definition of Article VII of the 
Augsburg Confession of Faith the expression ‘congregation of all 
believers’ and the predicate of the relative clause belong quite 
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inseparably to one another. The relative clause adds nothing new 
to the expression ‘congregation of believers’ but defines it. Hence 
it is possible to define the Church as ‘the congregation of believers 
and saints’, without any mention of Gospel or Sacraments (Article 
VIII). This does not mean anything different from what is said 
in Article VII. For the congregation of believers cannot exist at 
all without Gospel and Sacraments. Without preaching and 
Sacraments it would dissolve into nothing and would never have 
arisen. 

In this definition of the Church in Article VII of the Augsburg 
Confession there is lacking any mention of the Ministry. This 
occurs in Articles V, XIV and XXVIII. These articles show that 
there can be no thought in Article VII of a ministry divorced 
from the proclamation and celebration of the Sacraments. For no 
one may preach nisi rite vocatus (Article XIV), i.e. without a call 
to the office founded by Christ. While in Article VII the office 
is implicitly and not explicitly contained, attention is focused on 
God’s deed in the Gospel, and it becomes clear that the office is 
no independently existing institution but is at the service of the 
Gospel alone. 

Further, it is striking that not even the Confessions of Faith are 
mentioned in the definition of Article VII, though it deals with 
the question of the meaning of pure and recte (i.e. ‘pure’ and ‘in 
accordance with the Gospel’). But the Confessions are a response 
to the preaching of the Gospel, the fruit of the Holy Spirit, and 
not His means like Word and Sacrament. 

Finally it should be observed that in the definition of the 
Church there is no mention of the Bible. This is all the more 
striking in that the Reformation emphasised the basic principle 
of sola scriptura very strongly, and recognised Holy Scripture as 
the sole norm of all ecclesiastical doctrine. That Holy Scripture is 
not named in Article VII of the Augsburg Confession cannot 
therefore mean that the purity of Gospel preaching and the 
validity of sacramental celebration consisted in anything else than 
conformity to Scripture alone. But something comes here to 
expression which is very characteristic of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, which contains no article on Holy Scripture, and which 
hence also appears in the Formula of Concord. It is this, that in 
its “Summary Ideas’ (the Epitome) there is no list of canonical 
Scriptures. Scripture is the sole norm of all church doctrine on 
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the basis of the Gospel to which the Scripture bears prophetic 
and apostolic witness, i.e. on the basis of that central figure to 
whom both Old and New Testament bear witness, namely Jesus 
Christ. | 

Thus the Church is constituted by the event (Ereignis), of the 
preaching of the Gospel and the administering of the Sacraments, 
and so by Christ Himself acting through and present in Gospel 
and Sacraments. The Church does not exist where men possess 
Bible, Confession and Ministry and yet keep silent, but rather 
where on the basis of Scripture, and in agreement with our 
Fathers and brethren, the Gospel is preached and the Sacraments 
celebrated, where the voice of Christ is heard and Christ offers 
Himself. 

Thus the idea of the Church is separated from a false ontology 
and also from dissolution into a succession of individual acts 
without any continuity. The continuity of the Church consists © 
in the identity of the Gospel preached ever anew, and it thereby 
becomes visible. So long as this Gospel is essentially identical with 
the apostolic Gospel, preaching occupies its place in apostolic 
succession. Since public preaching ensues upon ecclesiastical office 
(nemo debeat in ecclesia publice docere aut sacramenta administrare nisi 
rite vocatus, Article XIV), one can speak of an apostolic succession 
of office. But this succession rests not on a succession of ordina- 
tions (calling to office can take place just as well through an 
individual bearing office as by the congregation), but rather on 
an. identity of the Gospel and Sacraments which Jesus Christ 
instituted and which He commissioned the Apostles to continue. 
If the chain of ordination in the Lutheran Church from the ancient 
Church to the present day remains unbroken, this is to be regarded 
as an outward sign of the continuity of the Church. The true 
apostolic succession of office is neither based upon laying on of 
hands, nor guaranteed by it. The Church through all time and 
change preaches and believes the Gospel; doing this it is apostolic 
and will persist ‘always’ until the end of the world (Article VI). 
This continuity receives expression in the acceptance by the 
Lutheran Church of the confessions of the ancient Church, of 
the Church Fathers, as testes veritatis, and of the structure of the 
liturgy of the ancient Church. 

2. In Article VII of the Augsburg Confession the Church is 
declared to be una sancta, ‘one, holy and Christian’. As holy and 
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Christian it is essentially one (cf. the ‘holy, catholic and apostolic’ 
of the Nicene Creed). As holy it is one, since the one Holy Spirit 
operates in her. As Catholic it is one, since the one Christ, the 
Lord of heaven and earth, rules it ‘Catholic’ is translated ‘Chris- 
tian’ in the Formula of Concord). As apostolic it is one, since its 
unshakable foundation is the office of the Apostles. 

These statements about the unity of the Church require in 
agreement with Eph. 4. 5 delimitation at various points. 

It is taught in Article VII ‘that the one, holy Christian Church 
must always be and remain’. This is not at all to be understood 
as if the unity of the Church were a future goal or an imposed 
task. Unity belongs rather to the essence of the Church. Either 
the Church is one, or it is not the Church. 

But neither is the Una Sancta a transcendent possibility on the 
other side of time. It is a reality here on this earth. ‘We do not 
dream of a Platonic state (“a Church of the imagination which is 
nowhere to be found”), but we declare that this Church exists 
(“is really here on earth’), (Apologia, VI, 20). 

The oneness of the Church on this earth consists, however, not 
only (so to speak) in vertical relations, namely in ever renewed 
acts of the one Christ and the one Holy Spirit through Gospel 
and Sacrament. The oneness of the Church is always at the same 
time a fellowship of men with one another, upon whom God 
operates in Word and Sacrament. This is indicated by the defini- 
tion of the Church as the ‘congregation of all believers’. While 
the Gospel is always being proclaimed in the local community 
of believers, Article VII looks beyond the greatness or the small- 
ness of the local gathering, out to the whole of Christendom on 
earth. The Augsburg Confession indeed speaks not only of the 
Church but also of the Churches (ecclesiae apud nos docent, I, 1; 
Il, 1; Il, 1; and elsewhere). Like Christendom on earth, so the 
Christian fellowship is in the most proper sense the Church of 
Jesus Christ at a particular place. The definition of Article VII 
does not contradict this, but rather erects a barrier against the idea 
of the Church on such independent lines as would isolate the 
individual congregation. The word ‘harmonious’ in the following 
sentence of Article VII points in the same direction. It is not only 
by reception of the one grace in individual isolated cases, but in 
the consensus of hearing and proclaiming the Gospel and the 
receiving and dispensing of the Sacraments that the Una Sancta 
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consists. This consensus in Lutheran confessional documents is 
always understood in a double sense, as agreement with contem- 
porary living brothers and with the fathers who have gone before. 
Hence the unity of the Church means essentially the fellowship 
of the Holy Communion of all believers on earth. 

On the other hand, it is no part of the unity of the Church 
‘that similar ceremonies, instituted by men, should everywhere 
take place’. ‘Rites’, ‘traditions’, and ‘ceremonies’ should not in 
this connection be too narrowly construed. Into this class of things _ 
fall not only particular festivals and seasons, but fundamentally 
everything that pertains to or is taken over by the ordering of 
the Church of believers in the freedom of faith, whether it be 
the order of divine service, or ministerial orders. The idea of the 
Church in the Augsburg Confession contains no definition of 
national Church, free Church and the like, or of the form of 
church leadership. Nor are there any definitions of episcopal or syn- 
odical church government, or concerning the concrete discharge 
of the ministerial office in a local congregation through the 
supplementing of the preaching office by deacons, presbyters, etc. 
Thus the Lutheran Churches in Germany, most of which since 
the cessation of the National Church in 1918 have gone over to 
an episcopal ordering, stand in complete agreement withe thos 
other Lutheran Churches (e.g. in the United States), which are 
synodically ordered, or which (as in Sweden) have retained the 
episcopal office without interruption since the Middle Ages, and 
hence an unbroken succession of ordination. The constitutive 
factor for the unity of the Church is not the form, but rather the 
function of the ministry alone, namely the preaching of the 
Gospel and the proper celebration of the Sacraments. 

This doctrine of the unity of the Church means for the Lutheran 
Church as it confronts other confessions a great and constant 
uneasiness. This would not be the case either if the Augsburg 
Confession taught a merely eschatological unity on the other side 
of time, or.if the Lutheran Church were sure that outside its 
frontiers the Gospel was nowhere preached. But at this point the 
Augsburg Confession is extremely cautious. The congregations 
that made the confession at Augsburg, while they were at one 
in agreeing on the purity of the preaching of the Gospel and of | 
an administration of the Sacraments in accordance with Scripture, 
did indeed understand themselves as the Una Sancta; but they 
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always took account of brothers in other, even heretical, Churches, 
with which the Church of the pure preaching of the Gospel was 
in conflict. Even if in the Roman Church, bishops, teachers and 
monks taught justification through human works, and thus ob- 
scured Christ’s work, ‘there yet always remains among a few pious 
persons a recognition of Christ’ (Apologia, IV, 392). Even if, in 
the doctrinally false Roman Church of the late Middle Ages and 
-pre-Reformation days, preaching and Communion were dis- 
torted, even at this time there was always a Church on earth. 
And if the Gospel were witnessed to in a heretical Church even 
only in its liturgical prayers (ibid. 385) or became effective only 
in the right administration of Baptism, even here because of the 
overwhelming grace of God one has to take account of believers 
in dispersion. This realisation was seriously regarded as an obliga- 
tion to unite with these brothers. This ‘eavesdropping’ on the 
part of the Augsburg Confession is not to be negatively judged 
only, but rather as also the expression of a concern for unity as 
cautious as it was persevering. 7 

The Augsburg Confession’s conception of the Church, when 
taken seriously, always and necessarily gives rise to the strongest 
impulses towards unifying believers. For the Una Sancta is recog- 
nised as a reality upon earth. Divisions between believers are 
distortions of the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church, dis- 
honouring to Christ, gravely blameworthy, and permitting no 
congregation to rest at ease. 

3. The reunion of divided Churches has to begin with their 
reciprocal discovery of the Church. How is the Church to be 
recognised ? 3 

Here distinction should be made between the problem of the 
recognition of the members of the Church and the task of 
recognising the Church, even though of course it never exists 
without members. 

Article VIII affirms that ‘in this life, many false Christians and 
hypocrites and even open sinners remain among the pious’. “The 
Church is hidden under the large number of the evil’ (Apologia, 
VII, 19); these constitute ‘the Cross with which the Kingdom of 
Christ is furnished’ (18). At the same time the confessional docu- 
ments debar the Church from separating itself from all nominal! 
Christians. This would be to anticipate the Last Judgment, which 
the Lord of the Church Himself will conduct. But the confessional . 
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documents teach the exclusion from the Church by excom- 
munication of gross sinners, heretics and those that despise the 
‘Sacraments, and this excommunication is an eschatological judg- 
ment of God just as much as absolution. But the majority of those 
nominal Christians the Church neither can nor ought to exclude. 
The ecclesia proprie dicta remains hidden till the last day within 
the ecclesia large dicta. 

Nevertheless the Church is recognisable in all distinctness, not 
only the Church as an external religious fellowship but as the 
‘assembly of believers’-—not of course in its believing members 
who are hidden among the nominal Christians, but once again 
in the Gospel and the Sacraments which are infallible signs. These 
are fundamental for the Church not only in a cognitive but also 
in a causative respect. Where the Gospel is purely preached and 
the Sacraments administered in accordance with the Gospel, there 
we have in the most proper sense the reality of the ecclesia proprie 
dicta, of the fellowship of true believers, even if we cannot dis- 
tinguish them individually from the ecclesia large dicta, the merely 
external community. For the Gospel is the power of God and is 
never without effective capacity to arouse and renew faith. In this 
sense the true Church, even though concealed among the large 
number of hypocrites, is visible for faith on earth. 

These notae ecclesiae are taught in an emphatic and exclusive 
sense. 

Good works on the part of the believers, of love to God and 
their neighbour are, for example, not characteristic marks of the 
Church. These works are not rejected. They occur in the Church 
‘as thanksgivings to God’ and are the weapons of Jesus Christ 
against the devil (Apologia, IV, 189 ff.). But hypocrites also can 
exhibit works, and to believers themselves their good works are 
concealed. | 

Moreover, a particular form of order is not a characteristic 
mark of the Church, whether it be the order of divine service, 
or of the ministry, or of the relations between Church and State. 
The significance of order is not belittled. But no particular form 
of order is constitutive of the Church. 

Finally, neither is church discipline a characteristic mark of the 
Church, even if the power of excommunication is committed to 
the Church by its Lord Himself (cf. Formula of Concord: 
Epitome XII, 26). Characteristic of the Church is the preaching 
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of the Gospel, not the Word that condemns but the Word that 
saves. 

Even more striking is the fact that, in distinction from many 
statements of the confessional ‘Revival Movement’ (Erweckung) 
theology of last century, no confessional documents are named 
as marks of the Church. The Apology indeed speaks in this 
connection occasionally of the Confession (VII, 3). The statement 
appealing to Nicolaus of Lyra that declares the Church to be 
wherever ‘a right confession and declaration of faith and truth’ is 
made (22) agrees with this. Since the act of confessing is always 
and essentially a public declaration or word, it may not be far- 
fetched to set it beside Word and Sacrament as a mark of the 
Church. Confession is inherently bound in the closest way to 
Word and Sacrament, since it pronounces what proclamation of 
the Word is pure, and what administration of the Sacraments is 
right. The conclusion is very near that the confessional documents, 
even if not a third nota ecclesiae, should be regarded as nota ecclesiae 
in an inferential sense, since they teach and declare the two true 
marks of the Church, Gospel and Sacraments. Yet one must 
» exercise reserve at this point. For in the passages of the Apologia 
named the thought is evidently less of particular confessional 
documents than of the act of confessing. Just as the norm of the 
Church is the biblical Gospel, and as the Church is defined through 
the preaching of the Gospel and the administering of the Sacra- 
ments, so the Confessional documents are not as such, that is as 
documents, constitutive marks of the Church. They are marks 
within the event (Ereignis) of preaching and administering the 
Sacraments, which takes place in accordance with the confessional 
documents, namely in accordance with the Gospel. The Church 
is not to be recognised where the confessional documents are 
constitutionally valid, unless the preaching is in accordance with 
them. On the other hand, the Church is to be recognised where 
no particular confessional documents are valid, but where preach- 
ing and the administering of the Sacraments is in accordance 
with the Gospel. Confessional documents are important for the 
Church’s proclamation. A Church acts frivolously in abandoning 
its confessional documents. Yet the confessional documents, on 
the view of the Augsburg Confession, are marks of the Church 
only in the event of proclamation in accordance with the con- 

1 See above for the names of the leading theologians, p. 56. 
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fession. Without thereby intending to resolve the confessional 
documents as such into ever renewed personal acts of confession, 
_ what has been said implies this for the marks of the Church: the 
confession is a mark of the Church within the limits of the two 
sole marks, preaching of the Gospel and the administering of the 
Sacraments. Since the confessional documents are by their very 
nature intended to serve the maintenance of Gospel preaching and 
the proper administering of the Sacraments in the Church, they 
are in this their proper function a nota ecclesiae. The confessional 
documents are, that is, a mark of the Church just in so far as this 
mark coincides with the two first notae ecclesiae, and only in them 
can be recognised as a nota ecclesiae. 

4. This doctrine of the Augsburg Confession concerning the 
Church implies for the Lutheran Church on the one hand an in- 
escapable and lasting obligation within the ecumenical endeavours 
of our time. 

Neither the common threat of secularisation and of anti- 
Christian powers to everything Christian, nor the general disorder 
which draws all Christians sympathetically together, neither 
church struggles, nor war-time needs, can be as such the basis for 
the reunion of the Churches. Neither common scientific researches 
and liturgical movements, nor common social and _ political 
demands or obligations, can as such effect and bring about the 
unity of the Church. Even the mutual assistance which Churches 
render each other in time of need is not as such the recovery of 
church unity. The Lutheran Church holds open the door to 
co-operation with other Churches in all such cases and amid the 
shocks of our time is aware of its place within the fellowship of 
seeking and helping. Yet it can recognise the unity of the Church 
only where consensus de doctrina evangelii exists. The Lutheran 
Church is at this point bound by its confession. 

What is meant by “bound by its confession’? The Augsburg 
Confession is obligatory for the speaking and acting of the Church 
as a fellowship of brothers and fathers agreed in the exposition 
of Holy Scripture. The factor of fellowship of agreement is 
strongly emphasised (e.g. Article I: ecclesiae magno consensu apud 
nos docent, and the numerous citations from the Fathers, and also 
the relation to dogma of the ancient Church), but consensus has 
no importance of its own. The confessional documents are not 
obligatory as a consensus, but only as a consensus concerning the 
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right understanding of Holy Scripture. It is not the consensus that 
is judge over church doctrine and activity, but Holy Scripture. 
To be bound by a confession is to be bound with the Church to 
Holy Scripture as the sole norm. This obligation is not taught 
formally by the Augsburg Confession. There is no special article 
devoted to the normative significance of Scripture. It is taught in 
witnessing to the central point of Holy Scripture, namely the 
Gospel. Confessional documents are thus obligatory for the speech 
and action of the Church, since they jointly witness to the Gospel 
on the basis of Holy Scripture. But the obligatory power of the 
confession manifests itself not in the claim to conformity with 
Scripture, but in an actual agreement with Scripture which has 
to be always freshly confirmed in the course of exegetical work. 

Confessional obligation includes another possibility for the 
Church when facing fresh frontiers of heresy. In certain circum- 
stances it may be the duty of the Church to develop its Confession, 
supplement it, secure it against misunderstandings, and even to 
issue, in this exposition of Holy Scripture, new confessional 
documents. Confessional obligation fundamentally contains the 
possibility that statements of the confessional documents, hitherto 
valid, may be corrected in the light of biblical exegesis, and on 
the basis of a better understanding of Holy Scripture. Such 
correction,’ indeed, cannot be held to be obligatory upon an © 
individual member of the Church, or on one theological school, 
but only on the Church as a whole. Meantime confessional 
obligation precludes Churches proclaiming unity where consensus 
de doctrina evangelii is lacking, or where the confessional docu- 
ments of the other Church reject the doctrine of the Augsburg 
Confession on Gospel and Sacraments. 


5. This obligation of the Church to the Augsburg Confession 
means also on the other side the widest liberty for reunion with 
other Churches. 


(a) The Augsburg Confession is a constant and radical challenge 
to the Lutheran Church. For the Church according to its doctrine 
does not exist wherever the Augsburg Confession is ‘held’ or is 
by the church authorities ‘unimpeachably’ guaranteed in law, but 
only where the Gospel is purely preached and the Sacraments 
administered in accordance with the Gospel. The Church does 
not exist merely because someone calls himself Lutheran. The | 
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reality of the Church is determined through the event in which 
Christ speaks and gives Himself in Word and Sacrament. The 
_ Augsburg Confession is always putting the question to the 
Lutheran Church, whether in its speech and action it is really a 
Church. All ecclesiastical self-glorification, all resting on the 
laurels of the Reformation of the Fathers, all security based on 
confessional property, all comfortable self-sufficiency within the 
framework of its historically developed form — all these are 
destroyed by the Augsburg Confession. For by it the Church is 
asked what is happening hic et nunc within itself. This inquisition 
frees the Church for Christ to work ever freshly upon it, who 
is and was and will be always one and the same. 


(b) The Augsburg Confession opens up, in a profound way, 
concern for the brothers who are in Christ, and therewith for the 
one holy Church beyond the limits of the Lutheran Church. 
Those who differ from one another in the conception of the limits 
of the Biblical Canon (e.g. in the value placed on the O.T. 
Apocrypha) can still recognise one another as members of the 
one Body of Christ. For the norm of all church speaking is the 
Bible, not in any formal or quantitative sense, but in substance, 
as the prophetic and apostolic witness to the Gospel. Differences 
in the confessional documents current in the local Churches do 
not constitute limitations to the one Church—if only they could 
come to substantial agreement on the doctrine of the Gospel and 
of the Sacraments. Fundamentally, the unity of the Church can be 
a reality even without confessional documents—if only the pure 
Gospel be preached and the Sacraments celebrated in accordance 
with it. Even the variety in orders of divine service and of the 
ministry is not hostile to the unity of the Church. The Augsburg 
Confession does not merely allow but requires that we break 
through all these differences and boundaries, and penetrate into 
the length and breadth of Christendom, and seek and find our 
brothers there. 


(c) Allegiance to the Augsburg Confession is an ever new 
liberation of the Lutheran Church, since it is a matter of allegiance 
to the Gospel. Allegiance to the Gospel, however, is not a slavery 
of doctrine and life—slavery would be the effect of the law—but 
a liberation for the public praise of the great deeds of God. The 
Augsburg Confession sets no legal limits to the service of the 
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Church, but opens up to the Church the great joy of service in 
all the world which Jesus Christ through His death and resur- 
rection has made His own possession. The Augsburg Confession 
imposes no law of pure doctrine to correspond to the justification 
by works of a so-called orthodoxy, but calls us to Gospel pro- 
clamation. Thus the Augsburg Confession frees the Church from 
the danger of becoming doctrinaire, and from anxious fear of the 
world, and from a merely defensive and conservative attitude. 
The Augsburg Confession constantly reminds the Lutheran 
Church of the overwhelming richness of the gifts which Christ 
through Word and Sacraments bestows upon it, so that it may 
serve the brethren in all confessions and join in praise and 
adoration. 
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(b) SCANDINAVIA 
* 


K..-E. Skydsgaard 


To write about the view which the Scandinavian Lutheran Church 
takes of the Church, its origin, being, and task, is an extremely 
difficult, not to say impossible, task. The difficulty is twofold: 

First, there are within the Church of each Scandinavian country 
many different points of view. There is often great tension 
between these views and Confessional Lutheranism as it is set 
down in the Lutheran confessional literature. Many points of view 
are put forward — high church, low church, broad church, 
pietistic, orthodox, modernist; with the result that the picture is 
often extremely variegated and scintillating. Even within the 
confines of a single country it would be a difficult task to give a 
collective impression of the view taken about the Church to 
which all could give assent. 

Secondly, the Scandinavian Churches do not present an un- 
differentiated uniformity — they stand most certainly in: close 
relationship with each other in that they all take their origins 
from the Lutheran Reformation. They are all typical Lutheran 
Folk-Churches, and there is wide agreement between them as to 
doctrine, liturgical practice, constitution, theology, and piety of 
life. Nevertheless the Church of each country has its own definite 
characteristics, its own special development, and its own special 
problems. 

On account of all this, not a few reasons could be adduced to 
suggest that each country should write its own independent 
account. This would undoubtedly give a richer and more varied 
picture of the various view-points within the Scandinavian 
Lutheran Church, and the special characteristics of each country 
would stand out more clearly and more sharply. If, however, we 
here attempt to give one common assessment both of what 
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concerns the individual countries and the Scandinavian Church 
as a whole, it is due to the conviction that what is common and 
united both in individual countries and in the whole Scandinavian 
Church is stronger than what is special and differentiating. The 
differences are not like walls which separate and divide. They 
merely express different traits which in the last resort make the 
unity richer and more vital. es 

The following account therefore will not give a picture of 
church life in our different Scandinavian Churches, but will try 
to set forth the fundamental view of the Church which to-day 
characterises Scandinavian theology as a whole. The document 
must not be taken to be a complete statement, because it will 
undoubtedly leave many people dissatisfied, both on the right 
and the left. It must be regarded as an attempt to draw out those 
broad principles which form the underlying unity amid the 
manifold varieties. And it will endeavour to take due account of 
— the chief points of tension, wherever they are felt. 


I. The Origin of the Church 


The visible concrete Church, gathered round the Word and 
the Sacraments, is, in spite of all the human variegation it presents 
to us, a part of the universal Church which Christ founded. It is 
therefore a link in God’s plan of salvation which runs throughout 
history. To this plan the Bible bears witness. It is a plan stretching 
from the beginning of man’s history to the visible, “open’ 
establishment of God’s Kingdom in glory at the end of time. In 
this plan the people of Israel take a unique part, as being God’s 
chosen instrument whereby His salvation was revealed before the 
Kingdom broke forth in Christ, the Son of the living God. Christ 
is the central point in God’s plan of salvation. He is the kingdom 
itself, the autobasileia as Origen expresses it. “The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us.’ Christ’s coming into the world, His 
life, words, and deeds, His death and resurrection and ascension 
—these are the saving events of the Kingdom of God. But God’s 
work of salvation is not ended with these. Between the coming 
of Christ in ‘the fulness of time’ and the Kingdom’s final establish- 
ment stands the age of the Church militant. When the disciples 
asked Jesus after His resurrection whether He would ‘restore the 
kingdom of Israel’, Jesus answered, ‘It is not for you to know 
the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own. 
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power. But ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you, and ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem 
-and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth’ (Acts 1. 
7-8). This means that the Kingdom in its fulness has not yet come, 
but that until it comes they shall be His ekklesia, His chosen people 
upon the earth. Just as the Second Coming means the visible 
establishment of the Kingdom so Pentecost inaugurates the new 
age in which Christ shall be with His disciples, not in visible 
presence, but in the Spirit. 

This people is the Church. Just as Israel was the people of the 
old covenant, so the Church of God was to be the people of the 
new covenant. 

This new people, in which the work of Christ is to be con- 
stantly carried on, has its root in the will of Christ. The basis of 
the Church’s existence is the earthly life of Christ as revealed in 
His words and deeds, His death and resurrection. The Church 
exists not only under the influence of the unique personality of 
Jesus; it is built not only upon the preaching of Jesus concerning 
the Kingdom of God; but it exists and is built upon the apostolic 
witness concerning the living, risen Lord and Saviour. Between 
the ‘Jesus of History’ and the ‘Christ of the Church’ stand the 
Resurrection and Pentecost. The Church exists because the risen 
Christ came to His disciples and made them His people, who were 
to spread abroad to all the nations of the earth. From Pentecost 
onwards, and throughout all ages “until he come’, God constantly 
sustains and re-fashions His people, in the midst of whom Christ, 
through Word and Sacrament, is present in the Spirit as Lord. 

The Augsburg Confession speaks thus about this Church: Item 
docent quod una, sancta ecclesia perpetuo mansura sit (Article VII). 
The Reformers wished to be nothing else than servants of this 
one holy catholic Church, as it was from the beginning onwards. _ 
Any thought of founding a new Church was wholly and entirely 
outside their intention. 


Il. The Essence of the Church 


The Church is the Regnum Christi upon earth, wherein Christ's 
work and dominion was to be set forth and extended upon earth 
till the end of time. It is not God’s Kingdom itself, but it is at 
once the vehicle and the earthly reality of God’s Kingdom to the 
sinful world, 
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As the Regnum Christi the Church is a Divine Creation. It is 
not a free college-like association of pious and believing people 
but a society of people chosen by and dedicated to God. The 
Church in its essence is not an organisation or an institution, but 
a people, or as Paul puts it, a Body, in which Christ Himself is 
the life-giving centre, who forges the different links into a unity. 
Christ stands over the Church as its Head, but is intimately one 
with it as His Body. He does not stand apart from His people 
whom He has liberated and redeemed. 

This Church is no mere invisible and spiritual entity. It exists 
for ever as a visible society of human beings, and its human 
element is thereby apparent. The Church is God’s creation, but 
in a visible earthly form. It is a corpus mixtum, at once divine and 
_ human. It is both the place where the word of God’s Kingdom, 
with its life and power, breaks through, and at the same time it 
is an earthly, incomplete, human entity. It is an association of 
those who are ‘translated into the Kingdom of the Son’, and who 
thereby truly have a share in salvation; but at the same time it 
consists of people who are always showing themselves children 
of this world, tainted to the core with the marks of sin and death. 
By these things its duality is apparent. 

It follows that the relationship between God’s Kingdom and 

the Church is always a double one. On the one hand the Kingdom 
of God always forms the frontiers, as it were, from which the 
Church is judged. On the other hand, God’s Kingdom gives to 
the Church all its divine content. All that is problematic for the 
Church springs from this duality: it is God’s Church where the 
risen Lord operates and works, and it is man’s Church which 
must incessantly be freed from apostasy and superstition, from 
self-esteem and stubbornness. Time and again the Church is 
tempted to become a perhaps very religious and zealous 
institution for the propagation of piety, wherein the freedom 
of the Gospel is exchanged for the bondage of the Law in this or 
that form. The Church which becomes an end in itself, and lays 
down its own law, or grows cold through outer formality, is in 
danger of becoming an apostate Church. Therefore God con~ 
stantly stirs up strife against the Church for the Church. Ecclesia 
semper reformanda est. 

This tension within the Church between the divine and the 
human elements in it makes the Church an eschatological entity. _ 
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It is eschatological in a double sense. First, because it has its place 
here in this world of sin and death, where God’s Kingdom must 
constantly, by the witness of preaching and the administration 
of the sacraments, with the words and deeds of Christ, His death 
and resurrection as content, break through all hindrances and 
opposition, and make men partakers in Christ who is the King- 
dom. Secondly, because it is constantly on the march towards the 
Kingdom in its visible glory. It is an ecclesia viatorum, a Church 
on pilgrimage towards a Kingdom which is its future goal. When 
the Kingdom itself shall come, then the age of the Church 
militant, as we believers know it, will be over. That which often 
was painfully concealed here on earth will then be laid bare. All 
that was ambiguous, concealed and doubtful will yield before the 
Kingdom of God in its purity. Then we shall no longer be on 
the march, but at the goal. 


Il. The Essential Marks of the Church 


The Augsburg Confession, Article VII, reads as follows: Item 
docent, quod una sancta ecclesia perpetuo mansura sit. Est autem ecclesia 
congregatio sanctorum, in qua evangelium recte docetur et sacramenta 
recte administrantur. 

The Church is therefore in the first place a People, whose mark 
it is to be holy and faithful: congregatio sanctorum seu fidelium. The 
Church is holy, not because its members are ‘ethically perfect’, 
but because through Christ’s saving work they are saved from 
the power of sin and death and Satan, in order that they should 
be Christ’s own possession, and serve Him in His Kingdom in 
everlasting righteousness, innocence and bliss (explanation of the 
second Article of Faith in Luther’s Small Catechism). 

The Church is a society of brethren, not by birth but by new- 
birth, not by reason of a common outlook upon life, common 
thoughts or common experience, but primarily because, by 
Christ’s cross, they are reconciled to the Father and to each other 
(Eph. 2). 

The visible Church contains both sancti and mali et hypocritae 
(Confession, Article VIII). This arises from the duality we have 
already spoken of. As long as the Church continues here on earth 
and Christ’s Kingdom is not yet revealed, the wheat and the tares 
must grow together. No man and no Church can of its own 
power decide who are the true members of the Church. The 
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Church’s only concern is to bring men, by the preaching of the 
Gospel, to a decision of faith and to let the Word itself condemn 
or raise up, without attempting to pronounce a final judgment. 
‘Judgment belongeth unto the Lord’, and it will come with the 
full visible setting up of the Kingdom. 

In the second place this People can be further distinguished by 
what goes on and happens'among them. There Christ is present 
in His Spirit through the Word and sacraments. The Church is 
the People who on the one hand are created and constantly go 
on. being created through the means of grace, and on the other 
hand have the task entrusted to them of spreading the apostolic 
message and of administering the sacraments. The Church is both 
the creation and the instrument of the Spirit. Both sides are 
brought out in the Confession: in qua recte docetur evangelium et 
recte administrantur sacramenta. 

The Church has its characteristic marks. In his work, Von den 
Konziliis und Kirchen (1539), Luther mentions seven: God’s Word; 
Baptism; Holy Communion; the Power of the Keys; the Office 
of Preaching; Prayer with public Praise and Thanksgiving; the 
Cross and Passion. Of these seven the Augsburg Confession singles 
out two as being special means of grace: the preaching of the 
Word and the administration of the sacraments. 

The Lutheran Churches in general regard the preaching of 
the Word as a means of grace. But there is not full agreement 
as to the meaning of this means of grace, or its position in 
relation to the sacraments. The Revivalists will always lay the 
chief stress on preaching, while in Denmark the school of teaching 
which derives from Grundtvig, and in other places the high- 
church movement, have a tendency to lay the chief stress on the 
sacraments. In spite of all differences, however, a vital oral preach- 
ing, built upon the Holy Scripture, is by Lutherans regarded 
as an indispensable constituent of the Church. The individual 
preacher is not free to choose his own text for his Sunday sermon, 
but his preaching is tied down to one or many set passagés. 

The purpose of the sermon is not at bottom doctrinal, or moral; 
certainly not to set forth one’s own personal experiences or 
subjective ideas, but to witness, in the New Testament sense of 
that word; that is to say, to witness about the foundation of our 
faith; that is, Christ and His work. Preaching is something which 

happens. It is the propagation, in the speech of to-day and to the | 
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men of to-day, of that same witness to Christ upon which the 
Church in its time was founded, and whereby men constantly 
come to believe and are perpetually upheld in the faith. 

The Church is not “The Church of words’, but “The Church | 
of the Word’. That Word is not an empty sound, not only and 
merely a means for an intellectual understanding or an emotional 
excitement, but a Word which is the instrument whereby God 
may reveal His judgments and His saving gospel. It is the Word 
which creates whatsoever it calls by name. That it can do this 
through the instrumentality of the preaching of a sinful man is 
due to God’s free and wonderful gift of grace. 

_ Alongside the witness of preaching stand the two sacraments, 
_ Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 

In the Lutheran Church there has been doubt as to whether 
Penance is a sacrament. Both in the Augsburg Confession and 
in Luther’s Small Catechism, Penance is mentionéd in close 
conjunction with Baptism and Holy Communion. In the course 
of time private confession, which the reformers took for 
granted, fell into disuse. The so-called general confession was 
substituted for it, in which common confession of sin was made, 
and a general absolution pronounced. In Denmark and Norway, 
general confession is made, but the absolution is given individually 
with the laying-on of hands by the minister. Not a little uncer- 
tainty prevails to-day about confession. In some places there is a 
growing understanding both of private individual confession and 
of general public confession. (The latter generally takes place in 
services where the Holy Communion is celebrated.) In other 
places little importance is attached to confession. 

The sacraments are those acts which take place when the con- 
gregation is gathered together and which have their origin in the 
will of Christ Himself. In them the risen and living Saviour 
Himself, according to His promise, is present in His redeeming 
power, in the form of an outward sign. Sacraments are not merely 
professional tokens or symbolic acts which supplement preaching 
in the form of.a sign, but they are acts by which the salvation of 
Christ breaks through afresh to mankind; they are signs wherein 
that which the sacramental word signifies, in its meaning and 
content, really does happen. Sacraments are the eschatological acts 
of the Kingdom of God, in the sense that in them the Kingdom 
which is to come is present here and now. The Lutheran Church 
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does not teach that sacraments are God’s only means of salvation. 
Deus non suam virtutem sacramentis alligavit. It teaches that preach- 
ing and sacraments are God’s revealed means of salvation for us, 
and that they have the promise over them that they are God's 
trysting place with men. 


Baptism. ‘Our fundamental incorporation into Christ occurs 
through Baptism. In virtue of our natural birth we belong to a 
race that is under the dominion of sin and death. By nature we 
are members of sinful humanity and our entire being is subject 
to its conditions (original sin). By means of Baptism we are set 
in an entirely new context. We become members of the new 
humanity whose Head is Christ, and which in Him participates 
in the righteousness of God and the life of the New Age. Bap- 
tism in the triune Name of God is a true act of God. It is not 
merely a symbolic illustration of the meaning of Christianity. It 
is an act whereby man, through water and God’s Word, is 
received into covenant relationship with God by being made par- 
taker in Christ’s saving work, and by being incorporated into His 
body. Our Churches regard infant Baptism as the richest form of 
Baptism, because it is then made perfectly clear that God deals 
with men as they are, regardless of any merit or desert, virtue or 
religious experience. 

The ‘new birth’ in Baptism implies a new start, which is 
followed by new life lived with Christ in faith, a life which only 
reaches its goal and fulfilment in eternal life. 

Hence it is the Church’s constant. task to teach its baptised 
children the faith wherein they were baptised, so that they may 
stow up steadfastly rooted in that fellowship with Christ which 
began in their Baptism. The Christian life is a “Training in 
Baptism’, in which ‘the old Adam in us should by daily contrition 
and repentance be drowned and die with all sins and evil lusts, 
and, again a new man daily come forth and arise, who shall live 
before God in righteousness and purity for ever’ (The Small 
Catechism). : 

We get in our Churches a great tension between two different 
conceptions of the Christian life. The one lays chief stress on the 
subjective factor in salvation; and the centre of gravity all too 
easily gets moved from God’s sovereign act, to man’s own 


1 See The Lutheran World Federation Assembly, 1947, Report of Section I. - 
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surrender and the ‘personal appropriation’ of salvation by faith. 
The other lays chief stress on the objective Word of God, and 
upon God’s sovereign acts in preaching and sacrament. Those 
holding this view are anxious to avoid speaking too definitely 
about ‘surrender’ and ‘appropriation’, lest a concealed ‘synergism’ 
should weigh too heavily, and lest salvation in spite of all protests 
to the contrary should, in the last resort, be made dependent upon 
the free will of man. 

This tension cannot be resolved by any nicely balanced theo- 
logical exposition. It must be borne and fought out in ordinary 
concrete life. Any cut and dried stabilising of the question cannot 
be obtained, nor is it indeed desirable. 


The Lord’s Supper. Whereas Baptism is a single unrepeatable 
act, which brings our whole life into relation to Christ, the Lord’s 
Supper is given us in order that by it Christ may continually 
nourish and build up those who are members of His Body. The 
Holy Communion is the sacred feast wherein the crucified and 
risen Jesus Christ is present under the forms of bread and wine, 
for the forgiveness of our sins and to give us eternal life. In this 
Sacrament, time as it were stands still: Christ’s cross is present 
amongst us to-day not as a new offering (sacrificium) but as a gift 
(sacramentum et testamentum). In the Holy Communion we are 
partakers in the perfect sacrifice of Christ. 

Holy Communion is first and foremost communion with Christ. 
Here the Christian enters into direct communion with his living 
Lord. The central point in the Sacrament is Christ’s own words, 
which He used on the first Maundy Thursday when He instituted 
the sacred feast of the new covenant. These words have a three- 
fold meaning. First, they are words of institution, which speak 
of the first Communion and include the command to ‘do this 
in remembrance of me’. Three things, says Luther, are funda- 
mentally necessary for a valid Communion: ‘God’s Word, 
God's order, and God’s command’ (Luther in the Greater Cate- 
chism). Secondly, Christ’s words are words of consecration. By 
virtue of these words we believe that the crucified and risen 
Saviour is Himself present, and makes us partakers of His Body 
and Blood. ‘In virtue of these words, which are said over the 
bread and wine, thou hast here his Body and Blood’, says Luther 
in the Greater Catechism. Thirdly, Christ’s words are words of 
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proclamation, which show us that the whole Gospel is contained 
in this Sacrament. The words assure us that forgiveness of sins is 
here given, and with it eternal life and blessedness, as Luther says 
in his Small Catechism. 

The theologians of our Churches are not agreed as to the 
manner in which Christ is present in the holy Sacrament. 
Especially is there divergence of view about the significance of 
the material elements for this kind of Presence. A good deal of 
confusion prevails on this point; often there is a quite strained 
relationship to Luther’s original teaching. But in spite of all 
differences it is our common faith that Christ is present in the — 
Sacrament. 

Next, the Communion is a fellowship between the members of 
Christ's Body. Wir werden in einander verwandelt, says Luther. 
This means that the Holy Communion ceases to be a mere 
individualistic meal, signifying a pious act of Christian profession. 
It is a social fellowship-meal, where Christ binds men together in 
love, mutual help, and responsibility, both bodily and spiritual. 
And it is a meal through which the body of Christ is built up 
all down the ages. | 
- Finally, the Communion is the eschatological Feast of Joy, 
where the Church looks forward to the Great Messianic Feast in 
God’s Kingdom beyond the grave, where Christ—now concealed 
beneath the “Church’s sign’—shall become a visible, living reality. 
Here on earth the Communion is the cibus viatorum, through 
which pilgrims and sojourners have a share in the power and the 
joy of the heavenly feast. Therefore thanksgiving and joy 
(eucharistia) must needs characterise the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, and Communion should form an integral part of every 

service of “High Mass’. The Holy Communion, as the Church’s 
__ ‘sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving’, forms the culminating point 
in our worship. 

Many individual congregations in Scandinavia are weak in their 
understanding of the use and blessing of Holy Communion. But 
it is good to know that in our Churches as a whole there is a 
growing appreciation of the central importance of Holy Com- 
munion for our Christian life and of its fixed place in our worship. 


IV. The Church's Message | 
The Church lives by God’s Word with which it has been. 
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entrusted, not as a static possession of which it is the over-lord, 
but as a gift which is constantly to be received anew. Its mission _ 
- is to preach the Gospel to all the world; and therefore the Church 
is for all time a missionary Church. In so far as it is no longer 
that, it is to that extent on the way towards ceasing to be God’s 
Church on earth. 

God’s Word meets us as Law and as Gospel. When the Church 
proclaims the Law it says that God is main Lord and Creator, 
and it is the destiny of Man to love God with all his heart, to obey 
Him, to trust in Him, with all his heart to love his neighbour as 
himself. | 

The Law has a double significance. On the one hand it appears 
as a ‘law of creation’, which phrase betokens God’s good intention 
towards mankind and also God’s constant care of His human 
creatures. The Law is beclouded and distorted by sin, but it is not 
abrogated. The Law of creation has its origin in God’s love to | 
His creation, and even in the midst of this sinful world which is 
under God’s ‘Nay’ the Law of creation is God’s concealed “Yes’ 
to His fallen creation. | | . 

And yet, in the context, this is not the heart of the matter. 
When the Law declares that God is man’s Law and Creator, it is 
‘holy, righteous and good’ (Rom. 7. 12). But nevertheless it has 
the power to judge and to slay. For since the commandment of 
the Law ever indicts man it shows that he does not love God 
and his neighbour with all his heart, but himself. Through the 
Law it becomes clear that man neither can nor will let God be 
God. He is never content to receive life of God’s hand, but must 
needs be his own master; yes, man is wayward enough to think 
that by his own intellectual, ethical or religious powers he can 
approach God and live with Him. Men want to be ‘justified by 
their own work’. 

But where the Spirit takes the Law into His service it becomes 
obvious that man has ruined the life God gave him and has 
become the prey of sin and death. The Spirit makes use of the 
Law to lead mankind to a consciousness of sin and to put him 
under probation. By this means the Spirit breaks in sunder man’s 
self-sufficiency and pride. The Gospel is the good news that God 
in Christ, apart altogether from the Law, has revealed Himself to 
the world in order to bring to nought the power of sin, death, 
and Satan here on earth; and thereby to save mankind by making 
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man. a ‘member of Christ’. The Gospel is the Message of God’s 
unconditional love, which, contrary to the demand of the Law, 
gives sinners access to Himself. ; 

In himself man is always a sinner. But in Christ he is justified. 
Man is simul justus et peccator. Every form of self-righteousness is 
for ever excluded. 

Christ is not only the justifier of men but also their sanctifier. 
By the forgiveness of sin God delivers men from the power of 
self, sin and the evil one. He saves them from a false bondage to 
this world and its vanities in order that they may freely serve 
Him as His creatures. A new life of faith and thanksgiving, of love 
to one’s neighbour, of vocation, yes, even of trial and suffering, 
springs forth from the message of the forgiveness of sins. 

‘Thus must a Christian think: My God has given to me, un- 
worthy and foredoomed as I am, without any merit of my own 
an exceeding richness of godliness and salvation, which is alto- 
gether undeserved, and comes from nothing but God’s mercy in 
Christ; so that from henceforth I have need of nothing else but 
to believe that this is so. Therefore will I for my part, freely and 
courageously, without any thought of reward, do what pleases 
such a father and become a Christ for my neighbour even as 
Christ has become so for me. I will do nothing but what I per- 
ceive shall be pleasing to him and profitable for salvation, while 
meantime I by my faith have my all-sufficiency in Christ’ (Von 
der Freiheit eines Christenmenschen, 1520). 

This new life in Christ is not a complete, visible reality here on 
earth, but it is lived secretly in faith, carrying on a constant fight 
with the ‘old man’ of sin and death. Perpetually must this old 
man be disciplined and judged by the Law in order that Christ 
may conquer by His grace and mercy. For this reason both the 
Law and the Gospel must be preached as long as man lives on 
earth. 


V. The Church’ s Office 


The question of the Church’s office involves not a little tension, 
both within our respective countries and, in certain respects, 
~ between the Churches involved. An emphatic low-church point 
of view is found, as well as a quite extreme high-church one. The 
following observations make no attempt to include the views of 
all parties. But they can in their measure be said to be generally 
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acceptable, and they may be said to be in accord with our 
respective Churches’ Ordinals. 

The predominating concept is that of the Congregation or 
People, congregatio sanctorum seu fidelium. Here the chief stress falls. 
It is therefore consistent with this that our Churches attach great | 
significance to the priesthood of all believers; and the practical 
consequence of this is that the laity play a very real part in our 
church life. This is seen in the evangelising work, both on its 
spiritual and economic sides, which is carried on in both the home 
and foreign mission fields for the most part by the laity. In this 
connection one may say in passing that, without this active 
participation on the part of the laity in the life and work of the 
Church, our churches would not, in any real sense of the word, 
be ‘Folk-Churches’. The lay movement contributes in a high 
degree to making the Church really belong to the people. 

Within the aforesaid congregatio sanctorum there is the ‘special 
priesthood’, instituted by God Himself, as a ministry whereby 
God’s work of salvation may be carried on, through the preaching 
of the Word and the administration of the sacraments. In the 
Article on the Church our Confession does not mention the 
ministry, but the necessity for it is clearly stated in Article V, 
which follows immediately after the Article on ‘Justification 
by Faith’: Ut hanc fidem consequamur, institutem est ministerium 
docendi evangelii et porrigendi sacramenta. Nam per verbum et sacra- 
menta tanquam per instrumenta donatur Spiritus Sanctus, qui fidem 
efficit, ubi et quando visum est Deo, in iis, qui audiunt evangelium. 

From this it clearly emerges that the priesthood exists for the 
sake of preaching and the administration of the sacraments; yet 
not in the sense that these things are dependent for their validity 
upon a special status conferred by a special ordination; they have 
their validity solely in the virtue of Christ’s word and institution. 
The words of the Confession state clearly that the ‘special priest- 
hood’ is of God’s ordering, and does not merely exist—as it 
says—for the sake of order’. Rather it is given to the Church 
by Christ as a gift (Eph. 4. 11 ff); as a ministry in the Church 
and for the Church, in order that God’s Word may always be 
preached, and the holy sacraments administered, and the Lordship 
of Christ be thereby set forth. 

The priesthood therefore does not exist to rule but only to 
serve. This special ministry can never infringe on the rights and 
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responsibilities of other Christians; rather the office of the 
ministers binds them all the more to be servants. 

It is God Himself who constantly calls, equips, and sends forth 
instruments for His ministry. It is in the act of Ordination—which 
takes place when the congregation is publicly assembled, with 
the reading of Scripture, prayer and the laying-on of hands— 
that the bishop admits the ordinand to ‘the holy office of priest, 
with power and authority hereafter to preach God’s Word and 
administer the holy sacraments’. The tension which must always 
exist in the evangelical Churches between the direct acts of God 
and human mediation is due to the tension between the divine 
and the human in the Church; a tension which must continue as 
long as the Church exists here on earth, and which the Church 
must ever endure in prayer and faith. 

By understanding the office of the priest in this kind of way 
the Lutheran Churches clearly differ from that view which sees 
in the Office only a mere human arrangement for the sake of 
order, and also from the opposite view which sees the Office as a 
hierarchy over, or by the side of, the congregation. In this con- 
nection we can entirely subscribe to the words of William 
Temple: ‘It is the living body which gives authority to its Orders; 
it is not the possession of valid Orders which gives authority to 
the body’. 

According to the Reformers’ teaching it is this ministry of 
Word and sacraments which constitutes the esse of the Church. 
The individual Churches must decide who shall exercise this 
priestly office; and they must do so from the only true motive 
there is, namely, how the Church may best fulfil its work and 
ministry of setting forth the Kingdom of Christ to men. 

All the Lutheran Churches of Scandinavia have retained the 
office of Bishop. The Apostolic Succession is conserved in Sweden 
and has been re-introduced in Finland. In these two Churches the 
Succession is regarded as a valuable, some would say necessary, 
expression of the Church’s continuity and independence, as well 
as of its essential unity with other Churches. But neither of these 
Churches regards the Succession as necessary for a valid priest- 
hood or for the validity of the sacraments, ‘nor is the unbroken 
succession any guarantee that the Gospel will be preached’. | 

There is no complete agreement as to the intrinsic value of the 
Bishop’s office. Some, for example the disciples of Grundtvig, and 
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many within the Revivalist movement, see in the Bishop not 
something essential to the Church, but think that his office, like 
any other church ‘ordinance’, is something secondary, and in 
principle quite unnecessary. The: Church is free to create such 
ordinances as are best for every age, so that it may really be what 
it was founded to be. Others see in the office of Bishop something 
just as necessary and fundamental to the Church as is the office of 
minister. These regard the office of Bishop as being inherent both 
in the New Testament and in the Lutheran Confessional literature. 

But in spite of all criticism of, and disagreement about, the 
office of Bishop, that office is in fact a historical reality in our 
Churches which no one would think of removing. The retention 
of bishops witnesses to the consciousness of the Scandinavian 
Lutheran Churches that they are united with the Church down 
through the ages. Similarly many are convinced that the Bishop’s 
office can be a strong defence for the Church’s au Aeeiy: in 
critical times. 

The actual work and function of the Bishop is not coptily the 
same in the different Scandinavian Churches, but we may mention 
the following common features: 

1. The Bishop is the Ordinator. In spite of all the different rules 
for the choice and recruitment to the priesthood it is the Bishop. 
who in the last resort is responsible for ordaining men to the 
priesthood. 

2. He is the Visitator. Through his visits to the parishes of the 
dioceses he has his part in forwarding the Christian life. 


3. He is the Pastor Pastorum, who helps the priests of the diocese 
by advice and guidance, comfort and rebuke; and also by sum- 
moning the clergy to meetings and discussions of a theological or 
edifying kind. 

4. Finally, he is the leader of the practical administration of the 
dioceses, and the link between the diocese and the ministry for 
church affairs. In Sweden and Finland he is ex officio chairman 
of the chapters to which the administration of the dioceses is 
entrusted. 


VI. The Church's External Organisation 


The preaching of the Word and the administration of the 
sacraments constitute the Church. In these things the Church 
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must be one. But uniformity cannot and ought not to be de- 
manded in the Church’s external organisation, which is only the 
framework of the Church’s real function. The Church’s external — 
organisations are of man’s making and they can as such be an 
object of strife. But the strife only becomes decisive at the point 
where ordinances threaten to hinder the Church’s essential task. 
The external organisation of the Church is not the Church itself, 
but regulations put forward by the Church for the Church, in 
order that the Church may carry out its work among the people. 
If any attempt should be made from outside to lay upon the 
Church any ordinance which conflicts with her real nature and 
task, then the Church, whatever the consequences, must say a 
decided ‘No’. 

The external organisation common to all the Lutheran Churches 
of Scandinavia is that of the ‘Folk~Church’. All of them are 
typical established folk-Churches and working with the State. 

In and for itself a folk-Church and a state~Church are not one 
and the same thing. A folk-Church could keep most of its present 
organisation without any direct connection with the State. _ 

Nevertheless, historic development has brought it about that 
the folk-Churches in our respective countries have a direct con- 
nection with the State. This connection is to be understood 
whenever the word ‘folk-Church’ is used in this paragraph. 

In the organisation of our folk-Churches two things should be 
observed, the one more external and accidental, the other more 
internal and essential. 


1. The significance of the external and accidental feature is that 
the Church is bound up with the people in special visible manner. 
The Church is not something foreign to the life of the people, but 
is part and parcel of it like other institutions of the people. The 
ultimate authority is in many respects the legislating Parliament 
of the realm though Parliament has hitherto recognised the 
Church's right to independence in its own inner life. The inde- 
pendence is underlined in the case of Sweden and Finland by the 
so-called ‘church assembly’, which deal with all church matters 
of importance and put direct proposals to the Government in 
church questions. In Norway a new church constitution has been 
prepared in recent years. 

The State not only tolerates but recognises and supports the 
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Church. Its ministers are for a great part educated in the state 
universities and are appointed to their livings by the King upon 
_the nomination of the particular congregation. In Sweden and 
Finland, however, the majority of ministers are appointed by a 
cathedral chapter. 

The Lutheran Churches of the North have until this present 
time agreed to this arrangement, which is the result of the 
historical development through the centuries. Or to put it another 
way, the Church has accepted this offer from the nation, with all 
the possibilities, but also all the dangers, it entails. 


2. But the organisation of the folk-Church has also an inner, 
religious side. No one has stressed this in our time more than 
Bishop Einar Billing, Bishop of Vasteras in Sweden (} 1939). He 
maintained that the Church is not an abstract entity but meets 
every individual person visibly and concretely, in his parish 
through its church, priest, services, and its fellowship in Baptism 
and Holy Communion. Here is the Church. The Church, in all 
its visible and concrete form as folk-Church, gathered around 
Word and Sacrament, is, quite simply, God’s universal and 
unbounded offer of forgiveness of sins to the whole people. 
Salvation is not due to the decision or experience of the individual 
but to God’s everflowing grace towards ordinary, earthly, sinful 
men in this particular place. The outer expression of this is forth- 
coming in the fact that by far the greater part of the people are 
baptised and get religious instruction in the schools. The fellow- 
ship of the baptised is the fellowship between just those people 
who live and dwell in that particular place, and who through 
Baptism. are received into Christ’s Kingdom. It is a fellowship 
where one supports and helps the other. 

The dangers which beset the folk-Church in its present form 
must not be passed over. A Norwegian commentary upon this 
point contains the following words, which I quote to make 
it clear that there is tension: ‘It is indeed as has been said (in the 
foregoing). But at the same time, unless God’s prevenient grace 
sooner or later comes to expression in “decision”, “experience” 
or rather in a Christian attitude towards all which this implies, 
the folk-Church is not finally realised. A people merely baptised, 
who do not attach themselves to, or participate in, the congrega- 
tion gathered around Word and Sacrament, represents neither a 
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real Church nor the real folk-Church. There is ambiguity here, 
which cannot be overlooked unless one shuts one’s eyes to some- 
thing essential in our idea of the Church.’ 

In itself the theory of the folk-Church contains in its very 
nature such a corrective. Yet it is good to have it constantly 
brought forward; for the Church can, almost unnoticed, become 
a ‘public institution’, which expresses and satisfies the people's 
“religious needs’, instead of being Christ’s instrument of salvation. 
The words of Revelation can become all too true: ‘I know thy 
works, that thou hast a name that thou livest, and thou art dead.’ 
This is true of every kind of Church as well as of the folk-Church. 
The question must therefore be constantly raised, whether the 
form, such as that which has developed in our Churches, has the 
right to exist. It is a question which becomes particularly pressing 
the more modern culture becomes secularised. Since the visible 
Church is always tempted to become degenerate we cannot escape 
the duty of constantly asking ourselves diligently and attentively, 
in the light of Holy Writ, whether the established Church is a 
minister of the Gospel or its master. It is better for a Church to 
be lonely in the land, without any official connection with public 
life, if it really is a Church, than to enjoy a whole number of 
rights and privileges at the cost of losing the power and spirit of 
its Lord. And it is true for all circumstances and times that the 
need and duty of renewal can never cease, because everything in 
the Church must be subservient to obedience to the Word of 
God. | | 

The Scandinavian Lutheran Churches have agreed to, and up 
to the present have thankfully accepted, the outer organisation of 
the folk~Church. Whether they have the right to live as folk- 
Churches in their present form depends entirely upon one thing 
only, namely whether—whatever their outer organisation may 
_ be—they fulfil that which is the Church’s only task, namely by 
the right preaching of God’s Word and the right administering 
of the sacraments they are an instrument for the saving work of 
Christ. to be brought to our people, “until he come’. 


VII. Our Relation to the Ecumenical Movement 

Among the Lutheran Churches there has been in recent years 
much reflection as to what really constitutes Lutheranism, and 
Scandinavian Lutheran research has in small measure contributed _ 
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to this. The Scandinavian Lutheran Churches have, as is quite 
natural, their place in “The Lutheran World Federation’. The 
Lutheran Churches in our northern countries feel themselves in 
a very special way to be sister-Churches; and their feeling of 
fellowship has steadily grown in the last generation, and this has 
resulted in various concrete proposals. | 

But, at the same time, the Scandinavian Churches whole- 
heartedly participate in the Ecumenical Movement; and they are 
members of the World Council of Churches. What is the rela- 
tionship between our Churches’ confessional outlook and the 
Churches of other confessions ? And how can they work together? 
By way of answer it must be observed that the Augsburg Con- 
fession does not define the Church as ‘a congregation of faithful 
men in which the Lutheran Confession is taught clean and pure’, 
but ‘in which the Gospel is rightly preached and the sacraments 
rightly administered’. This means that the Augsburg Confession 
clearly looks back to Holy Scripture itself and its final authority. 
The Church is never formally defined as ‘Lutheran’, as if Luther 
wanted to found a new Church in his own name. It is defined 
clearly and solely as having its ethos in the right preaching of the 
Gospel and the right administration of the sacraments. In this it 
knows it is one with the true Church of all ages. In Article XXI 
the claim is made that the doctrine of the Confession contains 
nothing which is discrepant from the Scriptures nor from the 
Church of Rome, so far as that Church is known from ‘writers’. 
By ‘writers’ is meant the Greek and Latin Fathers. Here the 
Augsburg Confession takes its stand in principle upon the 
ecumenical basis. 

Since the Augsburg Confession thus looks to an apostolic basis, 
it becomes like a constant question-mark to the Lutheran Church 
of our time, and that in a double sense. On the one hand it asks 
whether the Church to-day does on the whole stand upon the 
basis which the Confession mentions, that of Holy Scripture and 
of the true Church. On the other hand, by its very question the 
Confession prevents the Church from becoming a narrow and 
rigid Confessional Church, which so to say rests in peace upon a 
once-for-all decided basis. But the question also opens a way to 
our brothers in other church communities and also to their 
Churches. The Augsburg Confession gives the Lutheran Church 
and all other Churches a meeting place in the Holy Scriptures 
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themselves, so that all may be quick of hearing and frank about 
what the Scripture says. In it we have an open and clear ecumenical 
Confession, which puts both the Lutheran and other Churches 
within the ambit of the Scripture’s word and witness. 

The Augsburg Confession lays down no outer formal con- 
ditions for the Church’s oneness, be it a definite external organisa- 
tion, a definite form of liturgy, a definite form of government, 
and so on. It directs attention solely upon this one thing, that the 
Gospel be rightly preached and the sacraments be administered 
in accordance with the intention of Holy Scripture. Not that 
organisation has no part to play; but it takes the second place. 

The Lutheran Churches of Scandinavia acknowledge with grati- 
tude that through the Reformation there has been given to the 
Church a new light upon the essential elements in God’s revela- 
tion. But they cannot, in confessional complacency, sunder them- 
selves from the other church communities. They must needs 
stand up and walk together with others on the same road. They 
must partake in frank discussions with the Yea and Nay which 
such discussion involves. And they must work together according 
as the particular times demand. They will try to do all their work 
without confessional narrowness, and yet at the same time without 
faithlessness to the truth for which the Fathers of the Reformation 
fought. 3 

They know that the unity of the Church is not a question of 
human endeavour and labour. It is wholly and entirely the work 
of God. But they know also that to-day there is sounding—in 
spite of all the apparently insuperable difficulties—a call to meet 
with their brothers in other Churches and to march upon the 
way together with them. 

What will be the result of the meetings it is not our ‘business 
to determine and prophesy. The Churches have only to walk in 
the way in obedience to the concrete command at the moment, 
hoping for the day when Christ shall set up His Kingdom in all 
its glory. | 


IV 


THE REFORMED (PRESBYTERIAN) 
CHURCHES 


(a) THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
* 


G. D. Henderson 


General 

Presbyterians generally have long regarded the Church of Scot- 
land with esteem, and, although on account of differences in race, 
language and history more diversity has inevitably appeared 
among Presbyterians than in some other groups, the Church of 
Scotland view of the Nature of the Church may be taken:as in 
matty respects characteristic. 

Receiving the Word of God ‘as its supreme tule of faith and 
life’, the Church of Scotland holds as its “principal subordinate 
standard’ the Westminster Confession of Faith (1647), its relation to 
this document being thus defined: “The Church has the inherent 
right, free from interference by civil authority, but under the 
safeguards for deliberate action and legislation provided by the 
Church itself, to frame or adopt its subordinate standards, to 
declare the sense in which it understands its Confession of Faith, 
to modify the forms of expression therein, or to formulate other 
doctrinal statements, and to define the relation thereto of its 
office-bearers and members, but always in agreement with the 
Word of God and the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
Faith contained in the said Confession, of which agreement the 
Church shall be sole judge, and with due regard to liberty of 
opinion in points which do not enter into the substance of the 
Fare. * 

On the subject of the Church the Wesivathites Confession states 

1 Full references are given for this and many other paragraphs of this state- 


ment in The Nature of the Church by G. D. Henderson, Aberdeen University 
Press, 1948. The quotation above is from Cox, Practice and Procedure, 3rd Ed. 


1945, 340-I. 
QI 
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(Chapter XXV, i-iv): “The Catholic or universal Church, which 
is invisible, consists of the whole number of the elect that have 
been, are or shall be gathered into one, under Christ the head 
thereof; and is the spouse, the body, the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all. The visible Church, which is also Catholic or universal 
under the gospel (not confined to one nation, as before under the 
law), consists of all these throughout the world that profess the 
true religion, together with their children; and is the kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, out of 
which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation. Unto this 
Catholic visible Church Christ hath given the ministry, oracles 
and ordinances of God, for the gathering and perfecting of the 
saints in this life, to the end of the world; and doth by His own 
presence and Spirit, according to His promise, make them effectual 
thereunto. The Catholic Church hath been sometimes more, 
sometimes less visible. And particular churches, which are mem- 
bers thereof, are more or less pure, according as the doctrine of 
the gospel is taught and embraced, ordinances administered, and 
public worship performed more or less purely in them.’ 


Catholic Church 


~The Church of Scotland has always claimed to belong to the 
Catholic Church. It insists upon its continuity in doctrine with 
the Church of the early centuries, as is evident from constant 
appeals to Scripture,)for example in the Question to be put to 
Superintendents (1561): “Believe ye not that the doctrine of the 
prophets and apostles, contained in the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, is the only true and most absolute foundation 
of the Universal Kirk of Christ Jesus, inasmuch that in the same 
Scriptures are contained all things necessary to be believed for the 
_ salvation of mankind?’ The problem as to how a Church con- 
stituted by Reformation out of such as had been corrupt, could 
be a true Church, was sometimes asked, and Durham [Com. on 
Revelation (1680), pp. 443 ff] argued this, for example from the 
case of the re-opening of the Temple by Hezekiah, which ‘made 
the Ark in due manner to be visible and the Word to be brought 
to public, whereby the face of the visible Church was recovered’. 
The recent Articles Declaratory state: “The Church of Scotland 
is part of the Holy Catholic or universal Church... . This 
Church is in historical continuity with the Church of Scotland — 
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which was reformed in 1560’ (Articles I and III; cp. Article IV, 
and Preamble (Cox, pp. 340 ff); see also Uniting Act (1929) 
(Cox, p. 336). 

The unity emphasised by St. Paul has also been stressed, 
Durham (Revelation, pp. 462 ff.) expatiating on ‘the unity of the 
Catholic visible Church’; ‘there is but one spouse to Christ’; ‘this 
Church is the Church that the twelve apostles and all their 
successors adorn’; ‘all visible professors are members of that 
Church’. Writers were careful to distinguish this from the Roman 
Church; but no difficulty was felt with regard to the ‘churches’ 
of the New Testament, or the national Churches of the post- 
Reformation world, or such as appeared by dissent from these, 
a unity being recognised as persisting beneath separations of space, 
opinion, and practice. G. Hill (p. 529) may be quoted! ‘To this 
Catholic Church, founded by the labours of the Apostles, spread 
in idolatrous nations by the preaching of those whom the Apostles 
ordained, and still maintained and extended in the world by the 
ministrations of all the servants of Christ, the promises are made; 
for its gifts continue to be distributed; and the rites which the 
great body of Christians agree in celebrating, are the rites, not 
of this or that association, but of the Church of Christ.’ Thus the 
Church of Scotland to-day recognises Baptism as the seal of 
admission into the universal visible Church (Book of Common 
Order (1940), p. 42) and ‘the right of the Kirk Session to admit to 
the Lord’s Table a member of any Christian Church is expressly 
affirmed’, (Cox, p. 113). Modern ecumenical movements are 
helping us to realise something of ‘the unity of the Catholic visible 
Church’. Scottish seventeenth-century theologians wrote strongly. 
upon schism. They likewise wrote vigorously against sectarianism 
in every form, for they were as violently opposed to such ten- 
dencies as they witnessed in Cromwellian England as they were to 
episcopacy. The eighteenth century, however, brought successive 
secessions, and in 1843 came the Disruption. The differences 
within Scottish Presbyterianism did not involve the fundamentals 
of the faith but were due to zeal for spiritual independence, and 
some benefit arose from the bedding-out of half-truths that might 
otherwise have been completely smothered, but which have 
eventually contributed to the richness of the comprehensive 
unions of 1847, 1900 and 1929. 

Durham was explicit that ‘the whole must be supposed to be 
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first’, that in the Church the parts have their being from the whole. 
Scottish opinion would thus accept what Lock wrote in Lux 
Mundi: “The Spirit was given to the whole body of Christians 
together: it was not given to an individual here and there in such 
a way that such spirit-bearing individuals could then come 
together and form a Church. It was given corporately, so that 
they who received the Spirit realised at once a unity which pre- 
_ceded any individual action of their own.’ The God’s Will Report 
of 1943 lays stress on this. The Church is not to be regarded as 
‘an artificial human creation’. Christians met, realising ‘that they 
already were a single community—a community which had been 
called of God to the obedience of Christ and the fellowship of 
the Spirit’. “Individual calling meant calling into the membership 
of the Church’. The Church is thus a divine creation; it is from 
above, and in this sense holy. It is in and through the Church 
that the individual is a Christian. Professor Burleigh has written 
of St. Paul: “That there could be a Christian believer outside the 
Church never occurred to him.’ (Cp. G. Johnston, Doctrine of the 
Church in the New Testament, 1943, p. 75). Calvin was as clear as 
Cyprian that the Church is our Mother and that ‘there is no other 
means of entering into life unless she conceive us in the womb 
and give us birth’. Outside the Church there is, according to the 
Westminster Confession, ‘no ordinary possibility of salvation’. 

It should, on the other hand, be noted that the word ‘ordinary’ 
in this last phrase acknowledges that while God has bound us to 
the use of certain means, He is not Himself bound. The Church 
of Scotland regards the Sacraments as important, but not as 
essential, for salvation. It recognises that in St. Paul’s Epistles the 
individual Christian is emphasised as much as the Christian com- 
munity. The typical Scottish half-yearly Communion ‘occasion’ 
brought to the Lord’s Table both the whole local church as a 
body and each individual member thereof. A common cup was 
shared and the members broke the bread among themselves, but 
yet it was only by faith that the worthy receivers were made 
partakers of the body and blood of Christ. In Scottish history 
there have been many instances of the personal Covenant with 
God, as in the case of Thomas Boston (d. 1732), or of Adam Gib 
(d. 1788) who signed such a Covenant in his own blood. A 
mystical element was not uncommon in Scottish religion; and 
Puritanism both in worship and otherwise was critical of what, | 


A 
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though intended as an aid of devotion, might rather obstruct 


~ direct access to God. 


Invisible and Visible 


The distinction made in Scottish standards between the Church 
invisible and the Church visible originated with Augustine, and 


was adapted by the Reformers and appears frequently in Scots 
theological writings. It is not biblical, but D. Dickson (Truth’s 


Victory, pp. 174 £.) shows it to be based on Scripture, since certain 
biblical statements and expressions apply to a mystical body while 


others are more applicable to a mixed body of the professing 


followers of Christ on earth. Macpherson (Doctrine of the Church, 
1903, pp. 70 f.) indicates the point of the distinction thus: ‘All 


- that they meant was that the inward graces and spiritual qualities 


which are essential to membership in the Church before God are 
in themselves incognisable by any human faculty, and cannot 
therefore be the condition of membership in any community 


formed by the association of a greater or less number of men.’ 
_ Wotherspoon and Kirkpatrick (Manual, p. 14) point out that it 


does not mean the distinction between a merely outward organi- 
sation and the truly spiritual members of that organisation. As is 


stated in the God’s Will Report (1943) (pp. 439 f.), it is similar to 


the distinction drawn by J. H. Oldham between the Church of 
Faith and the Church as Institution (The Church and its Function in 
Society, pp. 113 ff). Seventeenth-century theologians such as 
Rutherford, Brown of Wamphray, Wood, etc., found the 


distinction. useful in controversy against Romanism on the one 
hand, and English Separatism on the other. 


The trouble had to do with the nominal Christian. Romanists, 


_while believing that all graces are to be found in the Church, ‘do 
not think that it is required in order that anyone, in any way, 
may be called a member of the true Church, that he have any 
internal grace, but only an external profession of faith and the 


partaking of the sacraments, which is perceived by the senses’ 
(Bellarmine, quoted, Macpherson, pp. 58 f.). Separatists believed 
the Church to consist entirely of true followers of Christ. The 
Church of Scotland agreed with the Romanist view of the 


_membership of the visible Church, but held that this could not 


be the ‘glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle’ of Eph. s. 27, 


while they were unable to reconcile the Separatist doctrine with 
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the presence of such as Ananias in the primitive Church. James 
Wood writes [A Little Stone (1654), p. 21]: ‘Admission of mem- 
bers into the Church invisible is the work of God by the operation 
- of the Spirit in effectual calling and ingrafting men into Christ. 
Admission of members into the Church visible and according 
to its external state is committed to the pastors and rulers of the 
Church, who being men, and so not seeing the inward con- 
stitution and condition of hearts, must look at things obvious to 
the senses, in their administration of this work’. 

It is true that in Scotland the characteristic Separatist teaching 
has had advocates from the time of Thomas Boston (d. 1732), 
and it finds frequent expression to-day. On the one hand, there 
is anxiety about merely nominal membership based largely upon 
occasjonal attendance at Communion, while on the other hand 
there is anxiety to retain some influence over the population as 
far as possible, in the hope of building them up in the Faith, and 
also there is a consciousness that it is not for men to judge of the 
calling of others. An Act of Assembly (1938) gives power to 
Kirk Sessions ‘to remove from the roll the names of persons who 
are giving no evidence of real interest or are taking no share in 
the Church’s Work and Worship, or who by abstention from 
Communion for a period of three years without a reason satis- 
factory to the Kirk Session, manifest their indifference’, such 
names being transferred to a supplementary roll “with a view to 
continued supervision’ (Cox, pp. 112 f.). The fact that the Church 
of Scotland is a National Church has been of influence. The 
Articles Declaratory (1926) (Cox, p. 341) state that “As a national 
Church, representative of the Christian faith of the Scottish 
people, it acknowledges its distinctive call and duty to bring the 
ordinances of religion to the people in every parish of Scotland 
through a territorial ministry.’ This tends to strengthen the tradi- 
tional position stated by Rutherford [A Peaceable and Temperate 
Plea (1642), pp. 100f.]: “There is no more required to make 
members of the Church visible as visible but that they be within 
the net, hearers of the Word’; ‘nothing is required but a professed 


willingness to receive the Gospel’. | 


Church and Kingdom i 
The Westminster Confession in one place identifies Church and 
Kingdom (Article XXV, 2). This has explicit reference to the 
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parables of Matt. 13, and to that extent the identification is 
accepted by Dickson, Wood, and other traditional Scottish theo- 
logians; and Howat (Concerning Christ and the Church, p. 40) says: 
‘The Church is in a very real sense the true Kingdom of Christ.’ 
Generally speaking, however, the Church has been regarded as a 
narrower conception than the Kingdom, and indeed the instru- 
ment of the Kingdom. Dickson writes in his Exposition of Matthew 
(1647): “Professors of Christianity without the practice of sound 
faith and repentance shall be excluded out of heaven’; ‘theirs is 
the Kingdom of Heaven, that is, unto them belongeth eternal 
life’; “that incomparable Kingdom of Heaven which by the 
Gospel is revealed to men and offered unto men’; ‘the grace of 
God offered in the Gospel is in effect the Kingdom of Heaven 
for it opens the way unto it’. There would be agreement that the 
Church is for the sake of the Kingdom and aims at its extension. 
As was stated at Lausanne in 1927: “The Church is God’s chosen 
instrument by which Christ through the Holy Spirit reconciles 
men to God through faith, bringing their wills into subjection to 
His sovereignty, sanctifying them through the means of grace, 
and uniting them in love and service to be His witnesses and 
fellow-workers in the extension of His rule on earth until His 
Kingdom come in glory.’ [H. N. Bate, Faith and Order (1927), 


pp- 463 f.] 


Was the Church founded by Jesus Christ? 


The older Scottish authorities do not say that Christ ‘founded’ | 
the Church; but they speak of it as His Church, belonging entirely 
to Him; they do not dream of questioning the authority of 
Matt. 16. 17 ff. and Matt. 28. 18 ff.; they employ all the Pauline 
expressions, ‘body’, ‘head’, ‘corner-stone’, and they have in mind 
Christ’s promise fulfilled at Pentecost. But they speak of the 
Church as already in being when He chose the Apostles: ‘In the 
calling of these Apostles may be seen the care which our Lord 
hath to provide ministers for His Church’; ‘Christ . . . speaketh 
to the Apostles in open audience and giveth order for gathering 
and ruling His Church unto the end of the world’ (D. Dickson, 
Exposition. of Matthew, Chapters IV and XXVIII). John Knox 
wrote in 1557: “The Son of God, who is the Wisdom of His 
Father, hath commanded us to assemble together in His name; 
He hath appointed His holy Word to be preached, and His 
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studied Scripture together, and upon schools for the people, which 
were characteristic of Scotland. The dangers associated with 
undirected exercise of private judgment were believed to be 
lessened by education; but also by the fact that it was in and 
through the Church that the Word was promulgated. In this 
connection the Westminster Confession, Chapter XXYV, iii, takes a 
high view of the authority of the Church; and in practice the 
minister by reason of the sanctity thus attached to his office and 
the course of training to which he was submitted, had always a 
position of great authority. It might therefore be suggested that 
in the question of the relationship of the Church and the Bible 
the difference in attitude between the Church of Scotland and 
other Churches may be regarded as a matter of emphasis. 


Church Government 


It is plainly church government that specially distinguishes 
Presbyterians from other Christians. Scotland followed the lead 
of Geneva and France, and the Presbyterian system was outlined 
in the First Book of Discipline (1561), and developed in the Second 
Book of Discipline (1578), the polity of which was confirmed by 
law in 1592 and 1690. The Westminster Form of Presbyterial 
Church Government (1645) covers much the same ground, and the 
Uniting Act of 1929 describes it as generally regulative and as of 
validity as it has been interpreted or modified by Acts of Assembly 
or by consuetude. 

The Scottish attitude to episcopacy was influenced not only 
by the experience of Reformers abroad, but by the unfortunate 
association of that system with unpopular civil government. 
There was very little direct experience of independency. Scottish 
Reformers were satisfied that the New Testament provided 
warrant for Presbyterianism. Some of the controversialists held 
that our Lord had laid down a clear and comprehensive organisa- 
tion for the Church on Presbyterian lines: this meant the divine 
right of the Presbyterian system in detail. Others were content 
to trace in Scripture general guidance for the erection of such a 
system. The early writers all believed that Presbyterianism was 
the only form of church government consistent with Scripture. 
When, however, Presbyterianism was re-established in 1690 the 
official justification was that prelacy was ‘contrary to the inclina- 
tion of the generality of the people’ (Act of Parl.), and the question 
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to ministers at ordination to-day is: ‘Do you acknowledge the 
Presbyterian government of this Church to be agreeable to the 
Word of God?’ (Cox, p. 344). From the experience of Scotland, 
especially in the seventeenth century, there has survived a very 
strong prejudice against any other form of church government, 
episcopal or independent. The general conviction, however, 
would now appear to be that no specific system of government 
is prescribed in the Bible. See, e.g., Hill, Lectures in Divinity (1821), 
pp. 553 f. “We have no reason to presume that, in all the places 
where the Apostles preached, they observed one fixed course of 
settling church government. ... It is a conclusion which the 
premises by no means warrant, that what was done by one 
Apostle in planting some churches, was done by every other 
‘ Apostle in planting all churches.’ 

Scottish tradition has not in principle been opposed to a minister 
being set apart to perform certain episcopal functions or to an 
arrangement where ‘the Bishop is, in order, no more than a 
presbyter entrusted by the Church with a duty of representation 
and superintendence’ (Wotherspoon and Kirkpatrick, p. 164). 
Recent discussion has revealed a widespread view that “existing 
methods of supervision are inadequate to the needs of our time’ 
but at the same time considerable hesitation as to the direction in 
which improvement should be sought [ Gen. Assembly Rep. (1945), 
pp. 469 ff.]. The ministry itself is believed to be ‘given’, and in 
that sense to be a divine ordinance and of the essence of the Church 
(Eph. 4. 11; I Cor. 12. 28), and the ‘notes’ of the true Church 
depend upon it (Scots Conf., Article XVIII). Hill points out the 
distinction between ordination ‘which is the appointment of Jesus 
Christ, conveying a character by the instrumentality of the office- 
bearers of His Church, from the election of a minister, which is 
the appointment of men applying or limiting the exercise of this 
character’ (p. $30); cp. West. Conf., Article XXV, 3. At the same 
time the Church of Scotland does not normally ordain unless 
there is a call to a specific charge [Form of Ch. Gov. (1645); Cox, 
p- 235; cp. Scots Conf., Article XXII; and Calvin, Inst., IV, iii, 15]. 
Some, approaching the matter from the point of view of the 
Priesthood of all Believers, would stress this ‘representative’ aspect 
of the ministry. Others would make a much sharper distinction 
between clergy and laity. But all regard the presbyter as the norm 
of the ministry, the New Testament ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter’ being 
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sacraments to be ministered, and to be received of such as profess 
Him to be their sovereign Lord and Saviour’ (Works, IV, p- 265). 
The characteristic treatment, however, is to carry the idea of the 
Church back into Old Testament times. This was natural since 
so much of Christian worship and government was due to syna- 
gogue practice, but even more because the Old Testament was 
for the older writers full of ‘types’. The common view is well 
expressed by James Durham (Com. on Rev., pp. 464 f.): “Adam’s 
family is once God’s Church, thereafter Noah’s; then Abraham’s 
is specially adopted, after that at Christ’s coming the Gentiles are 
ingrafted in that stock, and the ordinances that came from Zion 
prevailed; and that, not to constitute different Churches, but to 
increase and enlarge that one Church, which for its accommoda- 
tion might have its diverse rooms, but be still one family; the 
Gospel Church therefore hath its being from the Church before 
Christ, and particular congregations have their being from it as 
parts of thesame.’ David Dickson (Exposition of Matthew), speaking 
of Jesus sending out the disciples, says: ‘It was necessary that the 
Jews should have the first offer of the Gospel, being the visible 
Kirk for the time’ (cp. Scots Conf., Article V). Modern thinkers 
on this question, unable to rely on Matt. 16. 18 with the con- 
fidence of their forefathers, would probably give general approval 
to suggestions such as those of Dr. Flew, and note the Apostles 
called, taught and sent out to proclaim the beginning of a new 
era; the ‘little flock’ of Jesus succeeding to the Old Testament 
remnant; the moral teaching of Jesus as presupposing a com- 
munity within which such teaching might operate; the fact that 
some received the Gospel and acknowledged Christ separating 
these as a group from such as did not. 


The Church and the Bible 


At the Reformation the authority of the Church had for various 
reasons, political as well as spiritual, fallen under suspicion, and 
the Bible, newly presented in translation, seemed to offer a picture 
of early church doctrine and practice contrasting markedly with 
what in the course of centuries tradition had produced. Hence a 
somewhat extreme reaction. Problems regarding the Bible which 
have assumed importance within the last century were not recog- 
nised. On the relation of these two authorities The Scots Confession 
says: “We affirm, therefore, that such as allege the Scripture to. 
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have no other authority but that which it has received from the 
Kirk, to be blasphemous against God, and injurious to the true 
Kirk, which always hears and obeys the voice of her own spouse 
and pastor; but takes not upon her to be mistress over the same’ 
(Article XIX). The Westminster Confession holds that the only way 
in which God’s will is revealed is by Scripture. The books of the 
Bible in the original Hebrew and Greek are ‘given by inspiration 
of God to be the rule of faith and life’, and are ‘authentical’ ‘so 
as in all controversies of religion the Church is finally to appeal 
to them’. The supreme judge in matters of interpretation ‘can be 
no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture’. “Our full 
persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine authority 
thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing ° 
witness by and with the word in our hearts.’ The place of the 
Church is thus stated: “We may be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Church to an high and reverend esteem of the 
holy Scripture’ (Chapter I). 
The Church is regarded as the means for the promulgation of 
the Word, which has thus priority. It is not denied that the books 
of the New Testament were produced in the Church or that the 
Church on internal evidence under the guidance of the Spirit 
settled the question of the canon. There may have been a tendency 
to the errors against which Hooker writes so strongly, of insisting 
upon explicit Scripture commands for everything, but this was 
certainly not the attitude of Calvin, nor of the Westminster Con- 
fession where Chapter I, vi, reads: “The whole counsel of God, 
concerning all things necessary for his own glory, man’s salvation, 
faith and life, is either expressly set down in Scripture, or by good 
and necessary consequence may be deduced from Scripture; unto 
which nothing at any time is to be added, whether by new 
revelation of the Spirit, or traditions of men. Nevertheless, we 
acknowledge the inward illumination of the Spirit of God to be 
necessary for the saving understanding of such things as are 
revealed in the Word; and that there are some circumstances 
concerning the worship of God, and government of the Church, 
common to human actions and societies, which are to be ordered | 
by the light of nature and Christian prudence, according to the 
general rules of the Word, which are always to be observed.’ It 
is in the light of this that we understand the emphasis upon an 
educated ministry, upon the ‘exercise’ where ministers regularly 
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identified. One set apart for special duties would not be of a 
higher order, but would be subject to discipline in the same way 
as any other minister. 

An outstanding feature of Presbyterianism is the place given 
to the laity in the councils and counsels of the Church. Some 
diversity of opinion exists as to the exact relation of ministry and 
ruling eldership (G. D. Henderson, Scottish Ruling Elder, pp. 208- 
215); but there is no difficulty as to the respective functions 
connected with the two offices, and the relevant point to notice 
is the useful representation and co-operation of the laity in the 
spiritual supervision of congregations and of the Church as a 
whole. It may be mentioned that elders do not administer the 
Sacraments (West. Conf., Article XXVII, 4); that lay Baptism is 
not permitted; that duties assigned to elders in connection with 
Communion are not ministerial; and that elders do not take part 
in the laying-on of hands in ordination [Form of Presby. Ch. Gov. 
(1645): ‘Every minister of the Word is to be ordained by im- 
position of hands and prayer with fasting by those preaching 
‘presbyters to whom it doth belong’; cp. Cox, p. 235]. In the 
Church of Scotland a Kirk Session consists of minister and elders, 
and is responsible for the spiritual affairs of a congregation. At 
one time the Session was heavily employed in the work of parish 
moral discipline, and was in charge of the poor and of education. 
Now its chief duties concern the various organisations which are 
a prominent feature of modern church life, and the schemes of 
the Church as a whole, admission to Communion and control 
of the Communion Roll, and oversight of a district of the parish. 
Women are not eligible for ministry or eldership, though this 
matter has been a subject of discussion. Presbyteries are local 
courts with functions that may be described as episcopal, and they 
consist of ministers and representative elders in equal numbers. 
Synods are similarly constituted, and supervise wider areas. The 
General Assembly consists of representative ministers and elders 
appointed by Presbyteries, meets annually, and is the governing 
authority in the Church, though the Barrier Act of 1697 effectively 
prevents hasty legislation on constitutional matters. The chairman 
of each of the courts in this graded system is a minister, and has 
the title of Moderator. Except in the case of Sessions, he holds 
office for a year or some such short period. The Moderator of the 
General Assembly devotes a year to serving the Church as its 
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representative and spokesman on official and important occasions. 
Deacons, where such exist, are lay members of a congregational 
committee that deals with finance. 

The efficiency of the organisation of the Church’s work under 
a Presbyterian system is not in doubt; but the Church is very 
much alive to possibilities of improvement. This is evident from 
the 1942 and 1943 Reports of the Assembly’s Commission for the 
Interpretation of God’s Will in the Present Crisis. 


Doctrine 


The recognition of the Apostles’ Creed by the Church of 
Scotland was never in doubt. Calvin, in the first edition of the 
Institutio, devoted Chapter II to an exposition of the Creed, and 
an exposition appears in the Baptismal Service in the Book of 
Common Order (Knox’s Liturgy) (1564), while in this same docu- 
ment the Creed itself has a place in the Order of Public Worship 
[G. W. Sprott, Book of Common Order (1901), pp. 138, 91]. The 
Westminster Confession was regarded as an exposition of the 
doctrine of the Creed; all communicant members at that period 
and for long afterwards were required to know the Creed, and 
the Westminster Assembly ordered its publication at the close of 


c 


the Shorter Catechism “because it is a brief sum of the Christian > 
Faith agreeable to the Word of God and anciently received in the | 


Churches of Christ’. The Creed disappeared from use in Scottish 
services by the close of the seventeenth century, being popularly 
associated with Roman and episcopalian formalism, and is not 
mentioned even in Robert Lee’s Order of Public Worship (1865) 
except in the order for the Sacraments. But latterly [Euchologion, 
pub. Church Service Society, 1st Ed. (1867)], and Book of Common 
Order [authorised by General Assembly (1904)], the Creed was 
restored to a place in the order recommended for ordinary services, 
though it is, in fact, seldom used. The Nicene Creed, not being 
of reputed apostolic origin, was not employed, but in Book of 
Common Order (1940) it is included as an alternative in the order 
for Communion. 

Scottish Presbyterianism was initially very strictly related to 
Calvinistic doctrine, and this was confirmed by the Westminster 
documents. Only in the nineteenth century was there modifica- 
tion of this position. One branch of Scottish Presbyterianism in 
1879 passed a Declaratory Act which permitted fuller liberty of 
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thought and expression; and other branches later took a similar 
course. The present Free Presbyterian Church (1893) and the Free 
Church (1900) retain the traditional attitude; but in the Church 
of Scotland the formula to be subscribed by ministers at ordination 
and by elders on admission to office has been relaxed, and now 
requires only the statement: ‘I believe the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian faith contained in the Confession of Faith of this 
Church’ (Cox, p. 345). The Shorter Catechism which was long the 
chief instrument of popular instruction is no longer in general 
use; and the Short Statement of the Church’s Faith (1935) indicates 
a new sense of proportion and a widening of theological interest. 
A broadening of view with regard to Scripture authority and 
interpretation has also been noticeable, especially since the 
William Robertson Smith case of 1881. 


Function, Message and Mission of the Church 


According to the Scots Confession, the ‘marks’ or ‘notes’ of the 
true Church are (as with Calvin) the true preaching of the Word, 
the right administration of the Sacraments, and upright adminis 
tration of ecclesiastical discipline. The salvation of the individual 
soul is thus sought both directly in church and indirectly in the 
community. For long religion provided the framework of society, 
the Church controlling public morals, poor law and education, 
the minister exercising local authority in many spheres, and even 
political issues being inextricably intertwined with those of 
religion. Secularisation made great strides in the nineteenth cen- 
tuty, being no doubt assisted by the break-up of the unity of 
the national Church; but changing circumstances provided new 
openings for evangelism both in church extension and in the 
foreign mission field, and in the twentieth century the Church is 
found engaging directly in the work of social amelioration. 

It might be agreed that the Church’s work is to worship, by 
God’s grace striving to realise His presence and to make that 
presence felt, that men may glorify Him and enjoy Him for ever; 
to study and to proclaim the saving Truth of the Gospel, seeking 
the redemption of men’s souls; to build up professing Christians 
in the Faith; and to show forth the spirit of Christ in love, 
fostering that spirit in all human relationships, domestic, social, 
industrial, international. “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and 
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hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation.’ Each period 
of history requires some special adaptation on the part of the 
Church, and our time has problems of its own which demand 
new emphasis and methods; but the ultimate purpose remains 
unchanged, the achievement of the Will of God and the coming 
of the Kingdom. For the general attitude of the Church of Scot- 
land, reference may be made to the 1942 and 1943 Reports of the 
Commission for the Interpretation of God’s Will in the Present 
Crisis (see God’s Will for Church and Nation). 


Church and State 


The problem of the Church and State has been prominent in 
Scottish history. At the time of the Reformation and for long 
thereafter it was assumed by religious people that the State was 
ordained by God as a necessary consequence of the Fall, that Old 
Testament theocracy was the ideal form of government, and that 
the magistrate was responsible for maintaining and protecting the 
Church. John Knox would not have dreamt of a separation of 
Church and State, or of anything but one form of Christianity 
authoritatively organised on a national basis; but at the same time 
he made it clear that Christ was the only Head of the Church | 
(Scots Conf., Article XVI), and that right religion came not from 
princes, but from the Eternal God alone (Works, II, p- 281). Later 
there was conflict between Andrew Melville with his Two King- 
doms theory, which gave the Church undoubted priority, and 
King James, who regarded the care of religion as a principal point 
of his royal duty, and declared, ‘No Bishop, no King’. The cause 
of spiritual independence continued to be stoutly advocated by 
the Covenanters in the seventeenth century, by the Seceders in the - 
eighteenth, and by Evangelicals in connection with the Disruption 
of 1843. The implications of the term were, however, in dispute. 
There was the usual trouble about boundaries; and there was - 
always a strong body of opinion within the Church that might 
be described as relatively and very mildly Erastian, opposed to 
clerical domination, believing religion to be an important matter 
coming under the general regulative authority of the State, 
whose duty it was to maintain proportions, balance interests, and 
render possible the best national life. This feeling showed itself 
especially in the periods when Episcopacy prevailed and under 
the Moderatism of the eighteenth century and later. Associated 
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with this difference in outlook was that between the democratic 
tendency, stressing the rights of the people, and a more con- 
servative political philosophy emphasising law and authority. 

‘Church’ and ‘State’ and ‘Spiritual Independence’ are terms 
which have considerably changed in meaning in the course of 
the centuries; much has been learned from the controversies 
through which the Church in Scotland has passed; and a peculiarly 
rich experience has ultimately produced a comprehensive view 
which has enabled all parties without sacrifice of principle to 
concentrate upon their common Christian witness and their 
responsibilities in face of a world situation that is obviously 
challenging. The Union of the Churches in Scotland in 1929 
brought together various traditions as to the doctrine of Church 
and State. The present Church of Scotland has the privilege of 
state recognition as the national Church. The very marked 
numerical and other predominance of the Church of Scotland 
simplifies this matter. A Commissioner represents the King at the 
meetings of the General Assembly, though without vote or right 
of interference. There has been general acceptance of the doctrine 
of the national recognition of religion, which is important in 
times when the community spirit is strong, and when we must 
lose no opportunity of encouraging Christian standards in all 
departments of the national life and of asserting ourselves as a 
Christian nation in world councils. At the same time spiritual 
freedom is guaranteed to the Church. 

The situation may be summarily stated by quoting the follow- 
ing Articles adopted in connection with the Union, and acknow- 
ledged by Act of Parliament as part of the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland: 


‘IV. This Church, as part of the Universal Church wherein 
the Lord Jesus Christ has appointed a government in the hands 
of Church office-bearers, receives from Him, its Divine King 
and Head, and from Him alone, the right and power subject 
to no civil authority to legislate, and to adjudicate finally, in all 
matters of doctrine, worship, government and discipline in the 
Church, including the right to determine all questions concern- 
ing membership and office in the Church, the constitution and 
membership of its Courts, and the mode of election of its. 
oflice-bearers, and to define the boundaries of the spheres of 
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labour of its ministers and other office-bearers. Recognition by 
civil authority of the separate and independent government and 
jurisdiction of this Church in matters spiritual, in whatever 
manner such recognition be expressed, does not in any way 
affect the character of this government and jurisdiction as 
derived from the Divine Head of the Church alone, or give to 
the civil authority any right of interference with the proceed- 
ings or judgments of the Church within the sphere of its 

spiritual government and jurisdiction. | 

‘V. This Church has the inherent right, free from interference 
by civil authority, but under the safeguards for deliberate action 
and legislation provided by the Church itself, to frame or adopt 
its subordinate standards, to declare the sense in which it under- 
stands its Confession of Faith, to modify the forms of expression 
therein, or to formulate other doctrinal statements, and to 
define the relation thereto of its office-bearers and members, 
but always in agreement with the Word of God and the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian Faith contained in the said 
Confession, of which agreement the Church shall be sole judge, 
and with due regard to liberty of opinion in points which do 
not enter into the substance of the Faith. 

‘VI. This Church acknowledges the divine appointment and 
authority of the civil magistrate within his own sphere, and 
maintains its historic testimony to the duty of the nation acting 
in its corporate capacity to render homage to God, to acknow- 
ledge the Lord Jesus Christ to be King over the nations, to obey 
His laws, to reverence His ordinances, to honour His Church, 
and to promote in all appropriate ways the Kingdom of God. 
_ The Church and State owe mutual duties to each other, and 
acting within their respective spheres may signally promote 
each other’s welfare. The Church and the State have the right 
to determine each for itself all questions concerning the extent 
and the continuance of their mutual relations in the discharge 
of these duties and the obligations arising therefrom’ (Cox, 


pp. 341, 420 f.). 
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CHURCHES 
(b) OTHER CHURCHES IN EUROPE 
* 


B: van der Sprenkel, J..Courvoisier 
and G.D). Henderson 


Introduction 

The statement here presented is plainly too condensed to do 
justice either to the important matters upon which the Reformed 
(Presbyterian) Churches agree, or to their individualities, differ- 
‘ences and special contributions. The subject of the Sacraments 
was treated in the Faith and Order volume, The Ministry and the 
Sacraments. The subject of Worship has also been avoided as being 
under the special care of a separate Commission of Faith and 
Order. ! 


Catholicity and Continuity 

All the Churches of the Zwinglian and Calvinistic tradition 
now called Reformed, Churches which declare the Church to 
exist where the Gospel is purely preached and the Sacraments 
administered according to the Saviour’s institution, believe in and 
claim to belong to the Holy Catholic Church, acknowledge the 
sinfulness of schism and a divisive spirit, and desire the unity of 
the Church which is so plainly urged in Scripture, while at the 
same time measuring the gifts of the Reformation, including 
emphasis upon spiritual liberty and individualism, and recognising 
the need for wide charity as to differences in opinion and practice 
within the Christian community. | 


Standards and Sources 

These Churches are at one with others in their respect for the 
ancient Creeds. They hold in special honour as subordinate. 
standards certain documents which played an important part in 
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Reformation history; the several Churches of the British group 
adhering thus to the Westminster Confession; the Dutch Churches 
to the Confessio Belgica, the Heidelberg Catechism, the Canons of 
Dort and the Geneva Catechism; the French Church to the 
Confessio Gallicana, the Confession of Rochelle (1571) and the 
Confession of 1872; Czech Brethren to the Catechism of 1575 
and that of Comenius (1662); the Waldensians to a Confession 
of 1655 (following Rochelle, 1571); the Hungarian Church to 
_ the Heidelberg Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession; 
German Calvinists to the Heidelberg Catechism; Welsh Pres- 
byterians to a Confession with a similar direction approved in 
1823. The Swiss Churches as a whole are not tied to Confessions 
while acknowledging the value of those which had a place in 
their history, especially the Second Helvetic Confession, and a 
number of the Churches which have been mentioned show a 
tendency to substitute some general acceptance of their charac- 
teristic documents for a former strict adherence to their detailed 
teaching. On the other hand, some Churches regard their sub- 
ordinate standards as fully authoritative; the Gereformeerde 
Kerken in Nederland require subscription to a formula dating 
from Dort, declaring hearty belief in all the articles of the doctrine 
as in all points agreeing with the Word of God, and promising 
to teach or publish nothing contrary, directly or indirectly. 
For the Free Church of Scotland the Westminster Confession is 
truly authoritative, and to be accepted without qualification, 
while the Free Presbyterian Church takes a similar view, the 
Church having come into existence mainly in protest against 
the Declaratory Act of 1892 which relaxed the formula. In France, 
however, the Union of 1938 produced a short declaration of 
Faith which represents a freer attitude, and under the new con- 
stitution of the Hervormde Kerk of Holland a promise is required 
of acting in obedience to Holy Scripture and on the basis of the 
confessional books of the Church. The Swiss Churches do not 
bind ministers to any confession. The Czech Brethren in 1947 
declared that their Church stands for the common principles of 
the World Reformation as found in the Augsburg Confession 
and the Second Helvetic Confession. The Waldensians, after a 
modifying Act in 1894, now require only a general statement of 
conformity to the doctrines of the Confession as an authentic 
interpretation of the Word of God, the only fundamental rule 
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of faith. The Presbyterian Church in Ireland in 1928 limited 
requirements to the central doctrines of the Christian faith with- 
out further definition. The United Free Church of Scotland 
permits liberty of judgment on points of doctrine which do not 
enter into the substance of the Faith. The Church of Scotland 
employs a very general formula. The Church of Hungary requires 
an oath which includes a statement by the ordinand that he will 
‘hold in respect’ the standards. In the Reformed Churches 
generally there is to be found a wide range of theological opinion, 
based upon study of the literature of all the Churches and 
influenced by the same movements of thought as have affected 
other Churches everywhere. 


Concern for Unity | 

With regard to Church Union there has been considerable 
_ progress amongst Reformed Churches, as in Scotland, France and 
Holland, and also unions, or approaches to union, between 
Reformed Churches and Churches outside, as in Canada (Con- 
gregational and Methodist), in England (discussions with Con- 
gregationalists), in Ireland (discussions with Methodists), etc. The 
Free Church of Scotland would consider Union too dearly bought 
if it involved much elasticity of doctrinal requirements. The Free 
Presbyterian Church ‘cannot consider a proposal for union with 
any Church which does not hold, without the least dubiety, both 
in profession and practice, the whole doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, including the most fundamental doctrine of 
the infallibility and inerrancy of the Holy Scriptures, along with 
the Form of Church Government and Form of Worship and 
Discipline of this Church’. The Presbyterian Church of Wales 
‘recognises the obligation to seek and promote union with other 
Churches in which it finds the Word to be purely preached, the 
Sacraments duly administered, and Discipline rightly exercised’. 
The French and Swiss Churches, while energetic in the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement, might prefer federation to an incorporating union 
that would threaten to obscure the special witness of smaller 
groups. All desire closer co-operation with other Churches and 
an advance towards unity, though not necessarily uniformity. 


Community and Individual 
Reformed Churches recognise that, in the words of the West- 
minster Confession, outside the Church ‘there is no ordinary possi- 
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bility of salvation’, and that, in Calvin’s phrase, there is ‘no other 
_means of entering into life’ unless the Church, as our Mother, 
‘conceive us in the womb and give us birth’. The Covenant idea 
was also influential. All this postulates a certain priority of the 
whole to the parts, of the religious community to the individual 
Christian, discountenancing mystical contempt for means and 
mediation and any idea that the Church is a mere casual associa- 
tion. On the other hand, it would be agreed that, while God has 
prescribed certain instruments and rules for us, the gift and 
activity of the Holy Spirit are not thereby confined, but are 
available for individuals directly, as has been evident in the case 
of some who were led to separate from the organised Church 
of their time. From a number of Churches come warnings against — 
some dangers of the corporate conception. It is individuals who 
constitute the Church. There is a vital unity between Christians 
which they do not themselves create, but discover as existing; 
but this unity has its seat in Christ Himself and not in a Church 
which might be conceived as something apart from themselves. 
Perhaps a Scottish Communion service does justice to both 
aspects, laying stress both on all and on each, the idea of com- 
munity being very prominent while communion is for the 
individual and involves personal faith. 


Visible and Invisible 

Calvin’s distinction of visible and invisible Church is admitted, 
though some Confessions including the Dutch and the Walden- 
sian do not refer to it, and the need for any special emphasis upon 
it is now nowhere strongly felt. It has been open to misinter- 
pretation. The distinction derives from Augustine, but its signi- 
ficance was naturally altered by application to the very different 
situation of the Reformation period, and it was chiefly used to 
meet the Roman claim to be exclusively the Christian Church 
and in defence of divided Protestantism. The terms ‘visible and 
invisible do not refer to separate and exclusive bodies; the 
expression ‘Church invisible’ indicates God’s elect, known only 
to Himself, while the phrase “Church visible’ is applied to all 
professing Christians, including the elect on earth. | 


- Multitudinous and Gathered 
Both the Church ‘multitudinous’ and the ‘gathered’ Church 
find support in Reformed circles. There is warrant for both types 
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in Calvin, and the former has affinities with the Catholic view 
while the latter resembles rather the Anabaptist or Pietist group. 
Churches like the Church of Scotland, which continue to have a 
state connection as in some sense national Churches, have re- 
mained inclusive in character, recognising responsibility on a 
national scale, and acknowledging as members masses of baptised 
_ persons whose Christian knowledge and life are at an elementary 
stage. Such a Church is a field of effort rather than a chosen 
remnant. The Waldensian Church identifies itself with the 
Waldensian population as a whole. The Hungarian Church in 
practice adopts a population basis. In this type of Church the 
parable of the drag-net is in mind, and judgment as to the state 
of the individual soul is left to God. The Church, however, does 
exercise discipline and claims the right to excommuniate, and 
within congregations there is a clear distinction between the 
nominal and the ‘altogether’ Christian. All the Churches require 
a solemn confession of faith from those confirmed or admitted 
to the Lord’s Table, and all aim at holiness in their members. 
There have also, however, been Churches within Presbyterianism 
which have consisted rather of zealous Christians with a tendency 
to admit only such as reached a high standard of spiritual attain- 
ment satisfactory to the group. We find this, for example, among 
the Scottish Seceders of the eighteenth century; and evangelicals 
generally (as in Ireland) incline to the conception of a ‘gathered’ 
Church, having in mind the true Israel, God’s chosen in time 
of apostasy. A small band in an irreligious or non-Protestant 
environment would tend in this direction. In the French Church, 
where, as in Scotland, union has brought together groups from 
different traditions, both tendencies may be traced. The two types 
can never be completely separated, for as the multitudinous 
Church has its keen nucleus, so the gathered Church has its later 
generations born into it. No Presbyterian Church in Scotland 
claims to be composed of only converted persons. The Welsh 
Presbyterian Church was originally a ‘gathered’ Church, but is 
so no longer. 


Church and Kingdom 


There are places in Scripture where the Church and the King- 
dom of God may be held to be identical, and, of course, Christ is 
King now; but the Reformed Churches are agreed that ordinarily 
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the Kingdom is to be thought of rather in an eschatological sense 
_and the Church as the instrument by which the end is being 
achieved. 


The Word 


All the Reformed Churches lay particular stress upon the 
Word of God as the supreme rule of faith and life. For the Word 
they look to the Bible. Some of the Churches, and some members | 
of all the Churches, maintain the doctrine of verbal inspiration 
or a view closely allied to that. A conservative attitude prevails 
in the Free Church of Scotland, the Gereformeerde Kerken in 
Nederland, and some others. But in most Churches the situation 
in this respect has altered considerably in the last century as in 
non-Presbyterian Churches. All attach great importance to the 
Church’s duty of proclaiming the Word, to the teaching ministry, 
and to the doctrine of the operation of the Holy Spirit in the 
communication of spiritual truth. They would hold that the 
Word has priority, the Church being an instrument for its pro- 
mulgation, part of this process having been the production of 
_ the Bible and the formation of the canon. At the same time it 
would be agreed that it is normally within the Church and 
through church tradition and experience that the interpretative 
work of the Holy Spirit continues. The dangers of unguided 
private judgment have always been realised, and are regarded as 
controlled by the presence of a consecrated and educated ministry. 


The Ministry 


The ministry is generally held to be essential to the Church. 
The Confessio Belgica, for example, is clear on this point. The 
Waldensian Confession states that pastors are necessary. The 
Westminster Confession represents the ministry as ‘given’ and so 
of divine origin, and the ‘marks’ of the true Church are declared 
to be the proclamation of the Word and the administration of the 
Sacraments for which ministers are required. Some, however, 
who are ready to declare the ministry essential to the welfare of 
the Church, would hesitate to say that it is of the ‘essence’ of the 
Church, and it is maintained that the ministry as an institution 
may lose its continuity in time of trial without the Church’s life 
losing its continuity thereby. In Churches or sections of Churches 
where individualism is particularly strong, and emphasis laid upon 
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justification by faith, the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 
has naturally taken a special place, and this has had some influence — 
in reducing the sharpness of the distinction between clerical and 
lay, and putting stress upon function. ‘Clericalism’ is disliked. 


Attitude to Episcopacy 


The Reformed Churches have mostly had unfortunate experi- 
ence of episcopacy. History in a number of countries has created 
a deep-seated hostility to the system and the practical importance 
of this must be recognised. On the other hand, in Hungary, 
certain pastors hold the title of ‘bishop’ and are set apart for the 
performance of special duties of superintendence and in relation 
to the State. In the Waldensian Church there is an executive which 
has a certain permanence and which consists of a Moderator, 
Vice-Moderator, four pastor-superintendents and two lay coun- 
sellors, the Moderator being the representative of the Church in 
the eyes of the law. Among the Czech Brethren ordination is in 
the hands of the Senior of the Church Synod whose office cor- 
responds to Moderator elsewhere. Under the new constitution of 
the French Church there are regional presidents with executive 
and overseeing functions. With regard to such cases no difficulty 

is found by the other Reformed Churches in recognising the 
arrangements as compatible with Presbyterian government. 
Superintendence and representation raise no problem for they 
imply no acceptance of any theory which makes episcopacy in 
a Catholic sense of the ‘essence’ of the Church. None of the 
Reformed Churches is sympathetic towards views such as those 
in recent Anglo-Catholic publications regarding Apostolic Suc- 
cession. Sometimes, as by Calvin, a succession in Christian 
doctrine is claimed. Some (for example, within the Church of 
Scotland) have held that there is a succession of presbyters both 
by office and by ordination in direct descent from the days of 
the Apostles; but generally speaking this matter is not believed 
to be vital or even important. Some Churches (including the 
Gereformeerde Kerken) hold that Presbyterianism is the only 
form of church government consistent with Scripture. The 
United Original Secession Church of Scotland declares that 
Presbyterianism ‘approaches most nearly to the New Testament 
ideals and practice’. Most Churches, however, think that no 
particular system is divinely prescribed though Bible warrant 
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exists for the identification of bishop and presbyter at an early 
date, and Presbyterians regard the presbyter-bishop as the norm 
of the ministry. | 


Ordination 
Ordination of ministers by laying-on of hands of ordained 


ministers only, as representing a constituted church court (Pres- 
bytery, Classis) is regularly practised. The Welsh Presbyterian 
Church is an exception in this matter. Most Churches would 
ordain any minister coming from a Church where this was not 
the use. The United Free Church of Scotland, however, accepts 
without re-ordination a recognised minister of any denomination, 
and even permits elders to share in the laying-on of hands in the 
ordination of ministers. A Presbyterian minister is, of course, only 
once ordained. | 


Elders and Deacons — 


Reformed Churches in general have elders and deacons. Elders 
(anciens, seniores) were on biblical grounds originally classed with 
ministers, as being likewise presbyters and engaged in spiritual 
activities. In most Churches (though not, for example, in those 
of France and Switzerland) they are ordained, but seldom with 
laying-on of hands. A few Churches also ordain deacons. But in 
practice elders and deacons are always treated as laymen. In some 
Reformed Churches the minister is regarded merely as a teaching 
elder and not in any order above or apart from laity, elders in 
emergency performing ministerial duties. This happened in the 
Scottish Secession Churches. In the Waldensian Church, under 
exceptional circumstances authorisation has been given to elders 
to preach and administer sacraments. In the Hervormde Kerk in 
Holland the distinction between clerical and lay is minimised; 
ministers are ordained with laying-on of hands when admitted to 
a first charge: elders are ordained, but without laying-on of hands, 
and hold office for a limited period and if re-appointed are 
re-ordained. In the Church of the Czech Brethren, certain elders 
are ordained with the right to preach and administer the sacra- 
ments but not to be pastors. In the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, since 1930 any member of the Church in full communion 
is eligible to hold any office in the Church, and Moderatorship 
of Church courts is thus open to laymen. In the Welsh Church 
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an elder may be Moderator of a church court, but this attitude 
must be held to be exceptional. The Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland in 1946 declared that only a minister could preside in 
church courts; and such is the general practice. In Hungary, how- 
ever, such courts have two presidents, a minister and a layman, 
and the laity take an increasing share in church activities. Govern- 
ment in Reformed Churches is invariably in the hands of courts 
composed of ministers and elders. The most complete system is 
that of Session, Presbytery, Synod and General Assembly which 
Scotland borrowed from France. Not all Reformed Churches 
have these four courts, and the titles vary (Consistory, Classis, 
Colloquy, Provincial Synod, etc.); but the principle is the same. 


The Position of Women 

In the French Church and some Swiss Churches women are 
eligible for eldership and may receive occasionally a délégation 
pastorale, but are not entitled to be elected as pastors in charge of 
a parish. In the Church of Alsace they may be named as pastors 
if duly called and qualified. Among Waldensians some women 
are members of consistories and there would be no objection in 
principle to a woman minister. Czech Brethren admit women to 
the eldership and permit women to preach if they have theo- 
logical training. The English Presbyterian Church, the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church and the Presbyterian Church in Ireland have 
women elders. The United Free Church of Scotland has women 
serving as ministers and elders. On the other hand, the Church 
of Scotland does not admit women to either office, although the 
matter has been discussed and there is strong difference of opinion. 
In the Free Church of Scotland and other smaller bodies, in the 
Churches of Holland, the Church of Geneva, the Church of 
Hungary, women are excluded from both ministry and elder- 
ship. In all the Churches there is of course recognition of the 
importance of the work of women, and many opportunities exist 
for assisting in parish work, especially among the young and in 
connection with social problems, and theological courses are 
open. | 
Church and State | | 

In the matter of relationship to the State, Reformed Churches 


vary considerably, mainly because of differing historical circum- 
stances or social conditions. Presbyterianism receives national 
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recognition in Scotland and has a position of special privilege 
and responsibility, but has no financial dependence on the State 
and is free from interference by civil authority in all matters of 
doctrine, worship and discipline, and appointment of officers. The 
Free Church of Scotland, though without state connection since 
the Disruption of 1843, accepts the principle-ef the national 
recognition of religion, along with the principle of spiritual 
independence. The United Free Church of Scotland, on the other 
hand, believes that the Church should be supported solely by the 
freewill offerings of its members, and that state aid or civil 
establishment is fatal to full spiritual freedom; also that preferential 
consideration or privilege at the hands of the State is opposed to 
the Christian principle of religious equality. In England, Pres- 
byterianism has no state connection, and is one of the Free Church 
denominations. In Wales there is no established state Church. In 
Northern Ireland the Presbyterian Church shares with Episco- 
palianism a semi-official position and responsibility for public 
services. In Eire, where Romanism is established, Presbyterianism 
is ‘recognised’ or legally tolerated. The Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. of Scotland maintains an attitude of ‘political dissent’ for 
historical reasons. Church and State were separated in Holland 
in 1795. In 1816 a church order emanating from the Crown was 
accepted by the Church. This was modified in 1848, and in 1945 
was set aside by the Church, and while there is state recognition 
and the stipend is partly paid by the State in old parishes from 
appropriated possessions of the Church, stress is laid upon spiritual 
independence. The Gereformeerde Kerken have no state con- 
nection. In the early nineteenth century Free Churches appeared — 
alongside the state Churches in some parts of Switzerland. In 
France, under the disestablishment law of 1905, the Reformed 
Church became a Free Church as did the Church of Rome, but 
all relationship with the State has not ceased and the temperature 
of this relationship depends upon political circumstances. The 
Church of Alsace continues to have a state connection. The 
* Church of the Czech Brethren has since the restoration of national 
independence shared with other Churches state recognition, some 
privileges and some financial support; but it enjoys autonomy in 
the sphere of spiritual matters, creed, liturgy, etc. The Waldensian 
Ghurch is in principle separatist, but it was long persecuted, and 
later its life was regulated by state laws so that its activities are 
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to some extent limited by state control, Romanism being domi- 
nant in the country. The Hungarian Reformed Church is one 
of several Churches which receive financial aid from the State, 
and laws enacted by the Synod become valid only if sanctioned 
by the State. There is a movement that this Church should 
prepare itself to~depend upon the voluntary contributions of its 
members. Political conditions have considerable influence on the 
ecclesiastical situation. In most countries there is involved in the 
question of state relationship the whole matter of the Church and 
Education. Beneath all this difference there is a plain unity of 
ideal, for everywhere spiritual independence is sought. In some 
cases this is thought to be most richly attained through the willing 
co-operation of civil authorities; in others, the unfriendly attitude 
of the State makes complete separation the inevitable policy; in 
some, social conditions make it impracticable for the people to 
maintain church ordinances without state assistance. Something 
depends upon the presence and strength of other Churches, some- 
thing upon history and tradition. Control by the State is in no 
circumstances acceptable, and there has often been resort to the 
verse: ‘We must obey God rather than men.’ 


Function, Mission and Message 


As to the function and mission and message of the Church there 
is no divergence of opinion amongst the Reformed Churches, 
nor any view to distinguish them specially from other Churches. 
Emphasis is laid upon the ‘notes’ of the Church, Word, Sacra- 
ments and Discipline, all duly respected; also upon responsibility 
for upbuilding within the membership, the spread of the Gospel 
at home and abroad, the realisation of Christian ideals in individual 
and public life, and the development of brotherly relations for 
mutual strengthening with those in other branches of the universal 
Church. With regard to the foundation of the Church, all em- 
phasise that the Church was in the divine plan from the beginning, 
there being continuity between the Church of the Old Testament 
and the Church of the New Testament. Christ’s choosing and * 
commissioning of Apostles, and instruction of His followers in a 
way of life, so that a growing company with distinctive beliefs 
and customs emerged, may be called a new foundation. The 
importance of Pentecost must not be overlooked. It is because of | 
institution by Christ that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
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singled out by Protestants as Sacraments. Some Churches, as well 
-as individual members of others, continue to give particular 
weight to Matthew 16. 18. 


~~ 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing details it will be evident that differences in 
attitude and practice are not wanting amongst Churches which 
belong to the Geneva tradition and hold the Presbyterian system 
of government. It is clear that among Presbyterians (Reformed) 
there is a definitely conservative group. It should also be noted 
that the several Churches vary very greatly in size and prominence 
and influence, and it might be noted that the five Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland outside the Church of Scotland are relatively 
very small indeed in membership. The larger and stronger Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches, in spite of differences in race, 
history and circumstances, take a recognisably similar view of 
most important issues. More intimate contacts within Pres- 
byterianism would doubtless extend the area of common ground. 

By way of general comment one might mention the common 
adherence in principle to the attitude of Zwingli, Bucer and 
Calvin, along with a range of opinion on some important subjects 
which is such as to produce affinities on the one hand with views 
such as prevail in Churches of the Catholic direction, and on the 
other with views characteristic of Independency or Anabaptism, 
though there are strict limits which all seem agreed not to over- 
step. There is common emphasis upon the priority of the Word 
and the importance of its proclamation by a ministry that is 
characterised by divine call, sound education, and popular election. 
Common to all is the system of government by courts of pres- 
byters (ministers and elders), a prominent place being assigned 
to representative laymen in the control of the Church’s spiritual 
activities, and to the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, 
whether in a corporate sense implying membership in the body 
of Christ, or in an individual sense implying direct approach to 
God. There is no hostility to systems of superintendence and 
representation; but there is common refusal of such a doctrine 
of Church, Ministry, and Succession, as involves views perhaps 
only distinguishable by such a word as ‘sacerdotal’ and what has 
been described as ‘a clerical order, distinct from the laity, wielding, 
and in control of, quasi-magical powers through the sacraments 
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which it administered’. There is a cormmon emphasis upon 
spiritual liberty, and this both in Churches technically connected 
with, and those separated from, the State. And there is common 
emphasis upon the claim to belong to the One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, and an earnest desire to work along with 
_ other members of this body towards the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. 


V 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH AS HELD 
AND TAUGHT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


el 
Leonard Hodgson 


i. Introductory 


The title of this paper has been carefully chosen so as not to suggest 
that there is any specifically Anglican doctrine. The Anglican 
child is taught that to the question, “Where was the Church of 
England before the Reformation?’ the correct reply is the 
counter-question, “Where was your face before you washed it?’ 
The Reformation in England was characteristically English in 
that it did not proceed by logically developing a theological or 
ecclesiastical system from some basic doctrine or position. It aimed 
at reforming the abuses in the continuing life of the existing 
Church. 

The official formularies of the Church of England—the Articles 
of Religion, the Book of Common Prayer, and the Canons 


Ecclesiastical—are not ‘confessions’ or ‘foundation documents’, | / 


setting out a specifically Anglican corpus of doctrine to be the 
starting-point of all later Anglican teaching. In the form in which 
they have come down to us they reflect the chequered history of 
Anglican divinity over a period of more than a century, from 
1548 to 1662. In seeking to detect and reform abuses the English 
reformers all turned to Scripture to find the norm or standard 
of what church life should be. But different elements in the 
Church of England approached the Scriptures with different pre- 
suppositions influencing their interpretations. Catholic-minded 
divines sought to avoid mediaeval errors by reading the Bible 
through the eyes of the “Catholic Fathers and Ancient Bishops’ 
of the undivided Church. More radical reformers tended to take 
as their starting-point the doctrines of continental Protestants, 
some Lutheran, some Calvinist. Roughly speaking, the outlook 
of the former was dominant under Henry VIII and the Stuart 
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Kings, of the latter under Edward VI. The ‘Elizabethan settle- 
ment’ was aimed at including as many of both wings as possible. 
A third factor of importance was the influence on Bible study of 
Renaissance scholarship, as illustrated by such men as Dean Colet. 
This moved men to go to the Scriptures with a view to trying 
to see what they taught rather than to find scriptural support for 
doctrinal positions already held. As we shall see, one characteristic 
of Anglican formularies is their silence on critical points of con- 
temporary doctrinal controversy, e.g. the doctrines of the invisible 
Church and of the damnation of unbaptised infants. Whether this 
silence was due to aiming at the widest possible inclusion of 
different elements in the Church, or to the determination to be 
silent where Scripture was silent, may be open to question. 
Doubtless both motives were at work. However that may be, 
there can be no doubt that a characteristic feature of the English 
Reformation was the appeal to reason in the scientific as con- 
trasted with the scholastic sense of the word. Those doctrines were 
to be held which could be reasonably inferred from the scriptural 
revelation when the Scriptures were studied with scholarly 
integrity. 

Thus the official formularies of the Church of England can only 
be rightly understood if they are read in their historical context 
as reflecting the century-long process in which the Church, while 
conscious of its unbroken continuity with the Church of the 
ages, was secking to purge itself of corruptions and abuses. The 
continuity with the Church of the past was witnessed to not only 
in what was said but in what was done, in the maintenance of the 
inherited church structure with its threefold ministry, episcopal 
ordination, cathedrals, deans, chapters, archdeacons and univer- 
sities. The reformation was carried forward by a dialectical process 
due to the continuance within the Church of catholic-minded 
conservatives, protestant-minded radicals and those whose first 
care was for reasonable scholarship. The one thing which has been 
characteristic of the Church of England as a whole has been and 
still is the fact that it contains these three elements, maintains them 
in tension with one another, and is the locus of their tripartite 
dialectic. Because the Church’s formularies are the written deposit | 
of that dialectic during the formative century of its separate 
existence, the successors of the three contributory elements, the 
Anglo-Catholics, the Evangelicals and the Modernists, each tend 
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to see in them the expression of that for which they stand and 
feel themselves to be loyal members of the Church to which all 
belong. They are united in the conviction that they belong to 
the Church which can trace its continuous history back to the 
days of St. Augustine of Canterbury, and that the principle of its 
reformation, to which it must be true, is conformity to the 
scriptural revelation of what the Church should be. 


II. Relevant Passages from the Official Formularies of the Church 


A. THE Tutrty-NINE ARTICLES OF RELIGION (1571) 


1. Article VI. Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for salvation 

Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation: 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should be 
believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation. In the name of the holy Scripture we 
do understand those canonical Books of the Old and New 


Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church. 


2. Article VUI. Of the Three Creeds 

The Three Creeds, Nicene Creed, Athanasius’s Creed, and that 
which iscommonly called the Apostles’ Creed, ought thoroughly 
to be received and believed: for they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scripture. 


3. Article XIX. Of the Church 

The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men, in the which the pure Word of God is preached, and the. 
Sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordi- 
nance in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the 
same. 

As the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, have 
erred; so also the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their 
living and manner of Ceremonies, but also in matters of Faith. 


4. Article XX. Of the Authority of the Church 
The Church hath power to decree Rites or Ceremonies, and 
authority in Controversies of Faith; And yet it is not lawful 
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for the Church to ordain any thing that is contrary to God’s 
Word written, neither may it so expound one place of Scrip- 
ture, that it be repugnant to another. Wherefore, although the 
‘Church be a witness and a keeper of holy Writ, yet, as it ought 
not to decree anything against the same, so besides thesame ought 

_ it not to enforce any thing to be believed for necessity of 
Salvation. 


5. Article XXIII. Of Ministering in the Congregation 

It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office of 
publick preaching, or ministering the Sacraments in the Con- 
gregation, before he be lawfully called, and sent to execute the 
same. And those we ought to judge lawfully called and sent, 
which be chosen and called to this work by men who have 
publick authority given unto them in the Congregation, to call] 
and send Ministers into the Lord’s vineyard. 


6. Article XXV. Of the Sacraments 


Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only badges or tokens 
of Christian men’s profession, but rather they be certain sure 
witnesses, and effectual signs of grace, and God’s good will 
towards us, by the which he doth work invisibly in us, and 
doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and confirm our 
Faith in him. | 

There are two Sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the 
Gospel, that is to say, Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord. 

Those five commonly called Sacraments, that is to say, Con- 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and extreme Unction, 
are not to be counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, being such 
as have grown partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles, 
partly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures; but yet have 
not like nature of Sacraments with Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper, for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God. | 

The Sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed 
upon, or to be carried about, but that we should duly use them. 
And in such only as worthily receive the same they have a. 
wholesome effect or operation: but they that receive them 
unworthily purchase to themselves damnation, as Saint Paul 
saith. 
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7. Article XXVI. Of the Unworthiness of the Ministers, which 
hinders not the effect of the Sacrament 

Although in the visible Church the evil be ever mingled with 
the good, and sometimes the evil have chief authority in the 
Ministration of the Word and Sacraments, yet forasmuch as 
they do not the same in their own name, but in Christ’s, and 
do minister by his commission and authority, we may use their 
Ministry, both in hearing the Word of God, and in the receiving 
of the Sacraments. Neither is the effect of Christ’s ordinance 
taken away by their wickedness, nor the grace of God’s gifts 
diminished from such as by faith and rightly do receive the 
Sacraments ministered unto them; which be effectual, because 
of Christ’s institution and promise, although they be ministered 
by evil men. 

Nevertheless, it appertaineth to the discipline of the Church, 
that inquiry be made of evil Ministers, and that they be accused 
by those that have knowledge of their offences; and finall 
being found guilty, by just judgement be deposed. | 


8. Article XXVII. Of Baptism 


Baptism is not only a sign of profession, and mark of differ- 
ence, whereby Christian men are discerned from others that 
be not christened, but it is also a sign of Regeneration or new: 
Birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive Baptism 
rightly are grafted into the Church; the promises of the for- 
giveness of sin, and of our adoption to be the sons of God by 
the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed; Faith is con- 
firmed, and Grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God. The 
Baptism of young Children is in any wise to be retained in the 
Church, as most agreeable with the institution of Christ. 


9. Article XXVIII. Of the Lord’s Supper 


The Supper of the Lord is not only a sign of the love that 
Christians ought to have among themselves one to another; 
but rather is a Sacrament of our Redemption by Christ’s 
death: insomuch that to such as rightly, worthily, and with 
faith, receive the same, the Bread which we break is a partaking 
of the Body of Christ; and likewise the Cup of Blessing is a 
partaking of the Blood of Christ. 


Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of Bread 
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and Wine) in the Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved by 
holy Writ; but is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, 
overthroweth the nature of a Sacrament, and hath given 
occasion to many superstitions. 

The Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten, in the Supper, 
only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. And the mean 
whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper 
is Faith. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s 
ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped. 


10. Article XXXIV. Of the Traditions of the Church 


It is not necessary that Traditions and Ceremonies be in all 
places one, and utterly like; for at all times they have been divers, 
and may be changed according to the diversities of countries, 

_ times, and men’s manners, so that nothing be ordained against 
God’s Word. Whosoever through his private judgement, will- 
ingly and purposely, doth openly break the traditions and 
ceremonies of the Church, which be not repugnant to the 
Word of God, and be ordained and approved by common 
authority, ought to be rebuked openly, (that others may fear to 
do the like,) as he that offendeth against the common order of 
the Church, and hurteth the authority of the Magistrate, and 
woundeth the consciences of the weak brethren. 

Every particular or national Church hath authority to ordain, 
change, and abolish, ceremonies or rites of the Church ordained 
only by man’s authority, so that all things be done to edifying. 


11. Article XXXVI. Of Consecration of Bishops and Ministers 
The Book of Consecration of Archbishops and Bishops, and 
Ordering of Priests and Deacons, lately set forth in the time of 
Edward the Sixth, and confirmed at the same time by authority 
of Parliament, doth contain all things necessary to such Con- 
secration and Ordering: neither hath it any thing, that of itself 
Is superstitious and ungodly. And therefore whosoever are 
consecrated or ordered according to the Rites of that Book, 
since the second year of the forenamed King Edward unto this 
time, or hereafter shall be consecrated or ordered according to 
the same Rites; we decree all such to be tightly, orderly, and 
lawfully consecrated and ordered. | 
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12. Article XXXVI. Of the Civil Magistrates 

... Where we attribute to the King’s Majesty the chief 
government, by which Titles we understand the minds of some 
slanderous folks to be offended; we give not to our Princes the 
ministering either of God’s Word, or of the Sacraments . . .; 
but that only prerogative, which we see to have been given 
always to all godly Princes in holy Scriptures by God himself; 
that is, that they should rule all estates and degrees committed 
to their charge by God, whether they be Ecclesiastical or Tem- 
poral, and restrain with the civil sword the stubborn and evil- 
doers. 

The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this Realm of 
England. 


_B. THe Boox-or COMMON PRAYER (1662) 


13. The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of 
the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the use of the Church of England: together with 
the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung 
or said in Churches; and the Form or Manner of making, 
ordaining and consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 


(Title page.) 


14. Of the sundry Alterations proposed unto us, we have 
rejected all such as were either of dangerous consequence (as 
secretly striking at some established doctrine, or .laudable 
Practice of the Church of England, or indeed of the whole 
Catholick Church of Christ) or else of no consequence at all, 
but utterly frivolous and vain. (The Preface, 1662.) 


15. I believe in... The holy Catholick Church. (Apostles’ 
Creed.) I believe one Catholick and Apostolick Church. (Nicene 
Creed.) | 


16. That it may please thee to rule and govern thy holy 
Church universal in the right way. (The Litany.) 


17. More especially, we pray for the good estate of the 
Catholick Church; that it may be so guided and governed by 
thy good Spirit, that all who profess and call themselves 
Christians may be led into the way of truth, and hold the faith 


/ 
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in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of 
life. (Prayer for all Conditions of Men.) 


18. ... beseeching thee to inspire continually the universal 
Church with the spirit of truth, unity, and concord: And grant, 
that all they that do confess thy holy Name may agree in the 

— truth of thy holy Word, and live in unity, and godly love. 
(Communion Service. Prayer for the “Whole state of Christ's Church 
militant here in earth.’) 


19. ... dost assure us thereby of thy favour and goodness 
towards us; and that we are very members incorporate in the 
mystical body of thy Son, which is the blessed company of all 
faithful people. (Communion Service: post-communion Prayer.) 


20. O almighty God, who hast built thy Church upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the head corner-stone: Grant us so to be joined together 
in unity of spirit by their doctrine, that we nay be made an 
holy temple acceptable unto thee. (Collect for SS. Simon and 


Jude.) 


21. O almighty God, who hast knit together thine elect in 
- one communion and ene in the mystical body of thy 
Son Christ our Lord... . (Collect for All Saints.) 


22. Forasmuch as all men are conceived and born in sin, and 
that our Saviour Christ saith, none can enter into the kingdom 
of God, except he be regenerate and born anew of Water and 
of the Holy Ghost: I beseech you to call upon God the Father, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, that of his bounteous mercy he 
will grant to this Child that thing which by nature he cannot 
have; that he may be baptized with Water and the Holy Ghost, 
and received into Christ’s holy Church, and be made a lively 
member of the same. (Baptism.) 


23. Almighty and everlasting ead: who... by the Baptism 
of thy well-beloved Son Jesus Christ, in the river Jordan, didst 
sanctify Water to the mystical washing away of sin: We beseech 
thee, for thine infinite mercies, that thou wilt mercifully look 
upon this Child; wash himand sanctify him with the Holy Ghost; 
that he, being delivered from thy wrath, may be received into 
the ark of Christ’s Church. (Baptism.) 
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24. We receive this Child into the Congregation of Christ's 
— flock... . Seeing now... that this Child is regenerate, and 
erafted into the body of Christ’s Church .. . 

We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it 
hath pleased thee to regenerate this Infant with thy Holy Spirit, 
to receive him for thine own Child by adoption, and to incor- 
porate him into thy holy Church. (Baptism.) 


25. What is required of persons to be baptized? Repentance, 
whereby they forsake sin: and faith, whereby they stedfastly 
believe the promises of God, made to them in that Sacrament. 

Why then are Infants baptized, when by reason of their 
' tender age they cannot perform them? Because they promise 
them both by their sureties; which promise, when they come 
to age, themselves are bound to perform. (Catechism,) 


26. Here shall the sick person be moved to make a special 
confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience troubled with 
any weighty matter. After which confession, the Priest shall 
absolve him (if he humbly and heartily desire it) after this sort. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his Church to 
absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in him, of his 
ereat mercy forgive thee thine offences: And by his authority 
committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, In the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
(Visitation of the Sick.) 


27. It is evident unto all men diligently reading holy Scrip- 
ture and ancient Authors, that from the Apostles’ time there 
have been these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church; 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. Which offices were evermore 
had in such reverend estimation, that no man might presume 
to execute any of them, except he were first called, tried, 
examined, and known to have such qualities as are requisite 
for the same; and also by publick Prayer, with Imposition of 
Hands, were approved and admitted thereunto by lawful 
authority. And therefore, to the intent that these Orders may 
be continued, and reverently used and esteemed, in the Church 
of England; No man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful 
Bishop, Priest, or Deacon in the Church of England, or suffered 
to execute any of the said functions, except he be called, tried, 


E 
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examined, and admitted thereunto, according to the Form 
hereafter following, or hath had formerly Episcopal Con- 
secration or Ordination. (Preface to the Ordinal.) 


28. The Bishop with the Priests present shall lay their hands 
severally upon the head of every one that receiveth the Order 
of Priesthood; the receivers humbly kneeling upon their knees, 
and the Bishop saying, 

Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a Priest 
in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the 
imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, they 
are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained. 
And be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of God, and of 
his holy Sacraments; In the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Then the Bishop shall deliver to every one of them kneeling, 
the Bible into his hands, saying, 

Take thou authority to preach the Word of God, and to 
minister the holy Sacraments in the Congregation, where thou 
shalt be lawfully appointed thereunto. (The Ordering of Priests.) 


29. O God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only 
Saviour, the Prince of Peace: Give us grace seriously to lay to 
heart the great dangers we are in by our unhappy divisions. 
Take away all hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else may 
hinder us from godly union and concord: that, as there is but 
one body, and one Spirit, and one hope of our calling, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God, and Father of us all; 
so we may henceforth be all of one heart, and of one soul, 
united in one holy bond of truth and peace, of faith and 
charity, and may with one mind and one mouth glorify thee; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. (Accession Service.) 


C. CANONS ECCLESIASTICAL 

30. (1571.) Inprimis vero videbunt, ne quid unquam doceant 
pro concione, quod a populo religiose teneri et credi velint, nisi 

- quod consentaneum sit doctrinae Veteris aut Novi Testamenti, 
quodque ex illa ipsa doctrina catholici patres, et veteres episcopi 
collegerint. Et quoniam articuliilli religionis christianae, in quos 
consensum est ab episcopis in legitima et sancta synodo, jussu 
atque auctoritate serenissimae principis Elizabethae convocata 
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et celebrata, hand dubie collecti sunt ex sacris libris Veteris et 
_ Novi Testamenti, et cum caelesti doctrina, quae in illis con- 
tinetur, per omnia congruunt; quoniam etiam liber publicarum 
precum, et liber de inauguratione archiepiscoporum, episco- 
porum presbyterorum et diaconorum nihil continent ab illa 
ipsa doctrina alienum; quicunque mittentur ad docendum 
populum, illorum articulorum auctoritatem et fidem, non 
tantum concionibus suis, sed etiam subscriptione confirmabunt. 
Qui secus fecerit, et contraria doctrina populum turbaverit, 
excommunicabitur. 

31. (1604) III. The Church of England a true and Apostolical 

Church 

Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the Church of England, 
by law established under the king’s majesty, is not a true and 
an apostolical church, teaching and maintaining the doctrine of 
the apostles; let him be excommunicated... . 


32. (1604) IV. Impugners of the public Worship of God, estab- 
lished in the Church of England, censured 
Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the form of God’s 
worship in the Church of England, established by law, and 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer and Administration 
of the Sacraments, is a corrupt, superstitious or unlawful wor- 
ship of God, or containeth any thing in it that is repugnant to 
the scriptures; let him be excommunicated. ... 
33. (1604) V. Impugners of the Articles of Religion, established 
in the Church of England, censured 
VI. Impugners of the Rites and Ceremonies, estab- 
lished in the Church of England, censured 
VII. Impugners of the Government of the Church of 
England by Archbishops, Bishops etc., censured 
VII. Impugners of the form of Consecrating and Order- 
ing Archbishops, Bishops, etc. in the Church of — 
England, censured 
These follow in general the same lines as Canon IV. 


34. (1604) XXX. The lawful use of the Cross in Baptism ex- 
plained 

... Thirdly, it must be confessed, that in process of time the 

sign of the cross was greatly abused in the church of Rome, 

especially after that corruption of popery had once possessed 
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it. But the abuse of a thing doth not take away the lawful use 
of it. Nay, so far was it from the purpose of the Church of 
England to forsake and reject the Churches of Italy, France, 
Spain, Germany, or any such like Churches, in all things which 
they held and practised, that, as the Apology of the Church 
of England confesseth, it doth with reverence retain those 
ceremonies, which do neither endamage the Church of God, 
nor offend the minds of sober men; and only departed from 
them in those particular points, wherein they were fallen both 
from themselves in their ancient integrity, and from the 
apostolical Churches, which were their first founders. . . . 

First, the Church of England, since the abolishing of popery, 
hath ever held and taught, and so doth hold and teach still, that 
the sign of the cross used in baptism is no part of the substance 
of that sacrament: for when the minister, dipping the infant in 
water, or laying water upon the face of it (as the manner also 
is), hath pronounced these words, ‘I baptise thee in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’ the infant 
is fully and perfectly baptised. . . . 

Secondly, it is apparent in the Communion-book, that the 
infant baptised is, by virtue of baptism, before it be signed with 
the sign of the cross, received into the congregation of Christ's 
flock, as a perfect member thereof, and not by any power 
ascribed unto the sign of the cross... . 

Lastly, the use of the sign of the cross in baptism, being thus 
purged from all popish superstition and error, and reduced in 
the Church of England to the primary institution of it, upon 
those true rules of doctrine concerning things indifferent, which 
are consonant to the word of God, and the judgements of all 
the ancient fathers, we hold it the part of every private man, 
both minister and other, reverently to retain the true use of it 


prescribed by public authority. 


Ill. The Interpretation of the Formularies! 
Two illustrations will make clear the possibility of different 
interpretations referred to in Section I. 


1. In sixteenth-century Reformation theology the distinction 
between the visible and the invisible Church has a cardinal place. 


1 The figures in brackets refer to the numbered passages quoted above in 
Section II. 
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The distinction was based upon the doctrine of justification by 
faith. Whilst it is the will of God that there should be a visible 
Church, an organised society in which the gospel is preached and 
the sacraments administered, the essence of Christianity is man’s 
personal response in faith to God’s grace in Christ. Only God 
knows what men are living by this response of faith to grace. They 
are the elect, the invisible Church, the mystical body of Christ. 
The organised visible Church is, so to speak, God’s instrument 
for promoting the growth of the invisible. It is to the invisible 
Church that the New Testament language refers which speaks of 
the Church as the body of Christ. 

In the Anglican formularies the phrase ‘the invisible Church’ 
does not occur. Article XIX (3), entitled Of the Church, begins 
straight away “The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of 
faithful men . . .’ Read against the background of contemporary 
thought this is patient of two interpretations. 


(a) The use of the words ‘visible’ and ‘faithful’ implies that the 
article takes for granted the doctrine of the invisible Church. Its 
concern is with the visible Church, but it defines it in a way 
which shows that it presupposes the invisible. 


(b) The significant thing about the article, when compared 
with contemporary Reformation literature, is its omission of 
any reference to the invisible Church. The opening words, when 
taken in conjunction with the title, imply that there is only one 
Church, the visible. Moreover, Article XXVI (7) shows that 
‘faithful’ must mean professed believers, not those whose faith is 
known to God alone. 


2. In ordaining priests (28) the Us ee gives to each a Bible 
only. 


(a) This departure from the catholic practice of giving also a 
chalice and paten implies that the Church of England repudiates 
the doctrine of the eucharistic sacrifice.! 


1 This states the argument in an extreme form on which one of my catholic 
consultants comments, ‘Is there any doctrine that can be called “the” doctrine 
of the eucharistic sacrifice? Most evangelicals admit some doctrine of “this our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving’’.’ It would take too long here to discuss 
to what extent and in what sense different schools of thought among Anglicans 
regard the later mediaeval doctrine as erroneous and in need of revision. Thave 
therefore left the argument as stated, in order to point the contrast, and ask 
the reader to read it in the light of the fuller exposition below. 
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(b) To argue that the change of procedure introduced in 1552 
commits the Church of England to a particular protestant version 
of sacramental doctrine is an illicit pressing of an argument from 
silence. 

These different interpretations have great influence in thought 
about the Church. 


1. All agree that membership of the organised, visible Church 
does not by itself guarantee salvation. There are tares in the wheat, 
bad fish in the drag-net, reprobates in the Church at Corinth. But 
the doctrine of the invisible Church does more than express this 
truth. It implies that the faithful elect form the Church to which 
is given such promises as that the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against it, the Church which is the mystical body of Christ, the 
Church referred to in the creeds (15), the post-communion prayer 
(19) and the collect for All Saints’ Day (21). For those who hold 
this doctrine there are not two Churches, one visible and the other 
invisible; there is one Church which qua invisible is definable in 
terms of grace and faith, qua visible in terms of sacraments and 
profession of faith in response to a true preaching of the word. 
The visible Church is the Church in so far as it enshrines the 
invisible. Hence the ground of its unity is not to be found in its 
maintenance of a common order of ministry or profession of a 
common form of creed, but in its being the locus of that faith- 
relationship to God in Christ which constitutes its invisible essence. 
References to the Church universal (13, 14, 15, 16, 18, etc.) 
include all Christian bodies of which this is true, and exclude those 
of which it is not, no matter whether or not they have preserved 
the apostolic ministry through continuous episcopal ordination. 
_ The requirement of such ordination for the ministry of the Church 
of England does not imply that all churches everywhere must do 
the same in order truly to belong to the one universal Church. 

1 Tam indebted to one of my evangelical consultants for the following note: 
‘This section seems to imply that the Anglican Evangelical would not define 
the Church qua visible in terms of ministry as well as in terms of sacraments, 
profession of faith and preaching of the Word, whereas the Catholic would so 
define it. This is not so. What the Evangelicalwould not do is equate Ministry 
with a particular Form of Ministry or a particular theory about that Form. 

The section also seems to imply that the Church qua invisible, because it 
cannot be identified by Anglican Evangelicals with the Church qua visible 


simpliciter is thought by them not to be “of one substance with” the visible. 
This is not so. Because the Church walks by faith and not by sight, this does 
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It is otherwise with those for whom the only Church to be 
considered is the visible company of professed believers, including 
those who are baptised into it as infants (8, 23-25). For them 
Christ’s promises were made to the visible company of His 
disciples for whose guidance and leadership He trained the twelve 
apostles. It was to that visible Church that St. Paul referred when 
he spoke of the body of Christ, and that Church has continued 
to be the same Church down the ages by continuing to make 
outward profession of the same faith and having a ministry 
commissioned in unbroken succession from the apostles who had 
received their commission from Christ Himself. Wherever in the 
formularies of the Church of England there is reference to the 
Church Universal, the reference is to whatever Christian bodies 
openly profess the faith of the ecumenical creeds and maintain 
the apostolic ministry by unbroken succession of ordinations. In 
requiring that its own ministry shall be in the episcopal succession 
(27), the Church of England is safeguarding its position as the 
true representative in England of the one Church universal. 

2. The question of the eucharistic sacrifice is connected with 
that of the Church’s function in the world. In catholic theology 
the service, in one of its aspects, reflects the heavenly intercession 
of the crucified, risen and ascended Lord. In the words of William 


Bright’s hymn: 


Once, only once, and once for all, 
His precious life He gave; 

Before the Cross our spirits fall, 
And own it strong to save. 


not mean that it is unclothed. The life of the Church as a whole, and not just 
of the supposed faithful elect, is hid with Christ in God, while at the same time 
it is made manifest, i.e. clothed upon with visible forms.’ 

No mention is here made of any influence of the doctrine of predestination 
on that of the invisible Church. For some reformed theologians there was a 
close connection between the two: the invisible Church was the company of 
the predestined elect. But that was not the only source of the doctrine of the 
invisible Church, and there is no need here to raise the question of the place of 
the doctrine of predestination in the Church of England. Neither is it necessary 
to discuss total depravity. It is true that some scholars regard the Protestantism 
of Luther and Calvin as involving a logical system in which justification by 
faith alone and total depravity are essentials. But many Anglicans who hold 
strongly to justification by faith do not regard themselves as thereby logically 
bound to accept the doctrine of total depravity. 
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‘One offering, single and complete,’ 
With lips and heart we say; 

But what He never can repeat 
He shows forth day by day. 


This ‘showing forth of the Lord’s death till He come’ is a plead- 
ing before God of the sacrifice of the Cross. In the central act of 
the Church’s worship the Lord to whom priest and people draw 
near is the Lord who is present among them as their crucified, 
risen and ascended Intercessor. In this act of worship the Church 
performs a priestly act on behalf of the whole of sinful creation. 
In the name of fallen humanity it prays: 

Look, Father, look on His anointed face, 
And only look on us as found in Him; 
Look not on our misusings of Thy grace, 
Our prayers so languid, and our faith so dim: 
For lo! between our sins and their reward 
We set the Passion of Thy Son our Lord. 


‘O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us.’ 

By the Catholic in the Church of England this godward aspect 
of the Eucharist is strongly emphasised. The reception of the 
Sacrament is communion with the Lord whose atoning sacrifice 
for the sins of the world is pleaded before the Father. Non-com- 
municating attendance at other times for the purpose of worship 
and intercession is encouraged. For the evangelical the primary 
emphasis rests on the manward aspect of the service. It is not 
connected with the thought of the Lord who ‘ever liveth to make 
intercession for us’ so much as with that of the Lord who ‘when 
He had by Himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high’. The atoning work has been done. The 
way to God for man is now open. The believer has the right of 
access to God. What he needs when he comes to the Lord’s Supper 
is not to plead the Cross before the Father but to receive the 
forgiveness and new life in Christ that have been won for him 
on the Cross in order that he may present himself, soul and body, 
as a reasonable, holy and lively sacrifice to God. The showing 
forth of the Lord’s death is a showing forth to men. This showing 
forth is not adequately described simply as a reminder of what 
their Lord has done for them. The emphasis in the Sacrament is 
on what God covenants to do and does do. Like the Bible and - 
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the Gospel the movement is from God to man. The function of 
the Church in the world is the proclamation that “God so loved 
the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 
‘Showing forth the Lord’s death’ means ‘by sacramental act 
preaching the Cross with saving power’. 

It is clear that the formularies lend themselves to these different 
interpretations. It was the aim of the Church of England to purge 
itself by scriptural standards from the abuses and corruptions of 
the unreformed Western Church. Those abuses and corruptions 
raised questions to which no direct and unambiguous answer 
could be found in Scripture. In the apostolic age, for example, 
men were led by faith to seek Baptism; church-membership 
meant that a man both had faith and had been baptised; there is 
no direct answer to the question whether it were the faith or the 
Baptism which made them members of the Church. But such 
questions were live issues in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and in seeking guidance from the Bible different Anglican 
theologians used different canons of scriptural interpretation. 
Some, as represented by the bishops who put forth the canons 


1 On this sentence one of my evangelical consultants comments as follows: 
‘Honestly I don’t think this is fair as stated here. What was removed in 1552 
and never restored is important. The place of the Prayer of Oblation and the 
form of its wording is of critical importance. I should agree if you were com- 
menting on the 1928 book, ex animo. But I could not accept this statement as 
an unbiased comment on 1662, and I say this with all deference, and the fullest 
appreciation of your desire to be absolutely fair.’ 

I am not convinced that my critic is right in holding that his is the only 
justifiable interpretation of the Prayer Book of 1662. This difference of opinion 
illustrates the continuing dialectic which characterises the life of the Church of 
England. 

Moreover, since one of the things I am trying to do in this paper is to describe 
what is held and taught in the Church of England to-day, I should add that 
the Revised Prayer Book of 1928, though not approved by Parliament, has 
been approved by the Convocations of Canterbury and York and the Church 
Assembly and 1s generally regarded by the bishops as giving the limits within 
which variations from the Book of 1662 are allowable in public worship. (A 
concise account of the history of this book by Dr. W. K. Lowther Clarke is to 
be found on pp. 787-91 of Liturgy and Worship, published by SPCK in 1932.) _ 

This paper is solely concerned with the Church of England; therefore no 
reference is made to the Prayer Books of other churches of the Anglican com- 
munion. These would have to be considered in any attempt to give an account 
of Anglicanism as a whole. 
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ecclesiastical of 1571 (30), regarded the writings of the Fathers of 
the undivided Church as the classical commentary on the Scrip- 
tures, written when the Church was moulding authoritative 
statements of what it stood for. Thus for their successors there is 
a scale of priorities in doctrinal authority. First comes the biblical 
revelation as expressed in the Canon of Scriptures, the Creeds and 
the liturgical tradition. Next come the patristic writings as the 
classical commentary. The Anglican Articles and Homilies are to 
be interpreted as governed by these, and the Church is not bound 
by documents of the continental Reformation or by the opinions 
of individual divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Others had less respect for the teaching of the early Fathers. As 
living nearer to the apostolic age they could be called in evidence, 
but patristic theology as well as mediaeval was subject to the 
judgment of Scripture. Those who held that such Reformation 
leaders as Luther or Calvin had been given deeper insights than 
their predecessors into the meaning of the Bible attached more 
weight to their teaching than to that of the early Fathers. For 
them and their successors the first place in the scale of priorities 
is given to the Bible as interpreted by the reformers, and the 
patristic writings are of importance in so far as they anticipate 
the Reformation insights. 

The history of the Church of England Shen how it is that 
these two traditions can be held with honesty and with loyalty 
to the Church to which both belong. It shows, further, the futility 
of any attempt to arrive at a so-called “Anglican doctrine’ by 
paring away what is distinctive of each and concentrating on 
what is common to both. The character of the Church of England 
as the locus of their dialectic is destroyed if it is evacuated of what 
gives to each its characteristic éthos. 

Nevertheless, there must be some reason why for four cen- 
turies the Church has continued to hold together as one Church 
while continuing to be the locus of dialectic. We must try in 
conclusion to see how far this enables us to describe in anything 
like coherent form the doctrine of the Church as held and tatght 
in the Church of England. 


IV. Conclusion 
Two governing considerations emerge from what has already 


been said: : 
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1. When we take account of what the Church of England has 
done as well as of what it has said, it is clear that it has never 
thought of itself as having originated in the sixteenth century. It 
had been the Church of England before it renounced the papal 
jurisdiction (12, 34) and purged itself of certain abuses and cor- 
ruptions; it continued to be the same Church of England after- 
wards. Bit by bit, by its missionary evangelism, the apostolic 
Church of the New Testament had spread through the world. It 
had come to England and thus the Church of England had grown 
up within the Church universal. In the sixteenth century there 
was agreement that it needed to be reformed by scriptural stan- 
dards. Those who undertook that reformation might differ in the 
doctrinal significance they attached to their historical continuity 
through the universal Church with the Church of the New 
Testament. The fact remains that they preserved that continuity, 
and that fact has inevitably influenced Anglican thought and 
teaching about the Church ever since. 


2. It must be remembered that the dialectic of which the 
Church of England has been and is the locus is not dual but triple. 
In so far as the modernist stands for scholarly study of the Bible 
he has his place in the Church together with the Catholic and the 
Evangelical. It may indeed be questioned whether there is a place 
for modernism as a third ‘party’ in the dialogue. It may be that 
the true function of the modernist is not to set a third doctrinal 
tradition beside those of the Catholic and the Evangelical; it is 
to keep both Catholic and Evangelical mindful of their need to 
use genuinely scholarly methods in their search for guidance from 
Scripture. To do this means that while we are ready to be guided 
by the insights of both patristic and Reformation exegesis, we are 
not prepared to abdicate our responsibility for re-examining the 
original text and interpreting it in the light of the best available 
scholarship of our own days. 

This bids us remember that the prevailing cast of thought of 

~ the New. Testament writers was Hebraic rather than Greek, and 
that its presentation of truth is by the accumulation of images 

rather than by logical analysis. Where the biblical writer seeks to 
describe a reality too sublime for precise logical definition in 

human language, he puts side by side different images which are 

incapable of logical combination. but bear witness to truths about 


_ 
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it which have all to be recognised as true. Thus Christ is sometimes 
the whole body of the Church of which Christians are members, 
and sometimes the Head of the body. 

The meaning of such scriptural images as the body and the vine 
is the point raised by the Reformation doctrine of the invisible 
Church. That doctrine sprang from the thought that to identify 
Christ with the existing visible Church simpliciter would be to 
predicate of Him its sins and corruptions: it could not be that — 
the Church which in the New Testament was called the body of 
Christ was the actual human society which could and did behave 
as the Church of Corinth behaved. Now Catholics and Pro- . 
testants were all agreed that the sins and corruptions of the actual 
Church on earth could not be predicated of Christ and also that 
to God alone is known which human beings are men of faith 
whose lives are hid with God in Christ. Protestants alone formu- 
lated the definite doctrine by which this hidden company of men 
of faith were held to form the invisible Church which could 
be identified simpliciter with the body of Christ. This was an 
expedient devised to meet the difficulty of expressing the Hebraic 
scriptural teaching in the language of Western Christendom. Its 
later history suggests that the truth is beyond expression by any 
such precise definition. A modern Lutheran exposition, for 
example, reads: ‘As Christ Himself, the Church is both divine 


and human, invisible and visible, spirit and body. This Church is 


from one point of view an inward fellowship of faith and love. 
. From the other point of view, the same Church is a com- 
munity, organised in changing outward forms.’ Of the Church, 
as of the individual Christian, the unity with Christ is a mystery: 
‘T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ When we try to resolve 
the paradox by interposing the invisible Church as that which is 
identified with Christ, the paradox returns in all attempts at 
stating the relation between the invisible Church and the visible. 
As we have seen, there is no explicit mention of the invisible 
Church in the formularies of the Church of England. Nor is there 
any answer to the question whether membership of the Church 
depends upon faith or Baptism; both are required?. In both these 


1 Convictions (London, 1934), p. 155. 

2 One of my evangelical consultants writes: ‘May I suggest that in this con- 
nection the Anglican postponement of confirmation is doctrinally important? 
For us Anglicans, repentance, faith and obedience must be personal realities.” 
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respects the Church of England is truly scriptural and is silent 
where the Scriptures are silent. As the New Testament Church 
was a visible Church which paradoxically was both the body of 
Christ and could leave its first love and have its candlestick 
removed out of its place, so is the Church of England. As the 
New Testament Church was the congregation of those who had 
been given the gift of faith and had been baptised into the fellow- 
ship of forgiven sinners, so is the Church of England. 

The same thing is true of the teaching in the Church of England 
about the origin of the Church and the place of the ministry 
within it. In the New Testament the Church was the new Israel, 
united to Christ from Pentecost onwards in the fellowship of the 
Spirit, and entrusted to the pastoral care of the Apostles. Few 
Anglican theologians would now maintain that the threefold. 
ministry of bishops, priests and deacons, as we have them to-day, 
can be directly traced back with their present differentiations of | 
function, to apostolic times. But it is generally held among us 
that from the start of its life as the Christian Church an integral 
element in the constitution, of the new Israel was the ministry for 
which the apostles had been trained and commissioned by Christ 
Himself. Nor was this simply a ministry of witness which must 
cease with the passing of those who had been contemporary with 
the Gospel events; it was a ministry perpetuated through those 
whom the Apostles appointed to be their colleagues and suc- 
cessors,! and it developed into the graded hierarchy of bishops, 

1] think I am right in saying that this is what is generally held among 
Anglicans. But the statement is criticised on two grounds: (i) There is said to 
be insufficient evidence of apostolic appointment; (ii) One of my evangelical 
consultants writes: ‘we should not agree that continuity is either dependent on 
the “form” of the ministry, or that it is necessarily guaranteed by an unbroken 
ministry. Continuity must surely be primarily a matter of witness to the true 
faith and the Spirit’s guidance and enabling.’ 

On (i) the recent publication of H. Burn-Murdoch’s Church, Continuity and 
Unity (Cambridge, 1945) seems to me to show that the historical evidence is 
stronger than is sometimes thought. And, in any case, (as I have said) I believe 
it to be commonly accepted among Anglicans as adequate. If | am wrong, the 
text could be altered to read ‘... perpetuated through the colleagues and 
successors of the apostles’. 

(ii) applies also to what follows, and is surely another illustration of our 
continuing dialectic. The evangelical lays stress on continuity through witness, 
etc., the catholic through succession, in ordination. Each is tempted to make it 


a question of ‘either... or’, but the Church of England as a whole says 
“Both .. . and.’ 
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priests and deacons. Just as the Church of England neither asks 
nor answers the question whether Baptism without faith nor 
faith without Baptism admits to the Church, so it neither asks 
nor answers the question whether apostolic faith or apostolic 
ordination constitute the ministry. In both cases it will be satisfied 
with nothing less than both, and treats the question “Which is 
the more important?’ as a nonsense question. 

‘For the Anglican, unity means unity vertically down the ages 
as well as horizontally across the face of the earth, unity with that 
little company in the Upper Room at Jerusalem as well as with 
fellow-Christians now alive in America, India and Japan. When 
an Anglican sets out to baptise a convert, he sets out to baptise 

him into that fellowship; when the Anglican priest stands before 
the altar to celebrate the Holy Communion, or a lay-reader holds 
a mission service for half a dozen souls in some isolated region 
of Montana or Wyoming, that which is being done is an official 
act of the whole society functioning in that place. The members 
of a little gathering of twentieth-century Christians in an out-_ 
of-the-way corner of the world are to be assured that they are 
worshipping in communion with Peter and Andrew, James and 
John, the rest of that company, and the whole company of “just 
men made perfect” from that day to this. 

“This being his aim, the Anglican asks how that unity can be 
secured. He notices that in any earthly society unity and con- 
tinuity from generation to generation seem to depend on two 
factors interwoven like two strands of a single rope: the outward 
continuity of organisation and the inward continuity of spirit, 
faith and practice. He notices, for example, that if a body of 
trustees are challenged as to their right to continue administering 
some endowment, they have to make good their position by 
showing both that they have been appointed constitutionally in 
accordance with the accepted custom of the trust, and that in their 
administration they are carrying out the intentions of the founder 
as he would like them to be carried out were he alive at the time. 
He concludes that he cannot rightly exercise less care in matters 
spiritual than is required in matters temporal, that he cannot offer 
to baptise into the fellowship of the Apostles if he is careless about 
either strand of the rope which links the Church of to-day to the 
Church of the Upper Room. 

1 L. Hodgson, Essays in Christian Philosophy (London, 1930), p. 144. 
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Anglican theologians differ on the question whether in divided 
Christendom Churches which have not maintained continuity of 
succession by ordination can be recognised as true Churches with 
true ministries. Apart from that, the Church of England as a 
whole, speaking generally, regards its own maintenance of that 
succession as a treasure which it holds in trust for the Church 
universal, as one of the contributions which it has to bring into 
a reunited Christendom. | 

In considering the function of the ministry in the Church, it is 
important to distinguish questions of spiritual ministration and 
discipline from questions of government and administration. The 
distinction is not altogether easy to draw, and must not be pressed 
to such an extent as to obscure the fact that the New Testament 
shows the Apostles to have been entrusted with the leadership of 
the Christian Church and to have exercised jurisdiction over the 
ordering of its life. The leadership and jurisdiction exercised over 
the general ordering of the life of the Church by the bishop in 
his diocese and the priest in his parish are part of their function 
as ordained ministers. But they are not the whole, and that there 
is a distinction is shown by such facts as that a curate may be equal 
to his vicar in his priesthood though subordinate in government, 
a parish may have for its rector or vicar a bishop who has no 
episcopal jurisdiction but differs from his fellow incumbents in 
that he is competent to confirm and ordain as they are not, a priest 
may be the Superior of a religious community which numbers a 
bishop among its members. The modern administrative hierarchy 
of bishop, archdeacon, rural dean is different from the hierarchy 
of ‘holy orders’: bishop, priest, deacon.1 

It is impossible to understand the Church of England unless 
this distinction is borne in mind. In some non-Anglican quarters, 
for example, it seems to be assumed that it is his governmental 
functions alone that make a bishop a bishop; the question of 
episcopacy is discussed as though it were simply a matter of 
efficiency in administration. But in his teaching about the ministry 
the Anglican is concerned as much, if not more, with ministration 
in matters spiritual. The Church’s care that its clergy shall be 
properly ordained is not simply a concern about the form of 
church government, but springs from its care to secure to men 

1 On this see H. Burn-Murdoch, Church Continuity and Unity (Cambridge, 
1945), pp. 38, 49, $3, OI, 62, 83. | 
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the spiritual blessings entrusted to it by its Lord, such blessings as 
the preaching of the Gospel which kindles faith, Baptism into the 
fellowship of forgiven sinners, absolution from post-baptismal sin, 
and communion with the Lord in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. Anglicans may differ as to the precise meaning of the 
services of Baptism and Holy Communion and on the question 
whether God’s forgiveness of penitent sinners is most effectively 
declared in general to a whole congregation or individually in 
the confessional. But all are agreed that for the Church to be the 
Church it must intend its sacraments to be what Christ means 
them to be, and must be able to say to the penitent sinner with 
the voice of authority, “Go in peace. Thy sins are forgiven.’ The 
care which the Church of England takes about the ordination o 
its ministers can only be understood if it be realised that its motive 
is to secure these blessings to those to whom they minister. 

It should be added that no Anglican thinks of this ministry as 
interfering with the direct access of each human soul to God. The 
function of the minister is to bring man and God together. 

These considerations have a bearing on the question of the 
position of the Church of England in its relation to the State. The 
‘establishment’ of the Church of England is irrelevant to its claim 
to be truly a constituent member of the universal Church o 
Christ; it need not therefore be further discussed here. But it may 
be well to add that it is a mistake to suppose that this relation to 
the State is what keeps the Church together in spite of the 
differences within it. The non-established Anglican Church in the 
United States of America is the locus of precisely the same dialectic 
that we have seen to be characteristic of the Church of England. 

Anglicans generally would accept and endorse Dr. Newton 
Flew’s saying: “The Church is in the first place the object of the | 
divine activity, and then the organ or instrument of God’s saving 
purpose for mankind.’! The mission of the Church is, first and 
foremost, to be the fellowship of forgiven sinners, united to one 
another through their common relationship to their Lord in the 
Spirit. But this membership of the Lord’s body is not simply 
and solely for their own benefit either here or hereafter. To be 
members of Christ is to be His eyes to see what He wants done 
in the world, His feet to spéed on His errands, His mouth to 
speak His words, His hands to do His work. Hence the Church 

*R.N. Flew, Jesus and His Church (London, 1938), p. 33. 
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must be interested in all that makes for overcoming and casting 
out the evil with which creation is infected and for drawing out 
creation’s latent possibilities of good. It is not for nothing that 
down the ages Christian faith has borne fruit in social service, in 
learning and education, and in works of art. The Church is called 
upon to renounce the world not in order to escape from it into 
an isolation of bliss, but in order to be used by the Spirit to save 
the world from itself for God. It is to be kept true to this calling 
by remembering that its fundamental activity is worship. Its Lord 
came on earth in order that all created things might be redeemed 
and summed up in Him and offered to the Father (Eph. 1; I Cor. 
I§. 25-28). In His incarnate life, through the Eternal Spirit He 
offered Himself without blemish unto God (Heb. 9. 14). He wills 
to carry on His incarnate work through His earthly body the 
Church which must therefore seek in all its activities to be offering 
itself without blemish through the eternal Spiritunto God. It must _ 
therefore continually turn in penitence to its Lord that it may be 
cleansed from its blemishes and as the fellowship of forgiven 
sinners be presented by Him to the Father in the Spirit. 

In the mind of the Church of England the universal Church is 
the society of men and women which Christ constituted as the 
fellowship of forgiven sinners to be the earthly body through 
which He should carry on His work in the world. Its mission is 
to proclaim to men God’s saving purpose and the good news of 
forgiveness ready and waiting through the passion, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, to call them to faith and repentance, 
to baptise them into the fellowship, to enlist them in His service 
and to keep them united to their Lord in the Spirit. This Church 
was sent forth by Christ into the world on this mission, served by 
the apostolic ministry. It grew and spread as new members were 
baptised into the fellowship and new clergy ordained to continue 
the ministry of word and sacraments. 

The Church of England believes itself to be a constituent 
member of this universal Church of Christ. As it looks back over 
its own history it sees itself as somewhat drastically purged of 
certain abuses and corruptions in the sixteenth century, but as 
remaining the same Church after as before, maintaining its unity 
and continuity with the Church of the Apostles and Fathers. As 
it looks out over divided Christendom it seems that its distinctive 
characteristic has been to be the locus of dialectic between different 
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interpretations of God’s revealed will for His Church—differences 
between fellow churchmen who all hold to such central affirma- 
tions of the Christian faith as the doctrines of creation, incarnation, 
atonement, and the Trinity and the general conception of the 
Church’s calling and mission. There are differences of opinion 
between Anglican theologians on the question whether the con- 
tinuity of the ministry through episcopal ordination is essential 
‘to the unity of the Church of to-day with the Church of the 
Apostles, differences which come to a head when the point at 
issue is the status as Churches of Christian bodies which have 
not maintained that succession. Leaving aside this question about 
other bodies, and confining ourselves to the Church of England’s 
thought about itself, the statements of its bishops and the official 
acts of its Convocations in recent years represent it as valuing this 
ministerial succession as one link with the apostolic Church and 
the universal Church of the ages. As it looks to the future it looks 
for a reunited Christendom in which the question of the status 
of ministers without episcopal ordination will no longer be asked, 
when the whole universal Church will be unquestionably one 
with the Church of the New Testament, its various constituent 
local Churches united to it and to one another both by the exercise 
of apostolic faith and by the possession of a ministry universally 
accepted as apostolic in origin and in character. Not by any merit 
of its own, but by the inscrutable providence and grace of God, 
the Church of England believes itself to have been privileged to 
maintain a ministry united to that of the Apostles by unbroken 
continuity of ordination. Its desire is to share this privilege with 
all congregations of faithful men in which the pure Word of God 
is preached and the Sacraments are duly ministered. 


VI 


THE OLD CATHOLIC. CHURCH 


* 


Andreas Rinkel 


The testimony given in the following statement, although drafted 
by one person, does not aim at being a personal witness, from 
which other witnesses might have the right to deviate. The aim 
is rather to set out in a few lines, and as much as possible in 
accordance with the outline submitted by the “Commission on 
the Church’, the doctrine of the Church as it is confessed and 
taught in those churches which have affiliated themselves with 
the so-called ‘Union of Utrecht’, dating from the 24th September 
1889. This does not mean, however, that the testimony here given 
finds its reliability in the authority of the writer. The Old Catholic 
Church does not know and cannot recognise the voice of any 
one man who can, ex cathedra, be the announcer of the norma fidei 
et morum, to the exclusion of the voice of others. But it does mean 
that the bishop is called upon to be the faithful keeper and witness 
of the faith of the Church. It means also that what is written here 
would be thus expressed and subscribed to by every bishop of 
the Old Catholic Church. “Thus teach we in all churches’ (I Cor. 
4. 17, 7. 17). Therefore it is first of all of importance to describe 
the Church that speaks here. | 
The churches which came together in 1889 must obviously 
have known an independent existence. This existence is by many 
still understood as having commenced after 1870, on the grounds 
of the promulgation of the Vatican dogmata of the infallibility 
of the Pope and universal episcopacy. This, however, the churches 
belonging to the Unie van Utrecht consider to be incorrect. It is 
true that since the days of the Vatican Council several churches 
have called themselves Oud-Katholiek and have organised them- 
selves independently, but these groups of believers did so and 
were able to do so because they sought contact with the Kerk van 
Utrecht, then as now officially known as the Rooms-Katholieken 
147 
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van de Oud-Bisschoppelijke Cleresie, generally called in the eccle- 
siastical world “The Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands’. 
This Church, then, considers itself to be the Netherlands repre- 
sentative of the Western Catholic Church, which in the Nether- 
lands claims to have its origin in the Anglo-Saxon missionary, St. 
Willibrord, who commenced his apostolic mission in 691 among 
the Frisians. It was for hierarchical, canonical and disciplinary 
- reasons, and not primarily because of dogmatic differences, that, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, this Church of the 
Netherlands was brought into conflict with the See of Rome. 
These reasons placed her outside the unity with Rome, but not 
outside the Western Catholic unity. The same was the case with 
the Church of England, although this Church in addition under- 
went the influence of the Reformation. The Church of Rome in 
1853 appointed, together with the old historical successor of St. 
Willibrord, a second Archbishop of Utrecht. This is an anomaly 
in the Catholic world, for which the Church of Utrecht is not 
responsible. This Church remains no less the true representative 
of the Western Catholic Church in the Netherlands, which con- 
siders all “Catholics’ who are loyal to Rome, as disobedient to 
their own bishop-shepherd. Those Churches, also, which rejected 
the Vatican dogmas after 1870, and came into being in Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria and elsewhere in Europe as well as among 
the Polish emigrants, do not wish to be considered as Churches 
‘newly formed’ in those days. They were groups of Roman 
Catholics who rejected the errors of Rome and wished to remain 
faithful to the Old Western Catholic Church, who trace their 
origin to the preaching of the Apostles and their successors in the 
ancient Church which, before the breach with the Catholic 
Church of the East, formed, with the latter, the only and un- 
divided Catholic Church. In this way, therefore, all “Old Catholic’ 
churches who belong to the Union of Utrecht desire to be looked 
upon as the representatives and the continuation of the Western 
Catholic Church whose origin goes back to the first century. 
‘This historical explanation is necessary to make clear that it is 
only logical when the Old Catholic Church declares that its 
faith is the faith of the old undivided Church. That is why the 
‘Declaration of Utrecht’ of the Old Catholic Bishops of the 24th 
September 1889 commences with: (1) “We adhere faithfully to 
the Rule of Faith laid down by St. Vincent of Lerins in these 
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terms: Id teneamus, quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus 
creditum est; hoc est etenim vere proprieque catholicum. For this reason 
we persevere in professing the faith of the primitive Church, as 
formulated in the ecumenical symbols, and specified precisely by 
the unanimously accepted decisions of the Ecumenical Councils 
held in the undivided Church of the first thousand years.’ On the 
basis of this view it continues: (2) “We reject the decrees of the 
so-called Council of the Vatican, . . . concerning the infallibility 
and the universal Episcopate of the Bishop of Rome’, as being 
‘i contradiction with the faith of the ancient Church’, and 
‘destroying its ancient canonical constitution by attributing to the 
Pope the plenitude of ecclesiastical powers over all Dioceses and . 
over all the faithful’. This statement does not alter the fact that 
the historic primacy of the Bishop of Rome as primus inter pares 
remains recognised. 

The dogma of the Immaculate Conception is rejected as being 
‘in defiance of the Holy Scriptures and in contradiction to the 
tradition of the first centuries’. Similarly ‘other Encyclicals, e.g. 
the Bulls Unigenitus and Auctorem fidei and the Syllabus of 1864, 
are rejected, on all such points as are in contradiction with the 
doctrine of the primitive Church’, while ‘the ancient protests of 
the Catholic Church of Holland are renewed against the errors of 
the Roman Curia, and against its attacks upon the rights of 
national Churches’. With regard to the Council of Trent it says: 
‘We refuse to accept its decrees in matters of discipline, and as 
for the dogmatic decisions of that Council we accept them only 
so far as they are in harmony with the teaching of the primitive 
Church.’ 

From the above it might be deduced that the question about the 
doctrine of the Church in the Old Catholic Church could be 
answered by referring to the doctrine of the ancient Church on 
this point. But the faith of the ancient Church is kept, is carried 
on, and constantly deliberated upon anew by the living tradition 
of the Church; the Church’s meditation on this faith although 
bound by its never-changing object, the Catholic depositum, is 
still continued, ever anew, age after age, from generation to 
generation. | 

Before unfolding our thoughts concerning the doctrine of the 
Church more fully it is as well to quote here what the Catechism 
of Faith and Morals, used in the Old Catholic Church of the 
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Netherlands, has to say in its lessons about the Church. This 
catechism, used for elementary instruction, does not of course 
contain a fully developed theology; much that is and can be said 
about the Church is not dealt with here, but in other lessons. 
They are put in question and answer form, but only the answers 
in*four lessons are quoted. 

Para. 18 bears the title “The Institution of the Church’: 


(1) Jesus Christ preached the Kingdom of God, i.e. the fellow- 
ship of all those saved by Him and reconciled with God through 
Him, and who acknowledge God as their highest Lord and 
Master. 


(2) Jesus Christ said specifically that His Kingdom is not of this 
world; it is a spiritual kingdom. 


(3) The Kingdom of God reveals itself in earthly form in the 
Church of Christ. 


(4) Jesus Christ spoke of this Church as of a fellowship on earth 
of all who believe in Him; His Church shall be able to withstand 
every earthly power. 


(s) The Church was instituted by Christ, but first became 
visible at Pentecost through the descent of the Holy Ghost. 


(6) Very soon the Gospel was preached also to the heathen, 
because the Gospel is intended for all men. 


(7) The Church of Christ is formed by all who believe in Him 
and have been baptised in His name. 


Para. 19. “The nature of the Church’: 


(1) The relation between Jesus Christ and His Church consists 
herein, that He is the Head of the Church and that the Church is 
His Body. 

(2) By this it is desired to express that the Church receives all 
her life from and through Jesus Christ, and that all who belong 


to her, are linked to Jesus Christ their Lord in a living, spiritual 
fellowship. 


(3) The confession of faith according to the Church runs: I 
believe in one holy, catholic and apostolic Church. | 

(4) By this we mean that the Church of Christ is known by 
her unity, her holiness, her catholicity and her apostolicity; there- 
fore we call these the four characteristics of the Church. 
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(s) The Church of Christ is one, that is to say, that she has but 
one Lord, confesses one faith, and through one Baptism for the 
forgiveness of sins makes all men children of God. 

(6) The Church of Christ is holy, that is to say that she possesses 
the Holy Ghost, preaches the Holy Gospel, and calls her members 
to a holy life. 

(7) The Church of Christ is catholic, that is to say, that she keeps 
undefiled and teaches everything that Christ has bestowed on her, 
and makes it available to all men, times and places. 

(8) The Church of Christ is apostolic, that is to say, she preaches 
through the ages the same Gospel, fills the same functions and 
administers the same sacraments, as in the days of the Apostles. 

(9) Do all ‘Churches’ of our times belong to Christ? A ‘Church’ 
belongs to the Church of Christ if she, through her doctrines and 
life, proves that she is part of the ‘one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church’. 

Concerning the ‘organism of the Church’ para. 20 says: 

_ (1) The outward organisation of the Church consists herein, 
that she has pastors, who lead her; that she possesses sacraments, 
whereby she receives the grace of God; and that she has a public 
worship, in which she beseeches, praises and thanks God. 

(2) Jesus Christ Himself has indicated in principle this outward 
form of organisation, by choosing His twelve apostles and by 
instituting the sacraments, and commanding men to gather in His 
name. 

(3) The institution of the Church is further ordered by the 
apostles, who have appointed bishops, priests and deacons as 
pastors of the Church. 


(4) The task of these pastors is: to feed the Church of God as 
‘ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God’. 


(5) The Church testifies to her faith by her confession of faith 
or symbolum and she does this at the General Church Meeting or 
Council (ecumenical Council or Synod). 


(6) Did Jesus Christ point out anyone who would act as head 
of the Church here on earth? 

No, even as according to the word of Jesus Christ none was 
allowed to be first among the Apostles, so also is none among 


the bishops absolutely and infallibly head of the Church. 
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(7) The character of the true Church is that she has pastors, 
who have received their function from the Church and who 
therein continue the work of the apostles. 

(8) This is called the apostolic succession. 

And finally para. 21 says, regarding the mission and the task of 
the Church: 

(1) The only mediator, through whom we can be saved, is our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of all people. 

(2) To make us partakers of His work of salvation, Christ 
makes use of His Church upon whom He has laid the task of 
being the guide and mother of all those who believe in Him. 

(3) The Church fulfils this task first of all through the preaching 
of the Gospel whereby she has to bring everyone to the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ, and urge them to conversion. 

(4) Secondly, the Church fulfils her task through the adminis- 
tering of the sacraments, whereby she makes us partakers of the 
salvation of Jesus Christ. 

(5) Thirdly, the Church fulfils her task through her inner life 
and through her outward form of worship, whereby she main- 
tains and strengthens the Christian life in us. 

We wish first to make a few observations regarding the sen- 
tences quoted from the catechism. 

When in para. 18 the word gesticht is used of Christ’s ‘founding’ 
of the Church, we translate this expressly by ‘instituted’; we have 
no objection even to the word ‘founded’, but we do make the 
reservation that this word does not give a definite answer to the 
question of the ‘origin’ of the Church. We are convinced that 
this origin lies further back in the history of revelation; we can 
already speak of the ‘Church’ amongst the Israelites. But the 
‘Church’ with which Christians have to do is indebted to our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ for His revelation of its true nature, 
and particularly for its character as ‘fellowship of the redeemed’. 
Our theology keeps ‘kingdom of God’ and ‘Church’ in close 
relationship. They are not identical, and will not become so i 
this acon. But the Kingdom of God is not purely an eschatological 
quantity, which—as often happens when the eschatological idea 
is further intensified—makes the Church a poor and empty con- 
ception, and the Lord of the Church not much more than a 
second John the Baptist. The Church is the place, the sphere, the 
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organism of salvation, wherein the Kingdom of God is revealed 
and made visible, even though we know that this ‘visible’ Church 
represents the Kingdom of God in but a poor manner, as a field 
wherein weeds thrive also, as a net in which good and bad fishes 
are mixed; and that, therefore, this Church does indeed look 
forward to a completion, wherein she will be glorious, not having 
spot or wrinkle. 

When para. 19 speaks of the nature of the Church, this nature 
must indeed be taken to be expressed in the thought that Christ 
is the Head of the Body, the Church, and that her distinguishing 
characteristics lie, according to the unchangeable views of the 
primitive Church, in the oneness, the holiness, the catholicity and 
the apostolicity. In these notes we stress the point that the catho- 
licity must not be understood superficially, and too easily as 
having reference to a specific locality. The old Church in her 
Western form has never attempted to translate the word ‘Catholic’ 
by communis, generalis, or universalis, realising that in this way the 
conception ‘Catholic’ would be made the poorer and be limited, 
and would no longer possess the fulness of the holon, the totality, 
which is expressed in the idea kath’ holon. 3 

The organisation of the Church described in para. 20 is another 
way of stating the nature of the Church. The organisation is not 
~ something which stands beside or outside the nature of the Church 
as of a different degree or as of human origin. Para. 20 is only 
the elaboration of what is said in para. 19, answer 8, regarding 
the apostolicity. The organic structure of the Church is com- 
prehended in its nature, and where this structure is attacked, the 
nature of the Church becomes blurred, and violence is done to 
her. It is important, therefore, to note the statement about the 
apostolic succession of the pastors of the Church (para. 20, 
answers 7 and 8). Similarly (para. 21) the preaching of the Gospel 
(and this in its full extent as the preaching of dogma and ethics, 
with the whole of the Caritas service included), the administering 
of the sacraments and worship are tasks without which the Church 
cannot be a Church and would be disassociated from her Lord 
and Head. | 

It may now be as well to give these thoughts a somewhat wider 
scope, the more so because, as we have already remarked, the 
sentences quoted from the Catechism do not contain everything 
that might give a complete picture of the Church. Besides, the 
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‘dogma’ is a better expression for the confession of the Church 
than ‘the doctrines’; the dogma is not the sum of more or less 
coherent doctrines, but a whole, 2 holon, the ‘Catholic dogma’; 
and one particular angle thereof cannot be clearly seen unless 
reference is made to the whole, the holon. 

First and foremost it must then be stated that this dogma is 
based on the revelation of God and that the Church is the bearer 
_ and keeper of that revelation. The adoption of this form of words 
is deliberate. It prevents the Bible from being made into a book 
which has no foundations and cannot find a place anywhere. It 
prevents the Bible from becoming merely a book out of which 
every man draws his own notions and claims authority for them. 
God has directed His revelation to human beings, and those who 
have heard, obeyed and passed on this revelation were ‘His’, in 
the sense in which theology speaks of ‘the Church’, even before 
the revelation which took place in Jesus Christ. 

The Bible is the record of this revelation; it came into being 
through, and as a result of, this revelation. It came historically 
after it. Therefore this Bible, like the revelation itself, belongs to 
the ‘Church’. It is the written testimony of that which God spake 
in words and performed in deeds, and God has laid it in the hands 
of the Church. In the preaching of this revelation the Church is 
guided and led, directed and instructed, by the Bible because the 
Bible is God’s chosen witness, and therefore the authoritative 
testimony of His revelation. This disposes of the question as to 
whether the Church is older than the Scriptures, for it is the 
revelation which both creates the Church and forms the Bible; 
chronological calculations cannot create a prerogative here. It also 
disposes of the other question, whether the Church stands above 
the Bible, or the other way round, for neither are in origin the 
work of men, but of God, who has revealed Himself. But the 
Church, which carries forward the revelation in the Bible which 
has been granted her, is thereby the Church of tradition, the 
Church whose task and mission is the tradere, the ‘carrying on’ of 
the religious thought of the Church. Tradition is the process by 
which the Church from generation to generation, century after 
century, keeps, preaches, interprets, and passes on the revelation 
of God according to the testimony of the Scriptures, which were 
inspired by God's Holy Spirit. Naturally this process, this tradere, 
this religious thought becomes crystallised, has its own crystallisa- 
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tion, apart from the Bible. But it is clear that this crystallisation 
cannot and must not be any other than that which the Church 
itself draws from God’s revelation, as contained in the Scriptures. 
This is not the place to elaborate further the question of the 
relation between Scriptures and tradition; for our purpose it is 
sufficient, but also necessary, to say that the Church is not a pro- 
duct of the Bible, appearing in its wake; still less an independent 
entity, having developed along the path of historical tradition | 
alongside with, or even more or less in contraposition to, the 
Bible. Rather is the Church the creation of God, who names in 
one breath the Scriptures as the fount of her preaching and 
tradition as the form of her activity. Both are to be held as the 
gifts of God and held in the right relationship. 

For who and what is ‘the Church’ ? This Church, which at the 
first Pentecost received her visible form from her Lord, is, 
according to the majestic word of St. Paul, the Body, of which 
Christ is the Head, who gives this Body His life and who Himself 
lives in that Body. Now this is an expression which no theology 
should neglect. In our view the truly Catholic theology only 
holds it firmly by declaring that this word is no merely meta- 
phorical language, but highest, divine reality. Thus interpreted 
by Catholic theology, the Church, as instituted by Christ as a 
result of His work of redemption and binding together in 
fellowship all those who believe in Him and are baptised in Him, 
therefore redeemed by Him and reconciled with God in Him, is 
the manner, the form, the shape, wherein Christ abides with 
those that are His, and continues here on earth His work of 
salvation. If Catholic theology desires to interpret this with the 
thought that the Church is a continuation of the incarnation, our 
theology can have no objection provided that it is interpreted in 
the above sense. That is why the ‘doctrine of the Church’, with 
the Christology, forms the heart, the core of our theological 
thought. That is why the Church is called our ‘mother’, as God 
is called our ‘Father’; that is why none can call God ‘Father’ 
unless he has the Church as ‘mother’. That is why she does not 
shrink back from the ward that ‘outside the Church there is no_ 
salvation’, for the Church is the Body of Christ, and ‘in none 
other is there salvation’. 

If this Church is the Body of Christ, then it is also true that 
her whole organic life and structure is the will and work of 
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Christ, and that the work of salvation that is taking place in her 
is being completed:from beginning to end, in form and purpose 
according to the will and through the force of this same Christ, 
who is her Head and lives in her through His Spirit. That means 
for us that ministry and sacrament belong to her nature, in such 
a way that she cannot have an existence without these, and that 
these without her are senseless, a caricature and a blasphemy. A 
_ Church which thinks she can do without ministry, or which 

leaves the continuance of the work of salvation, in a kind of 
presumptuousness of faith, to the Holy Ghost, fails to appreciate 
the divine mercy of her Lord and Head, who chose to Himself a 
Body, i.e. an organism, in the Church. This would mean a 
_ severance from the life of grace. A ministry which considers itself 
capable of maintaining itself and continuing in its own strength, 
and without vocation from the Church, is charlatanism; and the 
performing of sacramental acts, for which no Church gives 
instruction and of which Christ cannot be the proper minister, is 
magic. 

Thus ‘the Church’ controls both ministry and sacrament; she 
lives and breathes into both her divine life, and both these have 
meaning and reality only in so far as they are completely, by 
calling and purpose, by task and efficacy, incorporated in the body 
of the Church. That is why it is here a matter of the ‘apostolic’ 
ministry, and of the truly ‘Catholic’ sacrament. The ministry 
cannot be something arbitrary, cannot be common property. The 
old Church proclaims the general priesthood of all believers, and 
has confessed it before everyone who, in the double sacrament of 
the initiation, i.e. through Baptism to the forgiveness of sins and 
through the laying-on of hands with prayer for the imparting of 
the Holy Ghost, was taken into the fellowship of the Church. 
But the Church knew from the outset that the priestly function 
of the Church was given only to those who are ‘called of God’. 

The foundation of the ministry of the Church is the office of 
apostle. The ancient Catholic faith sees how, by the will and under 
the guidance of the bearers of the apostolate, the ministry unfolds 
itself into the offices of bishop, priest and deacon. The Church 
bases all this on the witness of the New Testament and on the 
interpretation which the early Church gave to it in her religious 
thought and in her life of faith. According to this interpretation 
this office is a vocation from God, which is made real through 
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the laying-on of hands by the Church. It is an office which the 
Church needs and which, therefore, is granted ‘in behalf of the 
Church’; an office which no one outside the Church can possess 
or arrogate unto himself, and which is only given ‘on the 
instruction of the Church’. Thus it is also a holy, a sacramental 
office, possessing a divine charisma which the Holy Ghost bestows 
through the Church, and which is independent of all human 
arbitrariness. It is our conviction that, in the ministry, the Church 
maintains and reveals her catholicity and apostolicity, and that the 
apostolic succession, i.e. the regular continuance of the apostolic 
ministry, on the instruction of the Church, on behalf of the 
Church, through the sacramental laying-on of hands by the 
Church—is one of the profoundest essential traits of the Church, 
without which she cannot be the “Body of Christ’. 

The foundation of the sacraments is the will of the Lord, the 
Head of the Church, who by His mercy imparts them to His 
Church and her children. This prohibits theology from regarding 
the sacrament as a mere token or seal, and commands her to accept 
it as the direct gift of her Lord, whose word is not metaphorical 
and whose deed is not a symbol. A ‘sacrament’ which only 
presents an image of what is at some future time to be given is 
purely a ceremony; a ‘sacrament’ which is supposed to seal what 
has already been given is a superfluity. In and by His sacraments 
the Lord gives, as the direct and real giver of mercy, His salvation. 
He who would call this a magic operation, ex opere operato, forgets 
that the Lord, the Head of the Church, which is His Body, Him- 
self stands behind her, Himself acts directly through the priestly 
acts of the Church, likewise ordained by Him. Thus the Church 
as His Body merely obeys in human co-operation the command 
of her supreme and true Head.. 

A detailed exposition of the seven sacraments of the Church 
must be considered as falling outside the framework of this con- 
tribution. But it must, however, be remarked that the Old 
Catholic theology in particular is never perturbed by the problem 
‘seven’, but more by the conception, or rather, by the definition 
of ‘sacrament’ which, formulated ‘in scholastic times, has caused 
the Roman Catholic theology much technical difficulty and 
driven back the theology of the Reformation to two sacraments. 
Theology must put each action; presented by the Church as 
sacramental, to the test according to its own value and meaning. 
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We are convinced that there would then be greater agreement 
between ‘Catholic’ and ‘Reformed’ than theologians on both 
sides at present consider possible. It may further be stated here, 
for reasons already mentioned, that the Old Catholic doctrine in 
truth conceives Baptism as the moment of regeneration; that her 
Eucharist is the celebration of the truly present Lord, who in His 
presence does not repeat his ‘once for all’ valid offer, but through 
His real presence places this offer in a continuous ‘now’, and thus 
makes real the eternal validity thereof; that her Confirmation is 
the other side of her baptismal sacrament, whereby the person 
baptised now accepts consciously, in the power of the Holy Spirit 
bestowed on him, the promises made at his Baptism; that the 
Reconciliation is the way for her, whereby he who violates the 
mercy of Baptism is brought back to the state of being forgiven; 
that in the anointing of the sick, the pardoning comfort is 
especially directed to the sick sinner; that the order to the ministry 
is pre-eminently a sacrament, as has been set out above, and that 
the benediction of matrimony does not aim at raising the marriage 
itself to a sacrament (a view taught neither by Scripture nor 
tradition), but that it is the sacrament which places the marriage 
in the sphere of grace. 


The essential point, to which we must constantly return, is that 
the Church is an object of faith (credo ecclesiam), because she is the 
body of Christ, her Head. Everything rests on this. Here lies the 
Sacramentum magnum, of which St. Paul speaks (Eph. 5. 32). Here 
lies the explanation of all the great thoughts, which the apostle 
devotes to the Church, when he indicates her as ‘the holy temple, 
in the Lord’, and the habitation of God in the spirit, ‘the Church 
of the living God’, ‘the pillar and ground of truth’. 


From what has been said above it will appear that there is a 
primitive Catholic view regarding the Church, which, as we 
think, is not weakened or blurred by any Reformation con- 
ceptions, nor hardened and made worldly by Roman Catholic 
hierarchical thought. May the keeping and passing on of this 
original Catholic conception be our ‘contribution to the Church 
universal’! Our Church is very much convinced that it is not 
numerically that she has importance in ecumenical thought and 


action. We believe that the number of her membership can impart 
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to no Church her significance to God and men. We believe that 
the significance of the Old Catholic Church lies only in being 
truly Catholic and in the faithful maintenance of this catholicity, 
in faithful witness thereto and in faithfully passing it on. The con- 
viction that she possesses this catholicity is for her no reason to 
stand haughtily aside and wait until others rally to her, or, stronger 
still, submit themselves to her dogma. On the contrary, this con- 
viction impels her to take part wholeheartedly in the ecumenical 
conferences of the Church, to listen to all and to learn from all, 
and in addition to testify to the faith which she herself possesses. 
The well-known Union Conference at Bonn in 1874-75, under 
the Chairmanship of Prof. Dr. Ign. von Déllinger, gave the 
irmpetus to discussions. The ‘Declaration of Utrecht’ of the 24th 
September 1889 gave voice to the chief principle of the ecumenical 
convictions of the Old Catholic Church in the words: “We hope 
that Catholic theologians, in maintaining the faith of the undivided 
Church, will succeed in establishing an agreement upon questions 
which have been controverted ever since the divisions which 
have arisen between the Churches. We exhort the priests under 
our jurisdiction to teach, both by preaching and by the instruction 
of the young, especially the essential Christian truths professed by 
all the Christian confessions; to avoid, in discussing controverted 
doctrines, any violation of truth or charity; and in word and deed 
to set an example to the members of our churches in accordance 
with the spirit of Jesus Christ our Saviour.’ Guided by these 
thoughts we ardently desire to work together for the paving of 
the way along which the Churches, who love the oecumene, may 
come to the corpus indivisum Christi, for there is no other name 
ee heaven that is given among men, wherein we must be 
saved. 


Vil 
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A STATEMENT APPROVED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE BAPTIST UNION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, MARCH 1948 


1. The Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland represents 
more than three thousand churches and about three hundred 
thousand members. Through its membership in the Baptist 
World Alliance it is in fellowship with other Baptist communities 
throughout the world numbering about thirteen million, who 
have accepted the responsibilities of full communicant member- 
ship. 

Baptists have a continuous history in Great Britain since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Many of their principles, 
however, were explicitly proclaimed in the second half of the 
sixteenth century by the radical wing of the Reformation move- 
ment. They claim as their heritage also the great central stream 
of Christian doctrine and piety through the centuries, and have 
continuity with the New Testament Church in that they rejoice 
to believe and seek faithfully to proclaim the Apostolic Gospel 
and endeavour to build up the life of their churches after what 
seems to them the New Testament pattern. 


The One Holy Catholic Church 


2. Although Baptists have for so long held a position separate 
from that of other communions, they have always claimed to be | 
part of the one holy catholic Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
They believe in the catholic Church as the holy society of believers 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, which He founded, of which He is the 
only Head, and in which He dwells by His Spirit, so that though 
manifested in many communions, organised in various modes, 
and scattered throughout the world, it is yet one in Him.! The 

1 See Reply of the Baptist Union Annual Assembly to the Lambeth Con- 
ference Appeal to all Christian People, 4th May 1926. 
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Church is the Body of Christ and a chosen instrument of the 
divine purpose in history. 

In the worship, fellowship and witness of the one Church we 
know ourselves to be united in the communion of saints, not 
only with all believers upon earth, but also with those who have 
entered into life everlasting. | | 

The origin of the Church is in the Gospel—in the mighty acts 
of God, the Incarnation, Ministry, Death, Resurrection and 
Ascension. of our Lord and the Descent of the Holy Spirit. Thus 
it is the power of God in Christ which created the Church and 
which sustains it through the centuries. It is historically significant 
that Christ, at the outset of His ministry, ‘chose twelve to be with 
Him’ and gathered His people into a new community. In our 
judgment there is no evidence in the New Testament to show 
that He formally organised the Church, but He did create it. This 
‘New Israel’, the expansion of which is recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles, is the heir to the “Old Israel’, yet it is 
marked by vital and significant differences. It is based upon the 
New Covenant; membership is not constituted by racial origins 
but by a personal allegiance; the ritual of temple and synagogue 
has given place to the ordinances of the Gospel and the national 
consciousness has widened to world horizons. The Messianic com- 
munity was reborn by the events of the Gospel and is ‘a new 
creation’. Therefore, whilst there is an historical continuity with 
the Old Israel, Old Testament analogies do not determine the 
character and structure of the New Testament Church. 


The Structure of Local Baptist Churches 


3. (a) Itis in membership of a local church in one place that the 
fellowship of the one holy catholic Church becomes significant. 
Indeed, such gathered companies of believers are the local mani- 
festation of the one Church of God on earth and in heaven. Thus 
the church at Ephesus is. described, in words which strictly belong 
to the whole catholic Church, as ‘the church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood’ (Acts 20. 28). The vital 
relationship to Christ which is implied in full communicant 
membership in a local church carries with it membership in the 
Church which is both in time and in eternity, both militant and 
triumphant. To worship and serve in such a local Christian com- 
munity is, for Baptists, of the essence of churchmanship. 

F 
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Such churches are gathered by the will of Christ and live by 
the indwelling of His Spirit. They do not have their origin, 
primarily, in human resolution. Thus the Baptist Confession of 
1677,1 which deals at length with doctrine and church order, uses 
phrases which indicate that local churches are formed by the 
response of believing men to the Lord’s command. Out of many 
such phrases we may quote the following: “Therefore they do 
willingly consent to walk together according to the appointment 
of Christ.’ Churches are gathered ‘according to His mind, declared 
in His word.’ Membership was not regarded as a private option, 
for the Confession continues: “All believers are bound to join 
themselves to particular churches when and where they have 
Opportunity so to do.’ In our tradition, discipleship involves both 
church membership and a full acceptance of the idea of church- 


manship. 


(b) The basis of our membership in the church is a conscious 
and deliberate acceptance of Christ as Saviour and Lord by each 
individual. There is, we hold, a personal crisis in the soul’s life 
when a man stands alone in God’s presence, responds to God’s 
gracious activity, accepts His forgiveness, and commits himself to 
the Christian way of life. Such a crisis may be swift and emotional 
or slow-developing and undramatic, and is normally experienced 
within and because of our life in the Christian community, but 
it is always a personal experience wherein God offers His salvation 
in Christ, and the individual, responding by faith, receives the 
assurance of the Spirit that by grace he is the child of God. It is 
this vital evangelical experience which underlies the Baptist con- 
ception of the Church and is both expressed and safeguarded by 
the sacrament of Believers’ Baptism. 


(c) The life ofa gathered Baptist church centres in worship, in 
the preaching of the Word, in the observance of the two sacra- 
ments of Believers’ Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, in growth 
in fellowship, and in witness and service to the world outside. Our 
forms of worship are in the Reformed tradition and are not 
generally regulated by liturgical forms. Our tradition is one of 
spontaneity and freedom, but we hold that there should be 
disciplined preparation of every part of the service. The sermon, 
as an exposition of the Word of God and a means of building up 

*'W. J. McGlothlin, Baptist Confessions of Faith, p. 26s f. 
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the faith and life of the congregation, has a central place in public 
worship. The Scriptures are held by us to be the primary authority 
both for the individual in his belief and way of life and for the 
Church in its teaching and modes of government. It is the 
objective revelation given in Scripture which is the safeguard 
against a purely subjective authority in religion. We firmly hold 
that each man must search the Scriptures for himself and seek the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit to interpret them. We know also 
that church history and Christian experience through the cen- 
turies are a guide to the meaning of Scripture. Above all, we hold 
that the eternal Gospel—the life, death and resurrection of our 
Lord—is the fixed point from which our interpretation, both of 
the Old and New Testaments, and of later developments in the 
Church, must proceed. 

The worship, preaching, sacramental observances, fellowship 
and witness are all congregational acts of the whole church in 
which each member shares responsibility, for all are held to be 
of equal standing in Christ, though there is a diversity of gifts 
and a difference of functions. This responsibility and this equality 
are focused in the church meeting which, under Christ, cares for 
the well-being of the believing community and appoints its 
officers. It is the responsibility of each member, according to his 
gifts, to build up the life of his brother and to maintain the 
spiritual health of the church (Rom. 15. 14). It is the church 
meeting which takes the responsibility of exercising that discipline 
whereby the church withdraws from members who are unruly 
and have ceased to share in her convictions and life. 

The church meeting, though outwardly a democratic way of 
ordering the affairs of the church, has deeper significance. It is the 
occasion when, as individuals and as a community, we submit 
ourselves to the guidance of the Holy Spirit and stand under 
the judgments of God that we may know what is the mind 
of Christ. We believe that the structure of local churches just 
described springs from the Gospel and best preserves its essential 
features. 


(d) The Christian doctrine of the Trinity asserts a relationship 
of Persons within the Godhead, and God has revealed Himself in 
the Person of His Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ. Thus the Gospel 
is the basis of the Christian evaluation of men and women as 
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persons. Behind the idea of the gathered church lies the profound 
conviction of the importance of each man’s growth to spiritual 
maturity and of the responsibility which, as a member of the 
divine family, he should constantly exercise. 


(e) Although each local church is held to be competent, under 
Christ, to rule its own life, Baptists, throughout their history, 
have been aware of the perils of isolation and have sought safe- 
guards against exaggerated individualism. From the seventeenth 
century there have been ‘Associations’ of Baptist churches which 
sometimes appointed Messengers; more recently, their fellowship 
with one another has been greatly strengthened by the Baptist 
Union, the Baptist Missionary Society and the Baptist World 
Alliance. In recent years, General Superintendents have been 
appointed by the Baptist Union to have the care of churches in 
different areas. Indeed, we believe that a local church lacks one 
of the marks of a truly Christian community if it does not seek 
the fellowship of other Baptist churches, does not seek a true 
relationship with Christians and churches of other communions 
and is not conscious of its place in the one catholic Church. To 
quote again from the Confession of 1677: 


‘As each church and all the members of it are bound to pray 
continually for the good and prosperity of all the churches of 
Christ in all places; and upon occasions to further it . . . so the 
churches . . . ought to hold communion amongst themselves 
for their peace, increase of love and mutual edification.’ 


The Ministry 


4. A properly ordered Baptist church will have its duly 
appointed officers. These will include the minister (or pastor), 
elders, deacons, Sunday school teachers and other church workers. 
The Baptist conception of the ministry is governed by the prin- 
ciple that it is a ministry of a church and not only a ministry of 
an individual. It is the church which preaches the Word and 
celebrates the sacraments, and it is the church which, through 
pastoral oversight, feeds the flock and ministers to the world. It 
normally does these things through the person of its minister, 
but not solely through him. Any member of the church may be 
authorised by it, on occasion, to exercise the functions of the 
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ministry, in accordance with the principle of the priesthood of 
all believers, to preach the Word, to administer Baptism, to pre- 
side at the Lord’s table, to visit, and comfort or rebuke members 
of the fellowship. | 

Baptists, however, have had from the beginning an exalted 
conception of the office of the Christian minister and have taken 
care to call men to serve as pastors. The minister’s authority to 
exercise his office comes from: the call of God in his personal 
experience, but this call is tested and approved by the church of 
which he is a member and (as is increasingly the rule) by the 
representatives of a large group of churches. He receives intel- 
lectual and spiritual training and is then invited to exercise his gift 
in a particular sphere. His authority, therefore, is from Christ 
through the believing community. It is not derived from a chain 
of bishops held to be lineally descended from the Apostles, and 
we gratefully affirm that to our non-episcopal communities, as to 
those episcopally governed, the gifts of the Spirit and the power 
of God are freely given. 

Many among us hold that since the ministry is the gift of God 
to the Church and the call to exercise the functions of a minister 
comes from Him, a man who is so called is not only the minister 
of a local Baptist church but also a minister of the whole Church 
of Jesus Christ. 

Ordination takes place when a man has satisfactorily completed 
his college training and has been called to the pastorate of a local 
church, appointed to chaplaincy service, or accepted for service 
abroad by the Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society. The 
ordination service is presided over by either the Principal of his 
college, a General Superintendent or a senior minister, and is 
shared in by other ministers and lay representatives of the church. 
Though there is no prescribed or set form of service, it invariably 
includes either a personal statement of faith or answers to a series 
of questions regarding the faith. From the seventeenth century 
onwards, ordination took place with the laying-on of hands: in 
the nineteenth century this custom fell into disuse, but is now 
again increasingly practised. ; 


The Sacraments 


5. In the preceding sections we have sought to describe the life 
and ministry of Baptist churches. It is in their total activity of 
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worship and prayer, sacrament and service that the grace of God 
is continuously given to believing men and women. 

We recognise the two sacraments of Believers’ Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper as being of the Lord’s ordaining. We hold that 
both are ‘means of grace’ to those who receive them in faith, and 
that Christ is really and truly present, not in the material elements, 
but in the heart and mind and soul of the believer and in the 
Christian community which observes the sacrament. Our con- 
fidence in this rests upon the promises of Christ and not upon 
any power bestowed on the celebrant in virtue of ordination or 
succession in ministry. We believe it is important not to isolate 
the sacraments from the whole action of divine grace, but to see 
them always in the context of the total activity of the worship- 
ping, believing and serving fellowship of the church. 

Following the guidance of the New Testament we administer 
Baptism only to those who have made a responsible and credible 
profession of ‘repentance towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ’. Such persons are then immersed in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. Salvation is the work of God in 
Christ, which becomes operative when it is accepted in faith. 
Thus we do not baptise infants. There is, however, a practice in 
our churches of presenting young children at a service of public 
worship where the responsibilities of the parents and the church 
are recognised and prayers are offered for the parents and the 
child. Baptists believe that from birth all children are within the 
love and care of the heavenly Father and therefore within the 
operation of the saving grace of Christ; hence they have never 
been troubled by the distinction between baptised and unbaptised 
children. They have had a notable share with other groups of 
Christian people in service to children in Sunday schools, orphan- 
ages, education and child welfare. 

We would claim that the Baptism of believers by immersion 
is in accordance with and sets forth the central facts of the Gospel. 
It is an ‘acted creed’. We value the symbolism of immersion 
following the Pauline teaching of the believer’s participation in 
the death, burial and resurrection of our Lord (Rom. 6. 3). Asa 
matter of history, however, the recovery of the truth that Baptism 
is only for believers preceded by some years the return by Baptists 
to the primitive mode of baptising by immersion, and it is a 
credible and responsible profession of faith on the part of the 
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candidate for Baptism which we hold to be essential to the rite. 
As a means of grace to the believer and to the church and as an 
act of obedience to our Lord’s command, we treasure this sacra- 
‘ment. The New Testament clearly indicates a coinection of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit with the experience of Baptism which, 
without making the rite the necessary or inevitable channel of 
that gift, yet makes it the appropriate occasion of a new and 
deeper reception of it. 

The Lord’s Supper is celebrated regularly in our churches. The 
form of service, which is ‘congregational’ and in which laymen 
have a part, preserves the New Testament conception of the 
Supper as an act of fellowship, a community meal. Yet as Baptism 
is more than a dramatic representation of the facts of our redemp- 
tion, so the Communion Service is more than a commemoration 
of the Last Supper and a showing forth ‘of the Lord’s death until 
He come’. Here the grace of God is offered and is received in 
faith; here the real presence of Christ is manifest in the joy and 
peace both of the believing soul and of the community; here we 
are in communion, not only with our fellow members in the 
church, not only with the Church militant on earth and trium- 
phant in heaven, but also with our risen and glorified Lord. 

Membership of our local churches is normally consequent on 
Believers’ Baptism, but differences of outlook and practice exist 
amongst us. ‘Close Membership’ Baptist churches receive into 
their membership only those who have professed their faith in 
Christ by passing through the waters of Baptism: “Open Member- 
ship’ churches, though they consist, in the main, of baptised 
believers, receive also those Christians who profess such faith 
otherwise than in Believers’ Baptism. 

Similar differences are to be found amongst us on the question 
of those who may partake of the Lord’s Supper. “Close Com- 
munion’ churches invite to the Lord’s table only those baptised 
on profession of faith. ‘Open Communion’ churches welcome to 
the service all ‘who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity’. These 
differences do not prevent churches of different types from being 
in fellowship one with another nor from co-operating in the 
work of the Baptist Union, the Baptist Missionary Society and the 
Baptist World Alliance. They are united in the conviction that, in 
New Testament teaching, personal faith in Christ is essential to 
the sacraments of the Gospel and the membership of the Church. 
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Church and State 

6. Our conviction of Christ’s Lordship over His Church leads 
us to insist that churches formed by His will must be free from 
all other rule in matters relating to their spiritual life. Any form 
of control by the State in these matters appears to us to challenge 
the ‘Crown Rights of the Redeemer’. We also hold that this 
freedom in Christ implies the right of the church to exercise 
responsible self-government. This has been the Baptist position 
since the seventeenth century, and it appears to us that the growth 
of the omnicompetent state and the threat to liberty which has 
appeared in many parts of the world to-day make more than ever 
necessary this witness to spiritual freedom and responsibility 
which has always been characteristic of the Baptist movement. 

This freedom, however, has not led to irresponsibility in our 
duties as citizens. We believe it is a Christian obligation to honour 
and serve the State and to labour for the well-being of all men 
and women. Baptists have shared in many working-class move- 
ments, have a not undistinguished record in social service, and 
were pioneers in the modern missionary movement. They hold 
that there is a responsibility laid upon each member of the church 
and upon the churches themselves to apply their faith to all the 
perplexities of contemporary life. 


It will be seen that in this statement of the doctrine of the 
Church the emphasis falls time and again upon the central fact 
of evangelical experience, that when God offers His forgiveness, 
love and power the gift must be personally accepted in faith by 
each individual. From this follows the believer’s endeavour to 
walk in the way of the Lord and to be obedient to His command- 
ments. From this follows, also, our traditional defence of civil 
and religious liberty. It governs our conception of the Church 
and our teaching on Believers’ Baptism. Gratefully recognising 
the gifts bestowed by God upon other communions, we offer 
these insights which He has entrusted to us for the service of His 
whole Church. 


Vill 
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Prefatory Note 

This statement has been prepared by a representative committee 
of Congregationalists at the request of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales for the Faith and Order branch of the 
World Council of Churches. The fact that such a statement can 
be given bears testimony to the depth and breadth of agreement 
to which Congregationalists have been led. In Congregationalism 
the local church is governed and ruled by Christ under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and there is consequently no authority 
which can issue a statement binding on all the churches. What 
follows is an account of the things most commonly believed 
among us. 

The statement is made up of two parts. The first presents the 
principles of Congregationalism in their historical setting; the 
second consists of affirmations concerning the nature of the 
Church as Congregationalists understand it, together with some 
account of Congregational practice There is appended a state- 
ment on. ‘Congregationalism—in itself, in its significance for the 
universal Church, and for the political and economic life of the 
world’ which was prepared at the request of the International 
Congregational Council and was accepted at its meeting at 
Boston, Mass., in June 1949. 


The Principles of Congregationalism in their Historical Setting 

The name ‘Congregational’ was not in use before the 1640's, 
but the movement has its roots in the Reformation. It is no coin- 
cidence that the word ‘Reformation’ occurs in the title of one 
of Congregationalism’s foundation documents, A Treatise of 
Reformation without tarying for anie, published by Robert Browne 
in 1582. 

For ordinary people, at least in England from 1540 onwards, 
the main effect of the Reformation was that the Bible was avail- 
able in their own tongue. Without persecution, they were free 
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to read it, or more often hear it read, and to meditate upon it, 
and to interpret it, for themselves. With this went also the new 
practice of worshipping God in the vernacular, and so intelligibly. 
At first, the impact of the Bible as a document was sufficient, and 
men were satisfied to read it historically and to treat it as a 
wondrous story, but no more. Soon, however, it began to speak 
inwardly to the hearts of the most sensitive and conscientious, 
and men found they were invited themselves to share in biblical 
religion, to enter into biblical. experience. Those who felt so 
called tended inevitably to grow impatient with what to them 
seemed the more satisfied, conventional religion of the dominant 
party in the Established Church. Some hoped in time to bring 
the Church to fuller reform by working from within. Others in 
despair felt driven to break away from the Church and the 
Church’s subservience to prelate, parliament and magistrate, and 
to form new groups in which they could be free to worship and 
to live according to their consciences, as these were constrained 
by the demands of Scripture and by the response of the Holy 
Spirit in their hearts. . 

All these men, whether remaining within the Church or not, 
were nicknamed Puritans, because they passionately desired, and 
repeatedly urged the need for, purity in worship, church govern- 
ment and personal life. Those who separated from the Church 
were also called Separatists, but they were none the less Puritans. 
Their separation was not undertaken lightly or fractiously but 
often with heavy hearts, and only because they felt impelled to 
seek the way of church life enjoined in Scripture. They called the 
new groups which they formed ‘gathered churches’. They called 
them gathered churches because they believed they were gathered 
by the Spirit of God: by the God who called to men, ‘Come ye 
out from among them, and be ye separate, and touch no unclean 
thing’; who gathered those He had redeemed from the east and 
from the west, and from the north and from the south: and who 
through Christ had promised His presence to those gathered in 
His name. They also called them gathered churches, because they 
believed churches to be just such societies of men and women 
who knew, and who manifested, the gifts and graces of God’s 
Spirit. | 

This will be seen at once to have implications for the nature 
of the Church and of its membership; but two of the principles 
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involved, which in fact were determinative for Congregational- 
ism, may perhaps be less evident now than they were then, when 
they were revolutionary. One is the voluntary principle: that ‘the 
Lordes people is of the willing sorte’; ‘for it is the conscience and 
not the power of man that will drive us to seeke the Lordes 
kingdome’. The other is the separatist principle that Christians 
must separate, not only from the world, but, if necessary, from 
any Church, if that Church has become so far worldly as to ‘have 
all aloft by civill power and authoritie ... that men may say, 
Loe the Parliament, or loe the Bishoppes decrees’.1 These two 
principles join in a recognition of the inwardness of true religion, 
as their exponents rediscovered this in their English Bibles, and 
of the New Testament’s demand for consecrated personalities; 
and it was from this angle that they approached the nature of the 
Church. The Reformed insistence on the preaching of the Word 
and the administration of the sacraments as the marks of the 
Church was not regarded as adequate, ‘for the word could be 
preached and the sacrament administered to “assemblies of un- 
believers” ’2: these marks were, in fact, to be found in the Church 
of England, and yet that Church had been weighed and found 
wanting. ‘He is a christian which is redeemed by Christ unto 
holines & happines for ever & professeth the same by submitting 
him self to his lawes & government’ ;? and the Church is made 
up of such Christians. It is a high doctrine of the Church, which 
implies a maximum of faith in God to fulfil His promises in 
Christ, and a maximum of seriousness in the desire to serve Christ 
faithfully. But it is also true, in A. C. McGiffert’s words, that 
‘to Browne . . . the believer is first, and the Church second, for 
the Church is nothing else than a community or assembly of those 
already saints’: not in the sense that the believer normally (though 
he does sometimes) comes to his faith apart from direct contact 
with the believing community, but that the Church is defined in 
terms of the believers of whom it consists, and without whom 


1 Robert Browne, Treatise of Reformation (ed. T. G. Crippen, 1903), pp. 25, 
ai. 

2 Perry Miller, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650 (Harvard University, 
Press, 1933), p- 57, with reference to John Robinson, Works (ed. R. Ashton, 
1851), ili, 428. 

® Robert Browne, op. cit., p. 27. 

4A. C. McGiffert, Protestant Thought before Kant (1911), p. 136. 
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and whose active and professing belief, and whose consequent 
profession and evident holiness, it cannot exist. 

From this angle Congregationalism may be seen as one of the 
earliest attempts in England seriously to work out ecclesiologically 
the meaning of the Reformation doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers; to give due and continuing weight to the recovery at 
the Reformation of immediacy in the relation between the soul 
and God. This is not to say that the early Congregationalists were 
individualists or isolationists. On the contrary, they rediscovered 
much of the reality and glow of New Testament Koinonia. But 
in that fellowship, and in the presence and will of Christ made 
known in and through it, they found all they desired, and—more 
importantly—all they believed He desired. They were called 
Independents, because they claimed independence of outer con- 
trol, ecclesiastical control, whether by bishop or presbytery, no 
less than secular; but they sought such independence only in order 
to become more fully dependent on the Lord’s will made known 
to them, and sufficiently made known, in their church meetings, 
Similarly, they came to be called Congregationalists, because they 
claimed the right of all members of the congregation to a share 
in the direction of the church’s affairs in these church meetings: 
but they claimed this as a right because they saw it as a duty and 
a privilege, in response to the movings in all their hearts, as they 
met together, of the Spirit of Christ. 

Such is the rationale of early Congregationalism. Historically 
the elaboration of the principles which soon emerged, where they 
had not been perceived at once, was facilitated by a recurrence 
of the conditions which first gave rise to the movement, con- 
ditions, namely, of persecution by the dominant majority. During 
the first hundred years persecution was not continuous, but came 
in four main waves of repressive activity issuing from Lambeth 
during the primacies of Whitgift, Bancroft, Laud and Sheldon. 
In each of the first three periods one name stands out among 
Congregational leaders: in the first, Robert Browne, to whose 
Treatise of Reformation (1582) reference has already been made; in 
the second, John Robinson, who wrote A Justification of Separation 
(1610) and an Apologia (1619), and who went into exile at Leyden, 
where he was pastor of the church some of whose members in 
1620 sailed to New England in the Mayflower; and in the third, 
- John Cotton, who in 1633 likewise removed to New England, 
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and whose most influential works in defence of Congregational- 
ism were The Keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven (1644), The Way 
of the Churches... in New-England (1645) and The Way of the 
Congregational Churches cleared (1648). 

Though three of his contemporaries, Barrow, Greenwood and 
Penry, were martyred, Robert Browne, after much suffering, 
renounced his Separatist principles and conformed. John Robin- 
son was anxious to distinguish those associated with him from 
the Brownists and Barrowists, and at the end of his life became 
less extreme in his separatism. John Cotton’s path is described in 
the introduction to his Keyes as ‘that very Middle-way between 
that which is called Brownisme, and the Presbyteriall-govern- 
ment’! Robinson, indeed, does not seem to have been directly 
influenced by Browne, nor Cotton by Robinson. Both Robinson 
and Cotton came to their position under the influence, rather, of 
such convinced but still conformist Puritans as William Perkins 
and Richard Sibbes; but they came to it independently, through 
their own study of Scripture, and also through the pressure of a 
persecuting Church. When this pressure was removed, as it was 
largely in Holland and entirely in New England, it was natural for 
their claims to grow more moderate and their exposition more 
conservative. In New England, where there was neither priest nor 
presbyter to contend with, Congregationalism from the start 
reverted nearer to the parochial and presbyteral pattern. | 

Not so, however, in Old England, where in the 1640's ‘the 
turmoil of civil war gave centrifugal religious forces a long- 
sought opportunity’.? Then, and still more under the protection 
of the Commonwealth legislation, Congregational churches 
_ sprang up in considerable numbers and with full conviction of 
their voluntary and separatist principles. “By 1650 the New 
Englanders were an isolated faction’; and the Independency of _ 
the Commonwealth was of a radical and self-assured type, con- 
scious of its difference from the Presbyterianism which for a time 
had been established in England and still flourished in Scotland. In 
September 1658 the elders and messengers of the Congregational 
churches met in London at the Savoy and issued a Declaration of 
the Faith and Order Owned and practised in those churches, with an 


1 Op. cit., introduction by Thomas Goodwin and Philip Nye, p. vil. 
2 Perry Miller, op. cit., p. 269. 
® Perry Miller, The New England Mind (New York, 1939), p. 434- 
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appendix ‘Of the Institution of Churches, and Order appointed 
in them by Jesus Christ’. The principles set forth in this document 
are ‘in substance ... identical with the principles’! maintained 
by Browne and Robinson. Christ calls men out of the world 
nto communion with Himself, it is stated, and commands those 
thus called to walk together in particular societies or churches. 
These gathered churches consist of officers and members: the 
members (who are described first) being ‘Saints by calling, visibly 
manifesting and evidencing (in and by their profession and 
walking) their Obedience unto that Call of Christ’; and the 
officers, ‘Pastors, Teachers, Elders and Deacons’, being chosen by _ 
the church and set part for those duties, without thereby excluding 
from preaching ‘others also gifted and fitted by the Holy Ghost 
for it, and approved’. ‘Besides these particular Churches, there is 
not instituted by Christ any Church more extensive or catholique.’ 
It was a bold manifesto: and even so was less radical than English 
practice, for its admission of occasional synods after the New 
England pattern, carefully defined though these were as ‘not 
entrusted with any Church-Power, properly so called, or with 
any Jurisdiction over the Churches themselves’, does not seem 
to have been followed. 

Under the novel and experimental ecclesiastical establishment 
set up by Cromwell, some 130 Congregational ministers accepted 
parochial livings. The number is a small proportion of those who 
were ejected at the Restoration, for these numbered over 1,900, 
and some of the most outstanding of Commonwealth Con- 
gregationalists had abandoned their livings earlier or had never 
been beneficed. Even so, it is remarkable that in a movement so 
closely bound up with separatism there were any who at any 
time were ready to be incumbents. 

With the Act of Uniformity of 1662, and the repressive 
measures which followed it, there was a return to the status quo 
antea; with the important difference that, though having had less 
than a generation of favour, the Congregational churches were 
now. consolidated. Crippling persecution and exclusion their 
members were again to endure, and associations with Holland 
and New England were renewed, particularly for the education 


now denied them at home; but there was no fresh large-scale 


emigration. The outstanding name in this period, as indeed 
* R. W. Dale, History of English Congregationalism (1907), p. 385. 
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already during the Commonwealth, is that of John Owen, a 

former chaplain of Cromwell’s, who had also been Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, from 1651 to 1660, and Vice-Chancellor 

of the University from 1652 to 1657. Owen had been converted 

to Independency by Cotton’s Keyes, and was thus in sympathy 

with the less extreme type of Congregationalism: Stoughton, 

indeed, calls him ‘a very decided Conservative’.1 Between Owen's 
Eshcol; or Rules of Direction for the Walking of the Saints in Fellow- 

ship (1648) and his posthumous True Nature of a Gospel Church 

and its Government (1689) there is a development comparable with 

that noted in John Robinson’s thought. In this last treatise, how- 

ever, as in others of his writings, reappear the familiar principles. 

‘The church is a voluntary society’, consisting of ‘persons called 

saints separated from the world’, who ‘make an open profession’ 

of their subjection to Christ, some of whom are chosen by the 

church and set apart as officers, and some of whom teach or 

preach, although they are not pastors. Owen was also in the 

mainstream of Congregational tradition in writing a comprehen- 

sive Pneumatologia; or a Discourse concerning the Holy Spirit (1674). 

In two further Discourses concerning the Holy Spirit (1693) he 
emphasises the charismatic basis of true ministry. 

That the ministry, while on the one hand thus dependent on 
the immediate call of the Holy Spirit, on the other is dependent 
on the Church’s call and choice, has made it as impossible for 
Congregationalists to define the Church in terms of the ministry 
as in terms of the word preached and the sacraments administered 
by the ministry. ‘The Church is before the Ministers, seeing the 
power of choosing Ministers is given by Christ unto the Church.” 
In accordance with this principle, John Owen lays it down that 
while the ministry is necessary to render a church ‘completely 
organical’, yet men may ‘become a church essentially before they 
have any ordinary pastor or teacher’? The principle is seen in 
practice in the fact that many small churches have existed, and 
exist to-day, without a minister, as did the Pilgrim Fathers for 
nine years. The fact may be regretted; it may tend to lead to 
dissolution; but in itself it in no way unchurches them. As recently 


1 John Stoughton, Religion in England (and edn., 1881), li, 249. | 
2 (Richard Mather), Church-Government and Church-Covenant Discussed (1643), 
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as 1929 the Assembly of the Congregational Union repudiated 
with vehemence the phrase that the ministry ‘is essential to the 
being’, and not only to the well-being, ‘of the Church’. 

We have dealt at large with the first century of Congregational 
history, because it was during those years that the fundamental 
principles of Congregationalism were first worked out, as the 
result of deep personal conviction and at the cost of much suffer- 
ing. In the succeeding centuries the principles have been coloured 
by other movements within the Church at large, such as the 
Moravian, the Methodist, the Evangelical, even the Oxford, 
certainly the Missionary movement. They have also been applied 
to meet changing circumstances and needs; but they have not 
been added to. Some of the main applications may now be 
mentioned. 

The insistence on holiness rather than orthodoxy, for instance, 
has led to interesting results, which have often been misunder- 
stood. Congregationalists have adopted the position of the 
Dissenting Brethren, who in their Apologeticall Narration (1643) 
wrote, “We took measure of no mans holinesse by his opinion.’ 
They hold that the formulation of creeds is the proper concern 
of theologians but not of Christians with little possibility of 
understanding them, and that living doctrine springs from per- 
sonal experience of the grace of Jesus Christ as made known to 
us in Scripture and of His continuing presence in the fellowship 
of the Church. Their efforts, therefore, have been to bring and to 
keep experience under the influence of the Holy Spirit. They have 
customarily asked those desirous of church membership not for 
formal subscription to creed or catechism, however venerable or 
widely accepted, but for a statement in their own words of their 
faith and experience. The disuse of creeds as a test of membership, 
or even as a confession recited in worship, must lead, many 
Christians of other communions suppose, to vagueness, if not 
error, in doctrine. On the contrary, Congregationalists have, in 
fact, kept very much to the middle path of evangelical Chris- 
tianity; and they believe that their freedom on the whole from 
the heresies and even the latitudinarianism, which have troubled 
other communions, is due largely to their refusal to trammel the 
true latitude of Scripture in fixed and narrower formulae, and to 
their genuinely trusting in the freedom of God’s living Spirit. At 
the same time such convictions have been accompanied inevitably, 
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and Congregationalists believe rightly, by a very wide doctrinal 
tolerance. Philip Doddridge, for instance, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and R. W. Dale in the nineteenth, were as outspoken as 
the early Congregationalists in their determination not to exclude 
any who doctrinally might be lacking or eccentric or mistaken, 
but whose devotion to Jesus Christ was equally unmistakable. 

In this way, as the Presbyterian Robert Baillie complained in 
the seventeenth century, Congregationalism is ‘become a uniting 
Principle’.1 ‘Heads need not breed differences in hearts.’* “Differ- 
ences, or rather indifferences, . .. in some point of doctrine or 
discipline . . . need not interrupt the unity of Spirit.’$ So far from 
having led to narrowness, the path of separatism has led into a 
large room where, by putting first things first, and only first 
things, men of varying intellectual gifts and judgments find it 
possible to be at one. To-day, as in 1662, Congregationalists find 
themselves unable to abandon such unity already gained on a 
basis of large mutual trust and spiritual freedom for the offer of 
comprehension in a system limited to particular ecclesiological 
theories or practice of a narrower nature. They believe rather that 
they possess a genuine catholicity, the preservation of which 
eventually will prove in others’ interests as well as their own. 

The mutual trust, as well as the faith in God, which the practice 
of Congregationalism demands, originally found expression, as it 
still sometimes does, in the covenants which church members 
drew up, especially at the gathering of a new church. In these. 
they gave themselves to God and to one another to walk together 
before Him in all His ways known or to be made known. The 
formal importance of the covenant has perhaps been overstressed 
in some recent Congregational apologia, for the seventeenth 
century was an age when covenants of all kinds were fashionable; 
they were not in the least a speciality of Congregational ecclesi- 
ology as might now appear. What the covenant implied was mainly 
what would now be called committal and mutual trust: it helped 
to ensure church members’ seriousness in their profession, in their 
care for one another, and in their endeavours to fulfil their duty 
in the life of the Church. 

One main duty was to take part in the direction of the Church’s 


1 Robert Baillie, A Dissuasive from the Errours of the Time (1645), p. 93- 
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life at regularly held church meetings. As has appeared, this was 
in origin a spiritual principle. Though complained of already in 
the seventeenth century as ‘popular’ and ‘democratic’, it was not 
politically egalitarian in intent; it was a practical recognition, 
rather, of what Troeltsch calls Christians’ ‘negative equality’ 
before God, that is to say, their common sinfulness and equal 
unworthiness. It did, however, have important consequences for 
democratic practice. Englishmen were familiar with habits of 
discussion, more or less freely, in Parliament before the seven- 
teenth century; but the patience in discussion, the respect for 
others’ judgments, the tolerance to minorities and the willingness 
to accept the majority’s decision, which had been. learned and 
practised in Congregational church meetings, came to be extended 
to secular groups, including Parliament itself. In the present state 
of the world, Congregationalists may still give something here, 
though not directly except within the context of the Church. 
Church meetings rest on a basis of unity already reached in a 
common faith in the guidance of God and in a common desire 
to discover His will; and in the nature of the case this is not 
present in a purely secular context. 

A further character developed in those taking part in church 
meetings, developed indeed through the immediate response of 
the individual soul to God of which church meetings are them- 
selves an expression, has been moral responsibility, both in wit- 
nessing to Christ and in being called to the service of men. The 
stress on visible holiness has not led to pietism of an introverted 
nature. On the contrary, a much cherished part of Congregational 
tradition has been that in the day-to-day lives of its members the 
life of the Church should be carried into the life of the world, 
and the Lordship of Christ be proclaimed. Especially in local 
government and local education, since finally with the repeal of 
the Test Act in 1828 both these spheres have again been opened 
to them, Congregationalists have played a not inconsiderable part. 
Much earlier they supported the Charity School movement, as 
also the still continuing Sunday School movement. In 1795 they 
shared in the foundation of the London Missionary Society, and 
on characteristically broad principles. The Society’s purpose is 
‘not to send Presbyterianism, Independency, Episcopacy, or any 
other form of Church Order and Government ... but the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God’; and its unsectarian character 
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was a factor in the choice of the Society by David Livingstone, 
who was himself a Congregationalist. Again, in the movements 
against slavery, the exploitation of children, and war, as in turn 
these have troubled the Christian conscience, Congregationalists, 
and often Congregational laymen, have taken their full share. 
They have been accustomed to take a responsible part in church 
government, and to some extent in the leading of public worship, 
and this has made it easier for them to take a similar part also in 
Christian movements in wider spheres. 

In every century, Congregationalism, in its doctrine of the 
Church, as indeed in all else, has thus built upon a foundation of 
what was once called ‘visible holiness’: what we should now call 
‘consecrated personality’. Theologically this has been an expres- 
sion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, discovered anew in 
Scripture and sealed by the known continuing activity of the 
Spirit in men’s hearts. If seemingly a slender foundation for an 
ecclesiology, it is at least biblical and Hebraic. Congregationalists 
remark that in much of the best contemporary biblical scholarship 
the Hebrew genius, the Hebrew insight into God’s nature and 
ways with men, is receiving new attention and exposition. They 
believe that this may lead in time to a deeper understanding of 
the spiritual principles upon which Congregationalism rests. 


AFFIRMATIONS 


Some theological principles—Worship; the ministry of the 

Word ; the Lord’s Supper ; the Church Meeting—Baptism— 

Church Membership—The Ministry—Deacons—Freedom 
and responsibility—The Church in the world 


We believe that God, who created man, seeks to enter into 
personal relationship with him and calls for our full personal 
response of faith, of obedience and of love to Him and to one 
another. By our sin we estrange ourselves from Him, but in Jesus 
Christ our Lord He has redeemed us. In the written record of 
this redemption which is contained in the Bible, God reveals 
Himself uniquely; and by the inner witness of the Holy Spirit in 
our hearts and minds He enables us to perceive this revelation, to 
hear His word there proclaimed and to appropriate His salvation 
by faith. 


By various ways God calls men and women into fellowship 
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with Himself and thereby into Christian fellowship with one 
another. The Church is a community of those who have been 
called into such fellowship and have been redeemed by Christ 
into newness of life. In this redeemed fellowship, with its marks 
of faith, worship and service, true continuity with the Apostolic 
Church is found. Every local church is directly under the Lordship 
of Christ and the guidance of His Holy Spirit. Consequently it 
seeks, by ways of holiness and love, to be used by Christ in His 
continuing work of redemption in the world. 

The Church worships God in the preaching and hearing of the 
Gospel; in the observance of the Lord’s Supper; and in the church 
meeting. In the reading and preaching from the Bible, Jesus 
Christ is proclaimed as Saviour and Lord both of the Church and 
of the world. Through the written word the minister is given 
by God’s Spirit the living word to speak to the condition of the 
Church and to the contemporary situation. Such preaching takes 
place within a setting of praise and prayer, many psalms and 
hymns being in the form of prayers. Free prayer, which does not 
of necessity mean unpremeditated prayer, is the form of prayer 
most natural in a community which is directly dependent on the 
guidance of God’s Holy Spirit and in which the minister and 
members are known and bound to one another in close personal 
relationships. The minister does not pray on behalf of the Church 
but expresses the prayers of the Church. 

The same grace of the Lord Jesus Christ which is made known 
in preaching is also made known in the Lord’s Supper. As the 
Church remembers Christ, crucified, risen and glorified, and gives 
thanks, offering its sacrifice of praise, it is brought into specially 
intimate communion with Him, in which we appropriate afresh 
the benefits of His passion and victory and wait for the con- 
summation ‘until He come’. Like preaching and prayer, the Lord’s 
Supper is the worship of the assembled church. It is always closely 
associated with preaching. 

It is the conviction of Congregationalists that the worship of 
the Church is incomplete and impoverished unless to preaching 
and the Lord’s Supper the church meeting be added. In preaching 
and the Lord’s Supper God speaks to us and nourishes us, that we 
may believe and obey. Filial obedience is due to Him not only 
from the individual Christian but from each church as a living 
community. In the church meeting the church endeavours to 
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_ discover God’s will for itself and prays to be given the power to 
do His will. In seeking the mind of Christ it finds itself led to a 
common mind, and often to decision and corporate action under 
the Lordship of Christ and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Because the will of God is there made known, the church 
meeting is regarded as the sufficient organ of government. In the 
church meeting the members are further able to strengthen one 
another in the Christian faith and life. They seek to comfort and 
admonish one another in love, and they find mutual encourage- 
ment for the service of God not only in the Church but in the 
world. ) 

In Baptism, which is given to the children of believers, the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ is again proclaimed. There is a 
place in the family of God’s people for those who are heirs of 
His promises and of the Christian inheritance. At Baptism, also, 
both the Church and the child’s parents accept responsibility for 
his Christian upbringing. In ordinary circumstances, therefore, © 
Baptism is given during a normal service of the church, as part 
of its corporate worship. 

Congregationalists admit to church membership only those 
who have attained sufficient maturity and responsibility to profess 
faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. They accept the state- 
ment of the Savoy Declaration of 1658 that ‘members of these 
churches are saints by calling, visibly manifesting and evidencing 
in and by their profession their obedience unto that call of Christ’. 
It is expected of all church members that they will accept both 
the privilege of participating in the Lord’s Supper and the 
responsibility of sharing in the government of the church in the 
church meeting. Some Congregationalists, though not the 
majority, regard Baptism as admitting to church membership; 
but all are agreed that its privileges and responsibilities cannot be 
fully entered upon without a personal profession of faith. 

In order to make possible the Church’s worship and witness 
God bestows special gifts upon His people and calls them to 
special forms of service. Some are called to the work of the 
ordained ministry, for which an extended period of training is 
required. 3 ) 

Ordination to the ministry depends upon the confirmation of 
the inward call from God by the outward call from a church. It 
takes place, therefore, in the presence of the church which has 
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called the minister and is regarded primarily as ordination to the 
ministry of that church. It is recognised at the same time as 
ordination to the ministry of all Congrégational churches, and 
indeed within the whole fellowship of Christ’s people. It pro- 
claims the Church’s recognition of the divine gifts bestowed upon 
the minister and sets him apart for the work to which he has 
been called. In ordination, as at other times, he is upheld by the 
Church’s prayer, faith and love and receives fresh assurance of 
_ divine grace. 

The ministry is thus seen by Congregationalists in terms of 
pastoral responsibility. Others besides ordained ministers may 
preach or preside at the Lord’s Table, if appointed by the church, 
and those who are gifted for preaching are encouraged in the 
exercise of their gifts. | 

For the help of the minister in the spiritual oversight of the 
church and in the administration of its affairs deacons are 
appointed for a period of years. They continue to be responsible 
to the church meeting. : 

Congregationalists believe that both men and women may be 
called by God and the Church to any office in the Church, 
including the ordained ministry. | 

The redeemed and holy community which is the Church is 
always in danger of falling away from obedience to Jesus Christ. 
It cannot take its life and loyalty for granted. It is in constant need 
of reform according to the Word of God in Scripture and of 
fresh illumination and enabling by His Holy Spirit. Its obedience 
is due to Jesus Christ, who alone is Head and Lord of His Church. 
It is in His name, therefore, that it demands freedom from all - 
external control, including that of the State: freedom to do the 
will of God as this has been made known to it. 

This freedom under God is itself an essential part of the witness 
to Jesus Christ which the Church is called to bear, both in the 
individual lives of its members and in its own corporate life. 
Every church member is called to serve God not only within the 
church but in his life in the world, and must be free to do so. 
For the Christian this freedom is not only a right and a privilege, 
it is also a responsibility to be accepted. In his home, as in every 
sphere of life from the most private to the most public, he will 
seek to offer God the same filial obedience as he has learned to 
offer in the church meeting; and in the worship of God as this 
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is expressed in the church meeting his responsibility for the 
witness in the world to which God calls him is often made plain. 
At the same time, Congregationalists regard the Church itself as 
of peculiar importance in this witness. Simply by being the 
Church, a redeemed and redeeming community living under 
obedience to Christ, it proclaims His Lordship to the world. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN ITSELF, IN ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH AND FOR THE POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE WORLD 


A Statement accepted by the International Congregational 
Council at Wellesley, Boston, U.S.A., June 1949 


A Congregational church is in principle a covenant fellowship, 
binding the members to God and to one another through Christ, 
the Head of the Church. 

Richard Mather in the seventeenth century defined a covenant 
thus: ‘a solemne and publick promise before the Lord, whereby | 
a company of Christians, called by the power and mercy of God 
to fellowship with Christ, and by His providence to live together, 
and by His grace to cleave together in the unitie of faith and 
brotherly love, and desirous to partake together in all the holy 
Ordinances of God, doe in confidence of His gracious acceptance 
in Christ, binde themselves to our Lord and one to another, to 
walk together by this assistance of His Spirit, in all such wayes 
of holy worship in Him, and of edification one towards another, 
as the Gospel of Christ requireth of every Christian Church and 
the members thereof’. 

Thus (1) while Congregationalists do not require subscription 
to any man-made credal statements, they have never differed from. 
other Christian communions in respect of the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith and have always claimed their place in the 
witness of the evangelical reformed Churches. At the same time 
they have stood, and still stand, for religious liberty under the 
Gospel and in obedience to the Gospel. | 


(2) The distinctive element in the Congregational polity has 
been the local church, in which each member has his spiritual 
responsibility. The purpose of church polity is that Christ, and 
Christ alone, may rule in His Church. We believe that the 
instrument whereby Christ rules in the local church is the church 
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meeting, at which all the covenant members of the church seek 
together by prayer and discussion to discover the will of Christ 
and are guided into a common mind by the Holy Spirit. 


(3) Local Congregational churches have united with other 
Congregational churches and with other communions for the 
purpose of wider fellowship and wider service. These wider 
unions are extensions of the principle of church government and 
church authority exemplified in the church meeting. It is Christ 
~ who rules in His Church; therefore to no individuals or courts is 
given coercive authority in the Church. Where Congregational 
churches have entered into union with other churches, it has 
been upon the principle that wider synods and courts of the 
Church should have the same sort of authority as the church 
meeting; that is, that they should seek to find the will of Christ 
for His Church by prayer and discussion, and being led to a 
common mind should have the spiritual authority of the church 
meeting. It is our fundamental principle that in all the organisation 
of the Church, at every level, all authority is spiritual, or, as our 
fathers put it, ministerial, not legalistic, coercive and magisterial. 
We believe this to be the true principle of government and 
authority in the whole Church catholic; this we regard as our 
essential contribution to the universal Church. We point out that 
this is a principle of unity and fellowship in the Spirit, not a 
principle of individualism, will-worship, sectarianism or anarchy. 
It is the principle of unity, of authority and of obedience to 
Christ. 


(4) Arising from this principle is the place ascribed to the laity 
in Congregational churches. The Church is to be ruled by the 
Word of God; ministers are the accredited and ordained exposi- 
tors of the Word, and we have always insisted, where possible, 
upon a learned ministry. But the ultimate human authority in 
the Church is the whole fellowship wherein every member is to 
exercise his spiritual gifts and all are to learn from each; while 
the minister is appointed normally to preach and administer the 
sactaments, any member of the fellowship may preach or ad- 
munister the sacraments if called upon by the church to do so. 


(5) There has been historically, and there is in principle, a close 
connection between our polity and political institutions. Those 
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who have known freedom and responsibility in the church meet- 
ing have not been tolerant of tyranny in the State. Democracy, as 
we understand it and desire to see it established, is government 
by discussion and consent. Our churchmanship is inconsistent not 
only with any form of State totalitarianism but also with govern- 
ment by the mass-man or the mere power of majorities. The 
rights of man as the child of God and the rights of minorities must 
be respected. We stand for political government by the discussion 
of free men and by fundamental consent. Because of this respect 
for the individual, which we learn from Christ and practise in 
our church meeting, we stand for political and religious freedom, 
for economic justice, for racial equality, and for equality of the 
sexes. But we stand not less for the responsibility of every indivi- 
dual for the good of any fellowship of which he is a member. 
No one can take his rightful place in Church or State apart from 
the education and economic status which allow the development _ 
of full personality. Our concern for social righteousness therefore 
springs from our churchmanship and is integral to it. 
In sum: | 


First: A Congregational church is a covenant fellowship, 
binding the members to God and to one another through Christ, 
_ the Head of the Church—a fellowship in faith, in worship, in 
mutual service and in the service of mankind. Its duty to the 
world is to spread the Gospel and to work for such political and 
economic conditions as are implied in the Gospel. 


Second: The principle of spiritual authority exemplified in 
church meeting where the whole fellowship is brought to a 
common mind by the Holy Spirit is of universal application. 
Congregational churches have gone into unions with one another 
and with other churches on the basis that Christ rules in His 
Church only by the Spirit, and He has not delegated coercive 
authority to individual officers or synods. We believe this to be 
the one principle of unity and authority for the universal Church. 
This principle is applicable not less in the political life of the world 
involving government by persuasion, by discussion and by con- 
sent. Thus Christ rules in His Church and thus He must rule also 
in the world. 


XI 


LHE SOCIETY OF -PRIENDS* 


* 


Friends feel bound to approach the questions raised by the Com- 
mission along lines which stress the freedom and spirituality of 
the Christian fellowship, rather than to deal primarily with 
ecclesiastical doctrine and questions of order. In such freedom, 
distinctions of office within the Church are minimised, while men 
and women are alike eligible for all functions of the corporate 
life of a religious society. This tendency, characteristic of Friends, 
would often go much further, emphasising the relation of the 
human spirit as such to God rather than seeking precise boundaries 
for the Church of Christ. For these reasons it is probably un- 
representative of Quakerism to enter into a discussion of the 
historic origin of the Church. 

Our characteristic stress, being both mystical and practical, is 
concerned with the spiritual conditions of the actual moment. 
We do not lay special stress upon the authority of tradition, 
though we with cthers have regard to our past. We look rather 
to the living presence of the Spirit of God. 

As will be later shown, we acknowledge God most of all in 
the life and teaching of Jesus Christ, whom we own as the ‘head 
of the Church and the shepherd of souls’.2 We acknowledge, 
further, the way in which His Spirit has guided the corporate life 
of men. We sometimes speak of ‘Christians outside the Church’. 
Others have said, Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. In common with 
many of our fellow-Christians we should reject the notion that 
there is no salvation outside the Church in the sense in which 
this phrase is often used. But with them we should acknowledge 
that our richest experience of God is nourished within the fellow- 

+ An abridgment of a Statement prepared in 1945 by the Committee on 
_ Christian Relationships appointed by the Religious Society of Friends in Great 
Britain. The full statement in booklet form is obtainable from Friends Book 
Centre, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, price 1s., postage 2d. 

? Christian Discipline, Part Ill, p. 39. Fifth Query. 
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ship of the worshipping community. In this general sense we 
thankfully acknowledge our fellowship and community of life 
with the whole body of Christ’s disciples. It is in this sense that 
London Yearly Meeting has declared that 


‘the Society of Friends is in the stream of historic Christianity, 
accepting unreservedly the thought of Jesus Christ, His life and 
teaching, as standing at the centre of the Gospel’? 


The religious situation in Commonwealth England had its roots 
both in the spiritual reformers of the Continent and in the English 
Mystics and the Lollards before the time of George Fox (1624-91), 
the founder of the Society of Friends. 

‘The first strong group of Friends at Balby .. . consisted of 
such a community [of Seekers]; and the great Quaker convince- 
ment in Westmorland and North Lancashire six months later, in 
June 1652, was, in fact, the acceptance of Fox and his message by 
the important company of Seekers which had its centre at Preston 
Patrick. ...It is not too much to say that over the part of 
England where Quakerism planted itself most readily the com- 
munities of Seekers had already prepared the way.” 

The rapid development of uniform organisation, Braithwaite 
suggests, was due to four main causes: the advanced spiritual 
preparation of the Seeker groups, who in the main had felt led 
along a uniform line of witness in matters of daily living; the 
predominantly Puritan bias of those attracted to Friends; the 
commanding influence of the pattern conduct of the leaders; and 
the earnest zeal of new converts to express the whole of the faith 
in practice.? In this incipient stage of Quakerism the stress was 
laid on ensuring regular times of religious fellowship and an 
efficient spiritual leadership. There was both a travelling ministry 
and provision for local eldership. It need not be supposed that 
this was the result of formal appointment, but certainly the office 
of elder, as it came to be called, was recognised. 

The monthly meetings are responsible for the granting and 
dissolving of membership and for the appointment of elders and 
overseers and other matters of pastoral care. Between the monthly 
meetings and the Yearly Meeting itself are set quarterly meetings, 
combining several monthly meetings. These are responsible, on 

1 Basis of Christian Unity, 1936 edn., p. 3. is 

2 Braithwaite, The Beginning of Quakerism, p.26f. —° Ibid., p. 139 £. 
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the recommendation of the monthly meeting, for the recognition 
or discontinuance of local meetings. They provide opportunity 
for united consideration of matters that have to do with the 
welfare of the Society, or in which the Society or its members 
feel concerned. Quarterly meetings are at liberty to send forward 
minutes for consideration of Yearly Meeting and of Meeting for 
Sufferings. They also nominate from their own membership for 
service on committees of Yearly Meeting and Meeting for 
Sufferings. This latter body arose in 1676 and derives its name 
from the earlier practice of recording accurately the sufferings of 
Friends under persecution, both to ensure care of those in need 
and to enable representations to be made to the justices and ‘laid 
upon those in power’. It now consists of members nominated 
annually from all quarterly meetings, together with such elders 
as desire to attend, and meets monthly. It is the standing repre- 
sentative committee of the Yearly Meeting, entrusted during the 
interval between yearly meetings with the general care of matters 
affecting the Society as a whole. 

‘As sharers together in this great experience, [the early Friends] 
were closely knit to one another in a unity of spirit of which 
those around them knew nothing. Fellowship then, of a most 
intense kind, naturally resulted both from the origin of Quaker- 
ism, as a matter of history, in already existing groups, and from 
the centripetal force inherent in the doctrine of the Inward light.”2 

This note of fellowship, and of a corporate binding in the life 
of God, is of a special importance. However fully it has been 
realised by others, it is in fact the single dominant characteristic 
of Quakerism throughout the history of the Society. It appears - 
in sharp contrast to the anarchical and individualist tendencies 
of much so-called ‘spiritual’ experience. Where these appear, 
whether in earlier or later times, they are condemned by a strong 
common sense. The danger of the more intimate type of spiritual 
fellowship lies precisely in the tendency to hold the private 
experience as valid without an adequate check by the community 
as a whole. Within the Society, Friends have sought to recognise 
and guard against this danger. From early days the corporate 
life was fostered with care, while the whole body, likewise, cared 
for the life and service of the individual. Thus the ideal of a free 
munistry, with free maintenance during its exercise, was at a very 

* Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 131. 
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early date associated with the care of the poor and distressed, 
especially those suffering in the cause of truth. 

Before turning to the same principle of the interrelation of 
individual and corporate life as it is expressed in dealing with 
church affairs, the meeting for worship must be briefly described. 
The act of worship as known by the Society is essentially a 
personal (though never merely an individual) communion with 
God. There are no forms or prearrangement of the course of this 
worship. Even the silence in which it is held, generally felt to be 
its main characteristic, is itself only an external method, which 
has been found to offer the most fruitful setting for the com- 
munion of spirit with Spirit. It is not of the essence, though it has 
been a dominant Quaker practice from the beginning. The spoken | 
word or prayer should flow out of this silence rather than break 
into it. While, however, the practice and experience may appear 
from outside to be highly individual, the group can be in fact 
welded into one whole so completely that Quaker worship has 
been described as ‘a communion and communication of the Spirit 
and life of God, as from one upon all and from all upon one’ 
(George Keith, The Benefit, Advantage and Glory of Silent Meetings, 
1670). There is no outward rite to mark this holy communion, 
nor any separated act to distinguish one part of the worship from 
another. 

‘A meeting for business is an extension of the meeting for 
worship for.a particular purpose, the purpose of hearing and 
sharing the concerns of Friends, and of deciding the issues raised 
in accordance with what is felt, in the spirit of prayer, to be the 
will of God and the mind of Christ. Friends do not move and 
second resolutions or divide the house by a vote as is usual else- 
where. We feel that a majority decision is not necessarily a right 
one, that the conscientiously held views of a minority must be 
given the utmost respect and that a meeting is only free to move 
forward when it is substantially unanimous. . . . In a meeting for 
discipline every member belonging to the area may, under a due 
sense of responsibility, raise a matter or speak to a subject before 
the meeting. It is desired to avoid the spirit of debate and in all 
utterance to help the meeting . . . to a clear sense not of what a 
majority (or a minority) want, but of what is the “weight” of 
the thought and concern of the meeting.” 

1 Bartlett, Quakers and the Christian Church, p. 35 £,. 1942. 
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The character of the Society’s allegiance to Christ includes not 
only loyalty to an ethic and devotion to a Person who was the 
supreme exemplar of that ethic: the crux of Fox’s discovery was 
that in the present spiritual reality he was aware of the same living 
Christ to whom the Scriptures and the doctrines bore witness. It 
was a mystical apprehension of the fact that the person of Christ 
belongs not only to history at a given time and place, but also to 
an eternal world into which Fox and his friends knew that Christ 


had brought them. 
‘For us the “inner light” is no impersonal abstraction, a sub- 
stitute for God or Christ... . William Penn said that Friends 


preferred to speak not of the “light within” but of the “light of 
Christ within”. And we are a Christian Church in that we con- 
ceive of God as “such a being as Jesus shows Him to be”... . We 
do not conceive of rivalry or contrast between God and Jesus, 
but... we conceive of Jesus as “unspeakably precious because 
the glory of God was seen in His face, and God as unspeakably 
precious because in the beloved Christ He stood revealed’... . 
We do not think of Jesus as merely setting before us a high example 
which we may or may not be able to follow. We think of His 
revelation of God in the daily life of men as opening before us 
love of a quality and depth such as we had not known, but which, 
now that we have known it, we see to be something not alien 
from our lives, but proper to them.”! 

Here is no depreciation of the past, and no undue exaltation 
of the present individual experience as superior to that of the past. 
There is simply an immediate sense of God known in present 
experience, which characterises the deepest conviction of the 
Society of Friends, more especially in the consistent and often 
exclusive prominence given to it in the central teaching of the 
inward light, and which marks the special contribution of the 
Society, and thus may be held to explain the necessity for its 
original emergence as a religious society. 

Without seeking to enter here into the large question of the 
sacramental aspect of worship, from which in outward observance 
the Society of Friends has stood aside (in accordance with the 
whole tradition from which it has been seen to grow), this integral 
relationship between worship and life had given to the Society a 
truly sacramental experience, and has given to Quaker worship 

* Brayshaw, The Things that are before us, p. 14 f., 1926. 
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the character of a sacramental offering. This experience must be 
seen as corporate before it can be understood. Nothing is stronger 
in the Society of Friends than its sense of the power and the need 
for a life of ‘togetherness’ in God. Individual personality has a 
high place in Quaker thought, but for the Society of Friends 
community is essentially a community of the Spirit, a family of 
God. The Society’s mission is to spread this sense of the family 
of God, of a deep corporate friendship of souls throughout the 
world, translated into acts of life. Both early and late in its history 
its messengers have carried fellowship in God as a life and a 
service, first to Europe and America, and afterwards to parts of 
China, India and Africa, and to the Levant. 

The message and mission are thus seen as one, both in their 
origin and in their manner of expression. Believing that God has 
given to all men ‘a good inward insight’, a light that lighteth 
every man, a seed of divine life that may grow and blossom into 
the reality of that resurrection life set forth in Jesus, the Society 
of Friends sees its mission as specially one of spiritual liberation 
in mind, and heart and will, that the light may become the light 
of Christ in the awakened soul, through the power of the Spirit 
in men and women. The well-known counsel of George Fox, 
‘Walk cheerfully over the world answering that of God in every 
man’, expresses clearly the essential mutuality of the approach 
that, Friends seek to make in fulfilment of this mission. Message 
and mission alike are bound up in creative personal relationship, 
discovered and developed at all levels of life. The living word of 
God is still embodied in: human life wherever in the world such 
relationship of men and women in Him is proved in daily 
experience. 

Creeds, dogmas and doctrinal systems, sacraments and liturgical 
forms made impressive by long usage, a separated priesthood 
claiming apostolic authority by a succession secured through 
episcopal ordination—George Fox put all these on one side. He 
was hardly aware of the part that these elements of Catholic 
tradition had played, and may still play, in safeguarding and 
transmitting the essential content of the Christian faith. But he 
was aware that men might cling to each and all of these when the 


1 For a discussion of this important matter, reference may be made to The 
Ministry and the Sacraments, ed. R. Dunkerley (SCM Press), pp. 244-52, for an 
essay by Carl Heath, which gives a representative modern Quaker view. 
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life had departed from them. He was aware that Christians were 
tempted to divert to the elaboration and controversial discussion 
of dogma, ritual and church order the thought and interest 
required for the weightier matters of justice, mercy and truth. 
Similarly, in the orthodox claim for the canonical Scriptures as 
the sphere within which revelation and inspiration were confined, 
Fox sensed the dangers of bibliolatry, and when a Puritan preacher 
interpreted the phrase ‘we have a more sure word of prophecy’ 
as a reference to the Scriptures, he felt constrained to interrupt 
and cry: ‘Oh no, it is not the Scriptures.’ He adds, ‘I told them 
what it was, namely the Holy Spirit by which the holy men of | 
God gave forth the Scriptures.’ If he had been asked on what the 
continuity of the Christian Church depends, he might have said: 
‘It depends on the continued inspiration of the Holy Spirit.’ He 
claimed to stand in the apostolic succession, since he had a word 
from the Lord as sure as any of the Apostles ever had. For him 
the goodly fellowship of the prophets was not a closed order, 
and the gift of prophecy was not at the disposal of the Church. It 
could be recognised and judged by the Church, but it could not 
be conferred by the laying-on of hands. 

“Our method of worship, our attitude towards outward rites, 
our conduct of church meetings, and our whole religious system, 
are so framed as to keep this aspect of religion (i.e. the immediacy 
of the experience of Christ through the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit) ever to the front, and to lead men and women into the full 
exercise of their privileges as the children of God.’ 

We cannot, however, stress too greatly, nor repeat too often, 
our conviction that the principle of life found in the realised 
presence of the living spirit of God, convicting of sin, convincing 
of truth, creating the living bond of unity, is the true and abiding 
ground on which the Church must rest. We are not concerned 
with the permanence of any institution to which men may come, 
but with the fact of a living organism which comes into being 
~ because its living members are bound together in the fellowship 
of Christ. However evident and valuable the human elements in 
such a fellowship, and however it may for some purposes be 
desirable to maintain an external context for its life, the confession 
and the practice of a common membership in Christ is the true 
ground of the Church’s being. 

1 Christian Discipline, Part Il, p. 27 f. 
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In such an understanding the Society acknowledges that its 
‘special testimonies are ‘held in trust for the whole Church’, and 
that ‘the presence in the Church of some who are living the 
Christian life, and experiencing communion with Christ, inde- 
pendently of any outward rite, is itself a constant reminder of 
these fundamental truths. We desire for all the fullest liberty in 
these matters. We may not expect, indeed, to see Christians 
generally dispensing with such rites. What we desire is a Church 
which recognises to the full that membership in the Body of 
Christ and communion with Him are essentially spiritual in their 
nature, and not dependent on conformity to any outward 
practice’ .1 


1 [bid., Part Il, p. 36. 
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THE METHODISTS 


* 


Statement! approved by the British Methodist 
Conference, Bradford, 1937 


The Church of Christ is the home of the Holy Spirit, and is 
therefore a family with a unique and developing life. Its life is 
of a distinctive quality, a life which under the guidance of the 
Spirit should be richer as time goes on, with fresh manifestations 
as new nations and races are added to the Church, and new 
apprehension of divine truth is given. 

Christian fellowship means sharing in this developing life. It is 
therefore impossible to maintain that any one communion of 
Christian people, out of its own history and experience alone, 
can build up a complete doctrine of the nature of the Christian 
Church, or that any one period of history, even that of the first 
century itself, can furnish us with a complete statement. But the — 
Methodist Church acknowledges the divine revelation recorded 
in the Holy Scriptures as the supreme rule of faith and practice. 
We turn first to the New Testament for that account of the 
nature of the Church which was given by the earliest believers. 
Our description takes account of the origin, fellowship, allegiance, 
message and mission; also of its continuity in history and its 
present structure. While these subjects cannot be kept separate, 
since each involves the others, none of them can properly be 
omitted. 


1. The Nature of the Church; the New Testament Teaching 


In the New Testament the word Ecclesia can be used both of a 
local community and of the universal company of Christians. The 
reality denoted is both visible and spiritual. It is visible because it 

1 This statement has been abridged for the present volume. The complete 


document is The Nature of the Christian Church according to the Teaching of the 
Methodists, (London, Epworth Press). 
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is grouped in various local communities. It is spiritual because the 
call which has gathered them and the gift of the Spirit which they 
share, the allegiance by which they are bound, the destiny to 
which they move—all these are not of this world. They are not 
of man’s contrivance but of God’s gift. 


The Body of Christ. The Church of God, the company of 
Christians scattered throughout the Graeco-Roman world, is 
described in the Epistles of St. Paul by certain daring metaphors. 
It is the Body of Christ, the Body of which He is the Head. It is 
the holy temple in which the living God dwells. Believers are the 
household or family of God, and Christ is the firstborn among 
the many brethren who are to be conformed to His image. The 
Church is even regarded as the bride of Christ. 

But it is impossible to rest content with setting down these 
lofty metaphors as though they were a complete description of 
the Church as viewed by the New Testament writers. 

Two observations may be made. First, the writers were well 
aware of the disparity between such ideal descriptions and the 
actual state of the primitive Christian communities. The very 
epistle which contains the description of the Church as the one 
Body of Christ begins with a reproof of the party spirit which 
has marred its unity, goes on to refer to the impurity and self- 
indulgence which have stained its holiness, and then alludes to the 
failures in spiritual insight which have caused many to fall short 
of the true apostolic faith. Strictly speaking, therefore, the 
Corinthian community is not completely one, nor perfectly holy, 
nor fully apostolic. Nevertheless for St. Paul it is ‘the Church of 
God which is in Corinth’. Nor is this a solitary instance. No New 
Testament writer knows of a perfect Christian community. 
Everywhere there is a sense of contrast between the Church as 
God wills it to be, and the Church as it is, with all the lapses and 
disasters which human frailty and sin have brought upon it. 

If this is true even of the Church of New Testament times, to 
which later generations have often looked back as to a golden 
age, history bears ample witness to the same contrast throughout 
the subsequent centuries. The visible Church of Christ has been . 
an imperfect and fallible instrument of God’s will. 

Yet there is a second observation to be made. The New Testa- 
ment descriptions of the Church as the Body of Christ, the 


‘ 
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Temple of God, the workmanship of God, are justified. Ideal as 
they may seem to us after the chequered history of the Church 
for nineteen hundred years, there are realities behind them. 

The metaphor on which St. Paul dwells most frequently, that 
of the Body of Christ, can only adequately be explained by 
reference to his description of believers as being ‘in Christ’. The 
supreme significance of this phrase, ‘in Christ’, for the thought 
of St. Paul, has been firmly established in recent times. It is some- 
times used of the individual believer: ‘there is a new creation 
when anyone comes to be in Christ’. It is oftener used of the 
company of believers, who know what it is to have ‘fellowship 
in the Holy Spirit’. Fellowship with other Christians is implicit 
in. the use of the phrase ‘in Christ’. But the ground of the fellow- 
ship of believers with one another is their communion with 
Christ. This, then, is the essential fact which differentiates the 
Church from all other visible institutions in human history. It is 
the Church of God because Christians are in communion with 
God through Jesus Christ. All the metaphors are modes of 
describing that which is real, even if ultimately indescribable— 
that relationship to God, so intimate and undeserved, which God 
has established with those whom He has called to walk with Him. 
The decisive element in the New Testament conception of the 
Church is the presence of the living Christ in the midst of His 
own. “Where two or three are gathered together in My name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’ 

Again, this relationship of Christians with one another, resting 
on their relationship with Christ, is differentiated from all other 
human relationships because it is avowedly based on God’s 
revelation of Himself in certain historical facts. In the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of the Church the first place belongs not to man 
but to God. The Church is not described by anything that man 
has done or should do, but by what God has done. It is His 
creation. The Church exists because God has sent forth His Son 
in the fullness of time. The Church is here because Christ has 
come, and He is the Lord, the Son of God, the Word of God. 
There had been a supreme revelation. The long-expected King- 
dom of God had become present and manifest in the activity of 
Jesus. Jesus Christ had lived. Jesus Christ had died. Jesus Christ 
had been raised again from the dead in the power of God. There 
were witnesses of His resurrection, and the company of believers 
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had received the gift of His Spirit. The living Christ was sending 
- forth His Spirit into the hearts of those who were willing to 
receive His supreme gift: The Church is called the Body of Christ, 
the House or the Family of God, because God through His 
revelation of Himself in Christ has called it into being. 

Once again, this revelation was a revelation of God’s will for 
mankind. It was set forth in terms which carry the mind beyond 
the life of the present age to the life of the world to come. God's 
purpose, hidden from all ages and now revealed, was to sum up 
or gather together ‘all things in Christ, whether things in the 
heavens or things upon the earth’. It is in the light of this divine 
purpose that St. Paul contemplates the significance of the Church. 
Out of a divided humanity God has created a new and united 
humanity in Christ. This is the beginning of a world-wide process 
of reconciliation, which will only be complete when all things 
are brought into submission to the rule of God. 

The Church is therefore the instrument of the divine purpose. 
Many indeed were called; a few responded to the call. These few 
were to regard themselves as consecrated to the mission of recon- 
ciliation which is God’s will. This is the divine method, to create 
a redeemed community, however small, in order that it may 
stand out against the dark background of the world as a society 
enjoying the unexampled blessedness of communion with God. 
So will the Church by living in Christ draw all men to God, to 
Him, that is, from whom it derives its very life. 

The Church of the New Testament, therefore, is not to be 
described as a certain number of individuals who have formed 
themselves into an association for a common purpose. It 1s not a 
club or a religious society of the type familiar in the Graeco- 
Roman world. As the Body of Christ, the Church is regarded as 
a company of those who are in communion with God, as owing 
its very existence to God’s revelation of Himself, as pledged to 
be God’s instrument for His age-long purpose. Since the attain- 
ment of this purpose is beyond the reach of human strength, the 
Church is utterly dependent on the bestowal of the inexhaustible 
resources of God. For such a destiny there is available the exceed- 
ing greatness of God’s power, according to the strength of His 
might which He wrought in Christ. For such a life as Christians 
in virtue of their membership in the Church, the Body of Christ, 
are called upon to live, all things are ready, all things are given, 
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all things are ours; the love of God, the grace of Christ, the 
fellowship of the Spirit, all are ours as we are Christ’s.1 St. Paul 
appeals to the unsearchable riches which are available in Christ 
because he is confident that out of the divine resources Christians 
can find the strength to break down the barriers which separate 
them from one another. The divine love has been shed abroad in 
human hearts through the Holy Spirit. In virtue of this gift the 
Church may be called the Body of Christ. 


(1) The Origin of the Church 


Whether we regard the Church as founded directly by Jesus in 
His earthly life, or ascribe its beginning to the day of Pentecost, 
there is one significant conviction of the New Testament writers 
which we do well to heed. They hold that the life of Israel, the 
People of God, before Christ came, and the life of the Christian 
Church afterwards, is one continuous life. From this view two 
conclusions are drawn. First, the origin of the Church lies in the 
will of God before the world began. Ultimately, the founder of 
the Church is the Lord, the redeeming God of Israel. Second, all 
that Israel had from God the Church has through Christ. In Christ 
the promises have been fulfilled. There were significant and 
decisive differences between the Old Israel and the New. In Jesus 
Christ, God Himself had visited and redeemed His people. God 
had given Him to be ‘Head over all things to the Church’. The 
indwelling Spirit, whose activity was the source and guiding 
power of the life of the newly constituted community, was 
regarded as involving the abiding presence and activity of Christ 
Himself. A new era had been inaugurated by the Spirit as a result 
of the revelation of God in the whole work of Christ, in His 
earthly life, in His suffering on the Cross, in His resurrection from 
the dead. In this new era the old sacrifices had ceased: the old 
priesthood was now obsolete. In the Church all believers were 
priests, because through the Spirit they had direct access to the 
holy of holies. Like their Lord they could say Abba, Father, to 
the living God. The new experience thus made possible by Christ, 
and created in believers by His indwelling Spirit, included a new 
consciousness of sonship, a new sense of power, and a new con- 
fidence in His final victory. ! 


11 Cor. 3. 21-23. 
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(2) The Fellowship of the Church 


In the New Testament the Church is described as having 
fellowship, sharing in a certain distinctive kind of life. In the 
apostolic benediction (II Cor. 13. 14) this is characterised as ‘the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost’, a sharing of the gift of the divine 
Spirit. All that Christians have ever learnt of the experience of 
God’s grace, the divine indwelling which is granted us in Christ, 
must be invoked to elucidate the meaning of this familiar phrase. 
There is a fellowship which only the Spirit can give, and believers 
know what it is. The fellowship of Christians from the earliest 
times was fellowship with the Father and with His Son, Jesus 
Christ. The comprehensive word which describes the quality of 
this life is love. 

Certain conclusions are drawn by the writers of the New 
Testament from the enjoyment of this fellowship of the Spirit 
which is the essence of the Church. First, the individual experience 
was never severed in thought from membership in the Christian 
community. As John Wesley said, “The gospel of Christ knows 
no religion but social: no holiness but social holiness.’ The 
common experience issued in common worship, and this was 
expressed in the two sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
in prayer, in preaching, and in the social activities of love. 

Second, the experience is universal in its application. Life ‘in 
the Spirit’ can be lived in the world, amid the ordinary callings 
wherein men work, in the common vicissitudes of our human 
lot. It is in the life and teaching of Jesus Christ that we may see 
portrayed that care for the whole area of human life which should 
characterise the members of the community called by His name. 
Nothing that belonged to men to do or to suffer was outside His 
interest. He had a piercing insight into all the sorrows and hard- 
ships of human life. He understood the anxiety of common folk 
about common needs, and He longed to shepherd them to rest of 
soul. His parables prove how He delighted in all the healthful 
instincts and activities of humanity. The labour of men had an 
inexhaustible interest for Him. The busy life of His time was 
present to His mind because it was dear to His heart—landlord 
and tenant, employers and employed, women in their patching 

1 The word Koinonia is primarily used to describe this act of sharing, or the 


inward communion, rather than the community. 
2 Poetical Works of John and Charles Wesley, Vol. 1, p. xxii. 
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and their baking, shepherds, farmers, gardeners, merchants, 
bankers—all had their place in His talk. The New Testament 
writers were only being faithful to the mind of their Master when 
they applied their gospel of reconciliation to the common human 
relationships, and taught how husband and wife, master and slave, 
fathers and children, could live together ‘in the Lord’. In Christ 
the old barriers were done away; there were no longer Jews or 
Gentiles. The divine love which is the secret of reconciliation had 
transformed the old relationships. Life was lived on a new plane. 
The process of claiming for Christ every activity of the 
Christian man and redeeming every department of the corporate 
life of the world began in those New Testament days. Though 
victory in the age-long struggle has been gradual and retarded, 
and though we do not yet see all things subject to Him, it is only 
in Christ that we see the promise of a guiding light for every 
region of the common life of man. 3 
Third, there is another element in the life of the Church as a 
closely knit body which results directly from its consciousness of 
the conditions of its existence; the sharing of material goods and 
the mutual supply of material needs. The Johannine account of 
the conversation in the Upper Room gives special prominence 
to the Saviour’s symbolical washing of the feet of the disciples, 
leading to the significant words, ‘ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet’. The recognition of the duty of meeting the needs 
of the less fortunate members of the Church is seen in the volun- 
tary pooling of resources for this purpose in the early days after 
Pentecost, and the care for the widows. That such mutual care 
was felt to be a natural function of the Church is clear from the 
Epistle of St. James, and from the collection for the necessitous 
churches in Palestine, which St. Paul organised among the 
Gentile churches. It was the natural result of the devotion with 
which the disciples had first given themselves to the Lord, and 
as such carried to a higher plane the traditional Jewish insistence 
on almsgiving. That it was a conspicuous element in the sub- 
sequent activity of the churches is seen in the comments of pagan 
writers. Such giving is much more than what is commonly 
known as charity. It is not an act which the Christian may per- 
form or not as he pleases. As a member of the Church, he must 
think of himself'as a member of the family of which his heavenly _ 
Father is the head; and he will regard what he possesses as his 
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own only in so far as he uses it as his Father directs, and for the 
_ needs of those who are united with him as the objects of his 
Father’s love and care. 

This recognition of the needs of others, however, and the duty 
and indeed the naturalness of supplying them, was not limited to 
the members of the Christian family. The command of Christ 
that love should be shown to enemies and persecutors, the import- 
ance He attached to the feeding of the hungry and the visiting 
of the sick, and the wide extension that He gave to the term 
neighbour, led to a zeal and even a passion, in the members of 
the Christian Church, for almsgiving and other deeds of love to 
outsiders, which often surprised and sometimes astonished their 
pagan critics; and to a tradition of devotion to the poor which 
has never been wholly forgotten. 

Fourth, the experience is open to all, and to be offered to all. 
Most of the followers of Jesus were slow in those early days, and 
indeed have ever since been slow, in recognising and acting on 
this inevitable consequence of the Christian experience. Yet it was 
implicit from the beginning in our Lord’s teaching on the nature 
of the love of God. No boundaries can be set to the message of 
a community whose goal is the reconciliation of all things to — 
God, and which dares to take for its pattern the illimitable activity 
of the love of God Himself: 


(3) The Allegiance of the Church 


The Spirit is regarded as the gift of Christ to His friends. “Being 
therefore by the right hand of God exalted, and having received 
of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath poured 
forth this.’ The new-found experience in which they share inevit- 
ably involves a common allegiance to Jesus Christ. One of the 
earliest confessions of faith is ‘Jesus is Lord’, and St. Paul declares 
that the power to make this confession aright is given in the new 
experience, and only to those who share it. According to St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, our Lord Himself connected the building of 
His Church with the confession of His Messiahship. The same 
connection is made by St. Paul. In Eph. 4. 4-6, from which John 
Wesley drew most of his teaching on the Church, he speaks of 
a sevenfold unity, in which the one Lord is central, and no form 
of earthly ministry is mentioned. Elsewhere, apostles and prophets 
are mentioned as the foundation; and authoritative discipline 


| 
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certainly finds a place in the administration of the Church of the 
New Testament. But all is subordinate to the common allegiance, 
and this allegiance is due supremely to Jesus Christ, the One 
Head of the Church ‘which is His Body’. 

As Hort pointed out,! the founding of the Church at Antioch, 
where the disciples were first called Christians, was not due to 
the activity of any recognised Apostle. ‘No Apostle had led or 
founded a mission; no Apostle had taught there.’ But there Jesus 
had been preached as Lord. Barnabas, the apostolic delegate, could 
not but see in the fact of the Christian congregation there ‘the 
grace of God’. The disciples therefore in Antioch were recognised 
by the sign of their common allegiance as belonging to the Church 
of God. | 


(4) The Message of the Church is the Gospel, or Word 
of God 


It is the function of the Church to understand, interpret and 
proclaim this Word. The relation of the Church to the Word of 
God is a living question which takes us beyond the problem of 
the authority and place of the Bible, and beyond the place of 
preaching in the creation and the continuation of the visible 
Church. If we go back to the New Testament, the Word of God 
is, first and foremost, Jesus Christ Himself as manifested in time 
—in His earthly life, in His death, in His risen life. This is the 
meaning of the presence of our four Gospels in the New Testa- 
ment. The burden of the Epistle to the Hebrews is that God has 
spoken to us His final word through His Son. For St. Paul, Christ 
is the image, or visible manifestation, of the invisible God. The 
‘mystery which once was hidden and which now is revealed is 
described as “Christ in yow ; as ‘Jesus Christ’, as ‘Christ crucified’, 
as Christ who in the power of His resurrection and the fellowship 
of His sufferings may be known. 

But this message must be proclaimed by apostles, prophets and 
evangelists; for the world cannot hear without a preacher. We 

have, then, a second meaning of the Word of God. It is the Word 
as preached. Only later does it become the Word of God as 
written in the Holy Scriptures. But when ‘Word’ is used in these 
secondary or derivative senses, the conviction is held by the early 
Christians that if the Word is to be effective, the Spirit of God 


1 The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 9-61. 
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must be operative both in the preacher and in the preaching—not 
only in the writing but also in the interpretation of the written . 
Word. The Church, we say, has a message; but it can be delivered 

and understood only in so far as the Spirit of God is known, 

acknowledged, and operative in the community; only in so far 

as Christians are living in Christ, and representing Christ to the 

world. The Church of Christ proclaims Christ even more by 

what it is than by what it says. 

For the writers of the New Testament there is an intimate 
connection between the Word of the Cross and the way of life 
which the members of the Church are called upon to tread. If the 
Church is the Body of Christ, it will bear the marks of the dying 
of Jesus that the life of Jesus may be manifested in that Body. 
These marks are not only the dying to sin, but the bearing of 
one another’s burdens, and the joyful acceptance of suffering for 
Christ’s sake. In such a world as this, love ever finds fresh burdens 
to bear. To go where sinners are, to refuse either to leave them, 
or to compromise with their sin; to devote oneself utterly to their 
recovery, to labour with a yearning which is given by God 
~ Himself till Christ be formed in them—this way of bearing sin 
is an inalienable part of the witness of the Church, because such 
love flows from the communion of Christians with their Lord. 
The sufferings which ensue, even the sufferings of death itself, are 
transfigured by the same power of God which raised Christ from 

the dead. 

It is this intimate communion between Christ and His people 
that gives fullness of meaning to the two sacraments. Baptism is 
for St. Paul a symbol that believers have entered into communion 
with Christ in His death and resurrection. The Lord’s Supper is 
a symbol of the continuance and renewal of this communion, 
and a proclamation of the Lord’s death, ‘until He come’, Its pur- 

pose is marred when the Body of Christ is riven by factions or 
desecrated by selfishness. It points forward to the richer life in the 
future, when Christ shall be manifested in the full glory of the 
Kingdom of God. Both Sacraments are therefore modes of pro- 
claiming that Word which is Christ Himself, active in the life of 
the Church. 

The Word of God, thus interpreted as Christ Himself living on 
earth, crucified, risen; Christ Himself as preached; Christ Himself 
as revealed in the pages of the Scripture—this Word of God calls 
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the Church into existence, and perpetually sustains it. But once 
called into existence by the Word, the Church is sent forth so to 
manifest Christ in the glory of its life as to be itself God’s message 
to men as well as the preacher of it. 


(5) The Mission of the Church 


The task of the Church has been in part defined by the pre- 
ceding account of its nature. Its mission is to be the instrument of 
the age-long purpose of God, to live this life of fellowship in the 
gifts of the Spirit, to be loyal to its supreme allegiance, to proclaim 
and live its message. . . . The Church exists for the conversion of 
sinners and the multiplying and perfecting of saints. The recon- 
ciliation of Jews and Gentiles in one body through the Cross 
points forward to the ultimate goal of the Church, the recon- 
ciliation of all things to Christ whether things upon the earth or 
things in the heavens. 

The vision of this all-inclusive ideal does not blind the eyes of 
St. Paul to the immediate practical duties which that ideal implies. 
While preaching and living out their message of reconciliation, 
Christians are called to be active in all the common tasks of love. 
Those who watch over the Church are eager that its members 
should care for the poor, show sympathy with the suffering, and 
restore those overtaken in a fault. They would have its members 
strong in the Lord and in the power of His might; they would 
have them resist unto blood, striving against sin; their growth in 
faith, obedience and holiness is essential if the mission of the | 
Church is to be fulfilled. Indeed, the accomplishment of all the 
heightened moral demands found in the Sermon on the Mount 
and in the distinctively ethical sections of the Epistles, is an 
essential part of the work of the Church, for it is only by the 
power of the Spirit manifested in the life of the Church that such 
demands can be fulfilled. The aim is that the saints, or members 
of the Church, shall be perfected, that all should attain to unity 
in faith and knowledge of the Son of God. Thus the Church will 
be God’s instrument, entirely adequate for the purpose for which 
He intended it. That purpose is to prepare the way for the goal 
and the consummation of all history, the final coming of the Rule 
or Kingdom of God, which has already been manifested in the 
redemptive activity of Christ. 

A mission so universal, a function so comprehensive, may justly 
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be called catholic. The true catholicity of the Church may be 
found in its mandate and its task.1 


(6) Summary of New Testament Teaching 


The Church, therefore, as we find it in the pages of the New 
Testament, may in very truth be called the Body of Christ. Its 
members are ‘in Christ’; through Him they have access in one 
Spirit unto the Father. It has come into being as the result of the 
redemptive activity of God in Christ, and knows the mystery of 
the divine purpose which has been hidden and is now revealed. 
The Church is in possession of the divine resources to equip its 
members for their task....It possesses ministries which are 
recognised as God’s gift for the evangelisation of the world and 
for the enrichment of the life to be lived within the Church. As 
an institution in time and space it is an imperfect embodiment 
of its great ideal. The whole Church, the local churches, the 
individual members, are continually failing in insight. They are 
frail in faith. They are tardy in the fulfilment of the tasks of love. 
Sometimes there are those who are overtaken in flagrant sins. But 
the spiritual realities are there, and they are shared within the 
Church and communicated to those without. 


The Methodist Church holds to the principles which have been 
expounded in the preceding paragraphs. We join with Christians 
of all communions in the confession that the history of the 
Church, including that part of it to which we owe our loyalty, 
has fallen far short of the ideal outlined in the New Testament. 
But that ideal is our ideal. We make it our own, since ‘the 
Methodist Church acknowledges the Divine Revelation recorded 
in the Holy Scriptures as the supreme rule of faith and practice’. 
We do claim that none of the forms of organisation taken by the 
Apostolic Church should be determinative for the Church for all 
time. For example, while many among us may be firmly con- 
vinced that the order of the ministry as it has been developed 
amongst us closely resembles the order which apparently prevailed 
in the first century, we do not on that account regard it as a divine 
provision binding upon the whole Church of God. Such a claim 


1In the full Statement, authorised in 1937, an extended section on the 
Ministry follows the paragraphs on the Mission. This section has been omitted 
here. See also R. Dunkerley, The Ministry and the Sacraments, pp. 230-243. 
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is untenable by those who hold, as we do, that in the New Testa- 
ment order, important as it is, is never equated with faith. While 
all true ministries derive from Christ, none of the forms of 
ministry which prevail in the various Churches of Christendom 
to-day can legitimately claim the authority of our Lord in His 
earthly life. : | 

Christ constituted a community of disciples and believers. They 
had two simple rites. He gave them what the early Church passed 
on, a new life in the Spirit, an experience of God, a store of 
teaching, a gospel, and a mission. The Church did not die. The 
Church, as we believe, cannot die. “The gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it.’ The historic continuity of the living Church is 
vital to Christianity. 


Il. The Nature of the Church in History 
1. Continuity. The actual statement of the Deed of Union (1932) 
indicates the position of the Methodist Church with regard to its 
inheritance from the past. | 
‘The Methodist Church claims and cherishes its place in the 
Holy Catholic Church which is the Body of Christ. It rejoices 
in the inheritance of the Apostolic Faith, and loyally accepts 
the fundamental principles of the historic creeds and of the 
Protestant Reformation. It ever remembers that in the provi- 
dence of God Methodism was raised up to spread Scriptural 
Holiness through the land by the proclamation of the Evan- 
gelical Faith, and declares its unfaltering resolve to be true to 
its divinely appointed mission. The doctrines of the Evangelical 
Faith, which Methodism has held from the beginning and still 
holds, are based upon the. divine revelation recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures. The Methodist Church acknowledges this 
revelation as the supreme rule of faith and practice. The 
Methodist Church recognises two sacraments, namely, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, as of divine appointment and of per- 
petual obligation, of which it is the privilege and duty of 
members of the Methodist Church to avail themselves.’ 


In the Deed of Union a continuity of Methodism with the 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church is affirmed. 

First, it is implied, inasmuch as the Methodist Church ‘claims 
and cherishes its place in the Holy Catholic Church which is the - 
Body of Christ’. 
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Second, it is asserted by the acceptance of the Apostolic Faith 
which we have inherited from the past. 

Third, continuity is implied by the fact that the two sacraments 
are observed ‘as of divine appointment and perpetual obligation’. 

Fourth, continuity is asserted in the explicit acceptance of the 
fundamental principles of the historic creeds. 

Fifth, the continuity of Methodism with the Church of the 
past is asserted by its acceptance of the fundamental principles of 
the Gospel, which were reaffirmed at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation. 

Sixth, the continuity of Methodism with the Church of the 
past is asserted in the reaffirmation of the mission for which 
Methodism was raised up; it was and is our task ‘to spread 
Scriptural Holiness through the land’. 

The true continuity with the Church of past ages which we 
cherish is to be found in the continuity of the Christian experience, 
the fellowship in the gift of the one Spirit; in the continuity of 
the allegiance to one Lord, the continued proclamation of the 
message, the continued acceptance of the mission. All these we 
share with the New Testament Church. Our spiritual ancestry 
goes back through a multitude of saints which no man can num- 
ber. The experience is communicated; the message is passed on. 
The bread of life is the gift of God, but it is broken from hand 
to hand. The influence of one human personality on others is the 
chief means used by God for propagating the truth by which the 
Church lives. Most men are won to Christian faith, or confirmed 
in Christian conviction, by the beauty of Christian character, the 
attraction of holiness embodied in personal form. Behind each 
believer of to-day there stretches a long chain, each link a Christian 
man or woman, till we find ourselves, with the first disciples, in 
the company of the Lord Himself. Through such a succession of 
believers Methodists may echo the confession of one of the early 

Apologists: ‘Christians trace their genealogy from the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ In these genealogies there is no distinction between lay- 
men and ministers, men and women. Indeed, all Christians may 
be priests in this holy office. As Dr. G. G. Findlay has said, “Those 
who share St. Peter’s faith share his power. Each confessor of the 
Son of God is empowered to open to the penitent, so far as human 
hands may, that gate of faith through which he himself has 
passed.’ : 
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This is our doctrine of apostolic succession. It is our conviction, 
therefore, that the continuity of the Church does not depend on, 
and is not necessarily secured by, an official succession of ministers, 
whether bishops or presbyters, from apostolic times, but rather 
by fidelity to apostolic truth. The office is contingent on the 
Word, and not the Word on the office. Indeed, the apparent 
discontinuity of office has sometimes been due to a reassertion of 
the true and essential continuity of experience, allegiance, message 
and mission. pili 

Nevertheless, the Word of Life has been transmitted to us by 
a multitude of ministries, known and unknown, remembered or 
forgotten. We humbly acknowledge that our present fellowship 
derives from those who have been our fathers in God, and we 
acknowledge our debt to the Church of the past which has 
endured from one generation to another, by the power of Him 
who would not suffer it to be destroyed by assaults from without 
or faithlessness within. We give thanks to Him that, even in the 
days of its feebleness and faithlessness, the Word and Sacraments 
of His Church have never been wholly without power, and that 
men have been continually ransomed, healed, restored, forgiven. 

2. Protestantism. In considering the continuity of Methodism 
with the Church of the past, account must be taken of its deep 
and permanent debt to the Protestant Reformation. ... The 
Protestant Reformation was primarily an appeal to the revealed 
will of God against the corruptions which had infected the 
practice of the Church in the course of many centuries. It was a 
rediscovery of the heart of the Gospel. This appeal to the Word 
of God against practical abuses determined the emphasis of the 
_ Reformation message, and led to a further appeal against unevan- 
gelical accretions in the realm of doctrine. 

First, stress was laid on the gospel truth that salvation is by faith 
alone. By the word ‘faith’ Luther understood that ‘believing in 
God which means that I put my trust in Him, give myself up to 
thinking that I can have dealings with Him, and believe without 
any doubt that He will be and do to me according to the things 
said of Him. Such faith which throws itself upon God, whether 
in life or in death, alone makes a Christian man’. This faith was 
set over against the popular belief, which was fostered by the 
whole penitential system of the mediaeval Church, that man must 
make himself fit to receive the grace of God. 
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Second, the stress of the Reformation message was laid on the 
- Person of our Lord Jesus Christ as the one Mediator between God 
and man, by His life on earth, and by His one perfect sacrifice 
upon the Cross. Luther and Calvin held firmly to the faith of the 
old Church as expressed in the historic creeds. But the Reforma- 
tion introduced into the world a deeper understanding of the 
Person and the Work of Christ than had prevailed since the 
apostolic age. Both the Person and the Work of our Lord were 
indissolubly joined in Luther’s thought. The humanity of Jesus in 
His earthly life, which had always been a dogma of the Church, 
became an article of practical piety. “We are undone,’ says Luther, 
‘if we cannot say this Man is God.’ So, too, Calvin said, “When 
Christ is known, we have the sum of the gospel.’! Fixed on this 
blissful centre believers could rest and find certainty. 

Third, the Protestant Reformation laid a new stress on the 
New Testament teaching as to the priesthood of all believers. The 
God who had manifested Himself in Christ was accessible to every 
believing man. Again, by this rediscovery were dispelled the 
popular beliefs as to the power of Pope and priesthood to bar 
the way to God. ‘At the Eucharist,’ says Luther, “we all kneel 
beside our priest or minister, and around him men and women, 
young and old, master and servant, mistress and maid, all holy 
priests together, sanctified by the blood of Christ. We are there 
in. our priestly dignity. .. . We do not let the priest proclaim for 
himself the ordinance of Christ; but he is the mouthpiece of us 
all, and we all say it with him in our hearts with true faith in the 
Lamb of God who feeds us with His Body and Blood.’ 

The re-statement of the central Gospel at the time of the 
Reformation included the revivification of the New Testament 
doctrine of the Church. The appeal to the revealed will of God 
as contained in the Scriptures proved that the principle governing 
any definition of the limits of the Church must be the Gospel, 
the Word of God which it proclaims and which ever creates it 
anew. The Word of God is primarily Jesus Himself, the Incarnate 
Lord. This evangel is proclaimed and heard in the congregation. 
It is also set forth in the Sacraments, where it is the visible word 
(verbum visibile). The Sacraments are Sacraments of the Gospel. 
The essential thing in them is not what we say and do in them, 
but what God in Christ says and does in them. Accordingly the 


1 Commentary on Acts Vill. 35. 
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Church on earth, as the Augsburg Confession defined it, is ‘the 
congregation of saints in which the Gospel is purely taught and 
the Sacraments rightly administered’. By the “congregation of 
the saints’ the Reformers mean the whole company of believers. 
The presence of hypocrites or unbelievers in the Church does not 
destroy its true character as the community of those who have 
faith. Luther saw as early as 1513 that this was what St. Paul 
meant by ‘saints’. He speaks often of the Church as ‘the com- 
munion of saints’ and regarded it as the living fellowship indwelt 
by the Spirit of God, ‘where one labours for another as one 
member in the body for another’. 

It was a tragedy that after this bold proclamation of forgotten 
truths, the heralds of such a message were regarded as heretics, 
and cast out of the official Church. As a result, the whole visible 
structure of the Church was changed. There have come into 
existence a number of separated “Churches’. The various com- 
munions have formulated their message in “Confessions’. When 
Methodism came into being a special emphasis was laid on its 
evangelical witness by the choice of Wesley’s Notes on the New 
Testament and the first four volumes of his sermons as containing 
the evangelical doctrines to which the Methodist preachers were 


pledged. 


3. The place of Methodism within the one Church of God. Within 
the one Church of God Methodism has undoubtedly been from 
its birth. Like the other communions which arose in Protestantism 
it was begotten by the Word of God. John Wesley regarded the 
movement which he led as raised up by God to ‘spread Scriptural 
Holiness throughout the land’. In its message, the Fatherhood of 
God, and the Deity both of the atoning Saviour and of the wit- 
nessing and sanctifying Spirit, came to be freshly recognised, in 
contrast to the Deism and Socinianism which were prevalent in 
eighteenth-century England. Fresh emphasis was laid on certain 
neglected truths—the exceeding sinfulness of sin, the universality 
and completeness of the redemption wrought by Christ, the 
necessity of the New Birth. In the name of Jesus Christ the — 
Methodist preachers offered a free, full and present salvation to 
every sinner, a salvation based on the sacrifice of the Cross, 
bestowed on condition of repentance toward God and faith 


1 Art. vii. Compare the Thirty-nine Articles, Art. xix. 
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toward our Lord Jesus Christ, and certified inwardly by the 
- witness of the Spirit of God, outwardly by a life of holy obedience 
and love. This was also the message of the other Methodist 
Churches united with the Wesleyan Methodists in 1932. 

Particular stress has always been laid on three features of the 
original message: (1) the doctrine of Assurance, or the Witness 
of the Spirit, that is, the personal certainty of the forgiveness of 
sins and of restored sonship; (2) the need for believers to press on 
towards holiness or perfect love, a goal that is attainable in this 
earthly life; (3) the practice of Christian fellowship. With all their 
failures to rise to the height of their calling, Methodists are still 
profoundly conscious of their unexhausted mission, and their 
avowed ideal has been to be ‘the friends of all, and the enemies 
of none’ who own the one Lord and the one faith. 

The Methodist Church, like other world-wide communities 
within the one Church, cannot be content with the present broken 
communion of Christendom. Not one of these communities can 
legitimately claim to be the whole of the Catholic Church on 
earth. Neither are these separate communities analogous to the 
local ‘churches’ in primitive Christianity. To-day the Church of 
Christ on earth means all the believers, in whatever community 
they are found, who confess Jesus as Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. We acknowledge that all the communities which 
make this confession and maintain it among their members, 
whether the Roman Catholic, Orthodox Eastern, Lutheran, 
Reformed, Presbyterian, Anglican or Free Churches, may humbly 
claim to belong to the Body of Christ. 


Ill. Affirmations 


1. God, who has given us the Gospel for the salvation of the 
world, has appointed His Church to witness by life and word to 
its redeeming power. Through His revelation in Jesus Christ He 
has called His people to live under His rule and to be the instru- 
ment of His eternal purpose. The Church of the living God rests 
ultimately not on the will of men, whether as individuals or 
societies, but on the creative will of God. As members of the 
Church, men have freely and gladly rendered their consent to 
the call of their Father, but it was His choice of them and not 
their choice of Him that is the origin and renewing power of the 
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life of the Church. Of this Church Jesus Christ is the Head, the 
Holy Spirit its continuing life. 


2. The Church of Christ on earth is a redeemed society of 
believers, whose duty and privilege it is to share in the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, and to enjoy that communion with God the 
Father which has been granted in the forgiveness of sins through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. As they share in that gift, so they share in 
their allegiance to Jesus Christ who gave it; they share in that 
message which is Jesus Christ Himself, and they proclaim the 
message not only by preaching Christ, by worshipping Christ in 
the Sacraments and assemblies for fellowship, but also by showing 
forth Christ in daily life. The mission of the Church is to be the 
instrument of God’s purpose for mankind; to multiply the 
number of those redeemed persons who share the gift of the 
Spirit and reveal the power of God in their lives; to bring every 
human activity into the obedience of Christ; and, as a sacramental 
society, to testify that ordinary life may be holy, and that the 
common things of God’s creation may be the revelation and 
tokens of His love. The message of the Gospel is to be carried by 
the Church to every creature; all men and nations, all races and 
classes, are to be reconciled by the power of the Cross of Christ 
to God and to one another. The age-long task of the Church will 
be to build up all its members, thus redeemed, in holiness and 
perfect love, and so to prepare for the coming of the Kingdom 
in glory. : 


_ 3. The Church to-day is gathered for the most part in certain 
denominations or ‘Churches’. These form but a partial and 
imperfect embodiment of the New Testament ideal. They are 
already one in Christ Jesus; they have not to create that unity; 
it is there; and it is the gift of God. But it is their duty to make 
common cause in the search for the perfect expression of that 
unity and holiness which in Christ are already theirs. : 


4. In the light of the foregoing description of the nature of the 
Church, it is clear that the full Christian life can only be lived in 
fellowship, and within the communion of the Christian Church. 
It is the privilege and the duty of Christian people to honour its 
ordinances, especially the public preaching of the Word and the 
administration of the Sacraments, to claim their inheritance in the 
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rich and varied traditions of worship, sanctity and missionary 
ardour which come down to us from its past, and to make 
common cause with all who own allegiance to our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ in spreading the gospel of universal recon- 
ciliation throughout the world. 


5. While the true life of the Methodist Church consists in its 
fellowship with the whole Church of God, as already described, 
it possesses those marks whereby, since the days of the Apostles, 
the Church has been known of men. Such are: the possession and 
acknowledgment of the Word of God as given in the Scripture, 
and as interpreted by the Holy Spirit to the Church and to the 
individual; the profession of faith in God as He is incarnate and 
revealed in Christ; the observance of the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper; and a ministry for the pastoral office, the 
preaching of the Word and the administration of the Sacraments. 
But while the nature of the Christian Church must be described 
by what it has, as well as by what it is, the real significance of 
what it is can only be understood when its members manifest 
that living faith which is fellowship with God and Jesus Christ 
His Son, and which is expressed in prayer, in worship, in all the 
means of grace, in the acceptance of the task to preach the Gospel 
to every creature, in the pursuit of holiness, and in the service of 
love to all mankind. 


6. The Church is an institution, pervaded by the Holy Spirit, 
whose members are enabled and inspired by His presence to share 
with one another all that they have received from God. Nothing 
makes this function of the Church more clearly manifest to those 
who are outside than the extension of this activity to include not 
only the faith and the consolations, the rites and the ministry of 
the Church, but also all that its members could value in the 
material means for human well-being, alike in mind, body and 
estate. Moreover, just as the Church recognises the paramount 
duty of evangelisation, whereby its spiritual gifts and possessions 
are imparted to others, and others are drawn into its fellowship 
with the Father and the Son, so, in the name of Him who bore 
the griefs and carried the sorrows of mankind, it must set itself 
to work the works of God in combating disease and poverty, 
ignorance and vice, and the whole mass of social evil in the 
world. This activity may involve far-reaching changes in the 
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structure of society. But since self-seeking and callousness and 
greed are contradictory of the spirit of the followers of Christ, 
the Church is of necessity set under our Lord to be both the critic 
and the saviour of the world, the corrupt society which ‘lies in 
the evil one’ and yet is the object of the love of God. It cannot 
rest, therefore, until, at whatever cost to itself, that society has 
been transformed. 


7. Since the Gospel brings victory over sin and death, God has 
knit together the whole family of the Church in heaven and on 
earth in the communion of the saints, united in the fellowship 
of service, of prayer, and of praise; and the Church on earth 
looks forward to the vision of God, the perfect consummation 
of its present fellowship in the life of heaven. 


XI 


THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


* 


| William Robinson 


We may begin by pointing out that the origin of the Churches of 
Christ (Disciples), coming as it did at the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth, is somewhat different 
from that of other Protestant Churches. Their origin was due 
solely to a passion for the unity of all Christians in one, holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. The early leaders were deeply 
distressed at the divisions in Protestantism and at the unlovely 
spirit which manifested itself amongst different Protestant 
Churches. They saw that in the New Testament there was ‘but 
one fold, as there was but one Chief Shepherd’, and that it was 
‘the grand design and native tendency of our holy religion to 
reconcile and unite men to God, and to each other, in truth and 
love, to the glory of God, and their own present and eternal 
good’.2 These men were mostly within the Presbyterian house- 
hold, and they had no intention of starting another Church. 
Their intention was the very opposite. They desired only to start 
a movement within all Churches for the union of the Churches in 
the one Body of Christ. The irony is that this eventually resulted 
in the setting up of one more Church in the Protestant fold. 
Gradually they were forced outside the Presbyterian Church and 
found temporary refuge (so far as the United States is concerned) 
within the Baptist Church. This refuge was not of long duration 
and eventually they were compelled to organise their own 
churches as a separate community. This naturally led, in the 

1A Declaration and Address, issued by Thomas Campbell at Washington, 


Pa., U.S.A., in 1809. 
2 [bid., opening sentence of the address. 
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early years of the nineteenth century, to denominational rivalry 
and a rather narrow spirit, followed by an undue concentration 
on their own special witness. In this witness was included, how- 
ever, a high doctrine of the Church and a strong emphasis on the 
oneness of the Church and the need for Christian unity. This, 
throughout their history, has never been lost sight of, and in our 
day it is the most prominent feature of their contribution. 

Thomas Campbell, who was a Presbyterian minister, and 
those who were with him, in the document already referred to 
issued thirteen propositions for the unifying of the Protestant 
Churches. The first of these propositions declares that ‘the Church 
of Christ upon earth is essentially, intentionally, and constitu- 
tionally one, consisting of all those in every place that profess 
their faith in Christ and obedience to Him in all things according 
to the Scriptures, and that manifest the same by their tempers 
and conduct, and of none else; as none else can be truly and 
properly called Christians’. The second proposition declared ‘that 
although the Church of Christ upon earth must necessarily exist 
in particular and distinct societies, locally separate from one 
another, yet there ought to be no schisms, no uncharitable 
divisions among them. They ought to receive each other as 
Christ Jesus hath also received them, to the glory of God. And 
for this purpose they ought to walk by the same rule, to mind and 
speak the same thing, and to be perfectly joined together in the 
same mind, and in the same judgment’. 

As a result of this beginning, and through a somewhat clear- 
sighted (for its day) understanding of the New Testament 
doctrine of the Church, Churches of Christ have differed in 
several respects from the normal Protestant emphasis, and have 
leaned more towards the Catholic emphasis, though with a 
difference. (t) They have always denied the doctrine of the 
invisible Church, in the sense that Christ’s institution was not 
meant to have a definite visible organisation on earth, and in the 
sense that the invisible Church is the true Church and the visible 
Church the false Church. They have seen clearly, what is now 
generally recognised, that this doctrine is not found in the New 
Testament and have waved it aside as a subtlety which does not 
really get rid of the difficulty of the existing state of division in 
Christendom. (2) They have never been individualistic in their 
attitude to salvation, but have recognised that in the New Testa- 
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ment salvation is related to the corporate society, with its visible 
corporate institutions such as Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, dis- 
cipline, etc. They have consistently taught and preached a very 
high doctrine of the Church as the Divine Society.1 (3) They 
have rejected the branch theory of the Church, by which different 
denominations are regarded as branches of the true Vine. His- 
torically this is quite an inaccurate exegesis of John 15; for the 
branches are the individual members of the Church, not com- 
peting denominations. This branch theory has sometimes been 
advocated in the form of a regiment theory, the different 
denominations being regarded as regiments in the one army. But 
this breaks down, for every army is an organised unit, and it is 
obvious that in the present state of Christendom the different 
denominations are in no sense units of one visible organisation. 
As Canon Lacey pointed out,? the idea of the Church is before 
that of the Churches, and the Churches themselves are local 
societies of the One Body, and not separate organisations. (4) They 
have consistently pleaded that sectarianism is sin, making a strong 
point of Paul’s words in I Cor. 1 and 3; that it is a state of things 
which is’ seriously hindering the advance of Christ’s Kingdom. 
It is a sin in which we are all sharers to some extent. (5) They 
have urged that methods of federation, exchange of pulpits, inter- 
communion, do not really touch the heart of the matter of 
division, and that the only solution is organic unity. This, they 
have pleaded, can only come by study, discussion and conference, 
assisted by serious prayer for the healing of the schisms in the 


1 See Struggles and Triumphs of the Truth, published in 1888 by Prof. Lowber, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., a distinguished member of the Movement in America. On p. 171 
he says: “There is a tendency among Protestants to disregard the authority of | 
the Church, and to look upon it simply as a moral society. The “Disciples” 
believe the Church divine, and that it is as important to obey the bride as the 
bridegroom. Hence they do not believe that a man can be a Christian out of 
the Church.’ See also The Church, by Mr. Joseph Smith. See further, The 
Christian System, chap. XXIV, Campbell’s essay on The Kingdom of Heaven, 
and several essays on The Nature of the Christian Organisation, which he wrote 
for the Millennial Harbinger and which subsequently were published in this 
country in the Christian Messenger. Campbell, writing of the Body of Christ, 
says: ‘Christians must regard the Church, or body of Christ, as one community, 
though composed of many small communities, each of which is an organised 
member of this great national organisation.’ 


2 The One Body and the One Spirit. See also P. T. Forsyth, The Church and the 
Sacraments. | 
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seamless robe of Christ. We must be real, and face the difficulties. 
We must ask: What is Christ’s intention for His institution ?— 
and be ready to follow the guidance of His will. 

Further, from the beginning of the Movement, the abandon- 
ment of all sectarian names has been urged, and the adoption 
advocated of such scriptural and catholic names as Churches of 
Christ, Christian, Disciple. Churches of Christ have often been 
misunderstood with regard to these names. It has been thought 
that they adopted them in a spirit of arrogance and exclusiveness, 
but nothing has been further from their thoughts. They have | 
always felt, as did Paul, when writing to Corinth, that party 
names are the backbone of partyism, and have desired to be 
known only by the name of Christ, whom they have sought to 
follow. They have never claimed to be the only Churches of 
Christ. 

The ideal of the Church universal has not always been main- 
tained at the same level amongst Churches of Christ, and this 
largely because they have always desired to witness to what is 
equally apostolic—the autonomy of the church in each locality. 
And we may rejoice that, even amongst Episcopal Churches 
to-day, there is a growing recognition of this need. There has 
very rightly been a fear of overstressed ecclesiastical organisation, 
and this has sometimes led to a loss of hope for an organised 
‘universal Church. It was at one time in fact seriously argued by 

some amongst us that the universal Church can only be spoken 

of in the same sense that we speak of the English jury—a body 
which has no real existence. But this is obviously a contradiction 

of the New Testament conception of the true Church. From the 
beginning, however, stress has been laid upon co-operation, and 

on the need that Christ’s Church on earth should be visibly one 

as it was in the first age.t 


1 Speaking of the Catholic Epistles in the New Testament, Campbell said: 
“The very basis of such general or universal letters is the fact that all the com- 
munities of Christ constitute but one body, and are individually and mutually 
bound to co-operate in all things pertaining to a common salvation’ (Christian 
System, p. 77). Writing against any form of absolute independency he said: “All 
societies demonstrate in their history not merely a tendency to centralisation, 
but the necessity of a general superintendency of some sort, without which the 
conservative principle cannot operate to the prosperity and furtherance of the 
public interests of the community. But the New Testament itself teaches both 
by precept and example the necessity of united and concentrated action in the 
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It should be remembered that when the Movement began there 
was an almost total lack of desire for Christian Unity. Divisions 
were justified by all parties in the Protestant world, and as we 
have seen, not only divisions, but sheer individualism. Campbell 
was a far-seeing man. He not only saw that the Church occupied 
the central position in the New Testament, and that the Church 
was one, but as a philosopher he realised that man was a social 
animal and needed a society or divine fellowship in which to 
realise salvation.t 

It will be seen from this that Churches of Christ have never 
regarded the Church as something apart from the Gospel, as 
something extra to the Gospel. The “beloved community’ is itself 
part of the ‘good news’ in Christ Jesus. It is the ‘new Israel’ in 
continuation of the ‘old Israel’; it is the Body of Christ, the visible 
organ through which He now functions in the world as once He 
functioned in the Body of His flesh. In that sense the Church is 
the extension of the Incarnation by which that which was local 
and temporal is continued in time and space. It is in this sense 
that it is the Catholic, or universal, Church, which knows no 
distinction of race, class or sex; in Christ Jesus ‘there can be 
neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there 
can be neither male nor female: for ye are all one man in Christ 
Jesus’2 The Church is a ‘colony of heaven’,> a piece of heaven 
planted down upon earth. It is one with the Church in heaven, 
militant here upon earth and triumphant in heaven. It is the Royal 
Priesthood, the bearer of salvation, which makes available to men 
and women the redemption wrought in Christ Jesus, and offers 


advancement of the Kingdom. . . . It indicates (1) the necessity of co-operation, 
(2) the necessity of two distinct classes of officers in every particular community, 
(3) the necessity of a third class of public functionaries (Evangelists), (4) the 
utility and the need for special deliberations, and of conventions on peculiar 
emergencies, (5) it allows not persons to send themselves or to ordain them- 
selves to office; but everywhere intimates the necessity of choice, selection, 
mission, and ordination. . . . (7) It claims for every functionary the concurrence 
of those portions of the community in which he labours, and holds him 
responsible to those who send, appoint, or ordain him to office’ (Christian 
Messenger, Vol. VI, p. 160). 

1 In this he anticipated a good deal of what was later advanced by Josiah 
Royce, and like Loisy and Tyrrell, he taught that ‘religion was made for man 
and not man for religion’. 

2 Gal. 3. 28. ? Phil. 3. 20, Moffatt’s translation. 
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itself continually to God in the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 
It is ‘the pillar and ground of the truth’, the guardian of the 
Apostolic tradition, and the bearer of our Lord’s commission to 
the Apostles. 

To-day the Body of Christ is grievously wounded and its 
unity impaired, but we may rejoice that the ideal, which Churches 
of Christ have ever held before the world, is now a message on 
_ the lips of nearly all Christians. There is a passionate longing for 
some form of visible unity, witnessed to especially by the Faith 
and Order Movement. Our prayer is that the Church may be 
guided to a unity in harmony with the will of Christ, a unity 
which will be permanent, and not one which will sow the seeds 
of future division. Such a unity will need to relate itself to those 
visible marks of the Church’s unity which characterised the 
Apostolic Church—the one Faith, the Sacrament of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, and the divinely appointed ministry. It will 
further need to reduce ecclesiastical organisation to the lowest 
minimum necessary for the expression of its unity, and above all 
to be based upon a free fellowship in love. The task is tremen- 
dously difficult, but there are many hopeful signs that a better 
- day is dawning. 


I Tim. 3. 15 


XII 


THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


* 


A. M. Hollis 


The Church of South India came into existence as a separate 
province of the Universal Church in 1947 and it is much too 
early to speak of any ‘Church of South India doctrine’ of the 
Church. Moreover there is a special reason why we cannot at 
this stage attempt precisely to define such a doctrine. Probably 
no Church is as static as its fundamental documents suggest, but 
the Church of South India has the idea of development written 
into its very constitution. That constitution is explicitly a starting- 
point; it does not pretend to be a final resting-place. It was 
written by three Churches still divided from one another, as a 
sufficient starting-point for the adventure of unity, and in the 
faith that truth would be more clearly seen in unity than in 
separation. It confesses its own partial and tentative character by 
acknowledging that the final aim is “The union in the Universal 
Church of all who acknowledge the Name of Christ’, and it 
claims to be tested by the principle that every such local scheme 
of union ‘should express locally the principle of the great catholic 
unity of the Body of Christ’ (Const. II. 2). Very obviously in 
these sentences the Church of South India confesses that it 1s not 
yet the Church in the full sense which the word ‘Church’ ought 
to have. It confesses itself to be on the road, and it makes a claim 
to be on the right road, but it does not pretend to have arrived. 

It is important to stress this point, because the Church of South 
India is often criticised for not having based itself upon a “Con- 
fession’ such as one of the great Reformation documents. Such 
documents are designed to protect the truth of the Gospel against 
some error which has crept into the Church. The Church of 
South India claims in its constitution the right to produce such 
statements when need arises and it will doubtless do so. But it is 
not based upon such a confession. Its basis is the faith that the 
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word ‘Church’ ought to mean the whole company of Christ’s 
people in any place gathered in one visible fellowship. Its con- 
stitution is accepted as a sufficient starting-point from which four 
hitherto separated communions (Episcopal, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Methodist) can set out towards that goal. The idea 
of movement is written into its fundamental documents. 

Although only a little more than three years have passed since 
we were united, we are conscious of the fact that we have moved. 
We are conscious as we read our own Constitution—that it was 
written in the days when we belonged to separate Churches, and 
that because we are now one Church we already see things some- 
what differently. The present paper is the result of discussion in 
the Theological Committee of the Church, and though it has no 
synodical authority, it is hoped that it fairly represents the 
common mind of the Church as it now is. It is in two parts: first, 
a summary of the relevant parts of the Constitution; second, an 
attempt to indicate those things which we have learned since we 
came together as one Church. 


I 


The only authoritative statement of the doctrine of the Church 
in the Church of South India is that contained in Chapter II 
of the Constitution, entitled “The Governing Principles of the 
Church’. It must be constantly remembered that this was written 
while actual union was still far in the uncertain future, and that 
those who wrote it were men whose whole lives had been lived 
within the separated denominations. It expresses their conviction 
as to what ought to be, and as to what was necessary and sufficient 
as a starting-point towards reaching it. As the following section 
will show, we have learned much since then which could not be 
learned while the walls still sundered us. 

The Constitution opens with the affirmation that the purpose 
of the Union in South India is the carrying out of God’s will as 
expressed in the prayer ‘that they may all be one... that the 
world may believe’. It goes on to affirm that ‘the unity for which 
Christ prayed is a unity in Him and in the Father through the 
Holy Spirit, and is therefore fundamentally a reality of the spiritual 
realm’, and immediately adds: “But the unity of the Spirit must 
find expression in the faith and order of the Church, in its wor- 
ship, in its organisation and in its whole life, so that as the Body 
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of Christ, it may be a fit instrument for carrying out His gracious 
purposes in the world’ (Const. II. 2). The Church is thus both a 
~ reality of the spiritual realm and also a visible body of men and 
women in the world. The Constitution frequently used the word 
‘Church’ in such phrases as “The whole Church of Christ’ to 
denote this whole company in earth and in heaven of which 
Christ is the Head, and it asserts that it is the purpose of the 
Church of South India to maintain as far as possible fellowship 
with all those ‘branches’ of the Church of Christ with which the 
formerly separate ‘Churches’ had fellowship, and by widening 
and strengthening this fellowship to work towards the goal of 
the full union in one body of all ‘parts of the Church of Christ’. 
The use of the words ‘branches’, ‘churches’ and ‘parts’ to describe 
eroups of Christians organised as separate denominations is of 
course conventional and not strictly justifiable on scriptural 
grounds. This is a small instance of the price which the Church 
of South India necessarily has to pay for writing into its most 
basic documents the conviction thatitis not yet whatit ought to be. 
The tension of the ecumenical struggle is for the Church of South 
India not an external one, but one inherent in its very structure. 

The word ‘congregation’, rather than ‘Church’, is normally 
used of the local embodiment of the Church, of which it is said: 
‘The Church of South India accepts the principle that as the 
Church of a whole region, being in fellowship with other regional 
Churches, is ideally the embodiment of the Church Universal in 
that region, and as similarly the Church of a diocese as a living 
part of a regional Church is the Church Universal expressing its 
one life in that diocese, so also in the purpose of God every local 
group of the diocese represents in that place the same one, holy, 
catholic and apostolic Church’ (Const. IL. 9). 

The framers of the Constitution, living in the midst of a non- 
Christian world and knowing that Christians of all denominations 
formed a tiny minority in South India, were clear from the first 
that the Christian Church in South India was and must be a 
visible community of men and women who had been admitted 
into that fellowship by a definite act of initiation, Baptism, and 
whose full membership in that fellowship was marked by their 
participation in another visible act, the Holy Communion. They 
knew that the life, individual as well as corporate, of the members 
of the Church was meant to differ in quality from the life of the 
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non-Christians round them and that the secret of this new quality 
of life was the presence of God the Holy Spirit. This is expressed 
in the Constitution (II. 4), ‘The Church and its Membership—The 
Church of South India acknowledges that the Church is the Body 
of Christ and its members are the members of His Body; and 
that those are members according to the will and purpose of 
God who have been baptised into the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and receiving the calling and 
grace of God with faith, continue steadfast therein, maintaining 
by the same faith, through the various means of grace which He 
has provided in His Church, their vital union with the Head of 
the Body, and through Him their fellowship one with another.’ 
Yet when we come to Chapter III, dealing with the membership 
of the Church, we see that, for the practical purposes of the 
Constitution, the Church of South India finds itself bound to 
recognise as its members some at least who fall far short of this 
ideal. The words of the first section are as follows: ‘The Church 
of South India, affirming the standard and ideal of membership 
in the Church of Christ which it has declared in its fourth 
Governing Principle, recognises as its members those persons 
who, being resident in its area, 


‘have been baptised with water in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and are willing to abide 
by the rules and customs of this Church, and 


‘are not members of any Christian Body which is not in 
communion with this Church, and 


‘are not excommunicated by lawful excommunication, and 
are not open apostates to some non-Christian religion. 


‘Baptised children are members of the Church and share in the 
privileges and obligations of membership so far as they are 
capable of doing so’ (Const. IIL. 1). 

This is further shown by the existence in the Constitution of 
the Church of South India and, in more detail in the different 
Diocesan Constitutions, of provisions for discipline both of 
ministers and of the laity. . 

The following paragraph reminds us of the fact that the Church 
of South India is a Church in movement deliberately accepting 
for itself the tensions that this involves: 

‘For the perfecting of the life of the whole body, the Church 
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of South India needs the heritage of each of the uniting Churches, 
and each of those Churches will, it is hoped, not lose. the con- 
tinuity of its own life, but preserve that life enriched by the union 
with itself of the other two Churches. The Church of South India 
is thus formed by a combination of different elements each bring- 
ing its contribution to the whole, and not by the absorption of 
any one by any other. It is, therefore, also a comprehensive 
Church; and its members, firmly holding the fundamentals of 
the faith and order of the Church Universal, are allowed wide 
freedom of opinion in all other matters, and wide freedom of 
action in such differences of practice as are consistent with the 
general framework of the Church as one organised body’ (Const. 
HH. 3). 

This comprehensiveness, however, is not mere latitudinarian- 
ism. It is the necessary starting-point from which alone we can 
move forward together to learn what God would have us believe 
and do. The Church is committed thereby to a dynamic con- 
ception of its nature. The following sentence from the section of 
the Faith of the Church makes this clear: 

‘The Church of South India acknowledges that the Church 
must always be ready to correct and reform itself in accordance 
with the teaching of those Scriptures (of the Old and New 
Testaments) as the Holy Spirit shall reveal it’ (Const. II. 5). 

The tension of different traditions within our fellowship com- 
mits us to a continuous task of reformation, testing all things and 
holding fast that which is good, always in subordination to the 
supreme and decisive standard of faith. 

It is generally agreed that, in the whole movement towards 
reunion, the central point of tension is where the truth that the 
Church is a continuing historical society bound in one uninter- 
rupted fellowship with the first apostles meets the truth that the 
Church lives by the daily renewed grace of the living God. This 
tension is most deeply felt in regard to the doctrine of the 
ministry. The Church of South India has been formed by the 
union of Churches which have preserved and treasured the 
historic succession of episcopal consecration and ordination with 
Churches which have not. The Constitution provides that the 
episcopal succession is preserved and carried forward, but that all 
the existing ministers whether episcopally ordained or not are 
accepted as equally ministers of the Church, that for a period of 
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thirty years ministers not episcopally ordained may be received 
into its ministry, and that at the end of this period the Church 
will itself decide the terms on which ministers from other 
Churches are to be received. The historic succession is thus 
accepted as a fact from the past and treasured as something to be 
preserved for the future. Its exact meaning in relation to the 
ever-present grace of God is a matter about which we are now 
learning together by the experience of living in one episcopally 
ordered Church. We have come into it with differing beliefs, but 
we are learning through a common experience. Here, too, there 
are tensions in which many practical matters of church order are 
involved. At this point the Constitution includes a very vital 
provision: 

‘The Church of South India recognises that the act of Union 
has initiated a process of growing together into one life and of 
advance towards complete spiritual unity. One essential condition 
of the attainment of such complete unity is that all the members 
of the Church should be willing and able to receive communion. 
equally in all of its churches, and it is the resolve of the Church 
of South India to do all in its power to that end. 

‘But it is convinced that this can only take place on the basis 
_ of freedom of opinion on debatable matters and respect for even 
large differences of opinion and practice, and it believes that this 
freedom and mutual respect can be safeguarded not by the framing 
of detailed regulations but by assurances given and received in a 
spirit of confidence and love. 

‘The Church of South India therefore pledges itself that it will 
at all times be careful not to allow any overriding of conscience 
either by church authorities or by majorities, and will not in any 
ofits administrative acts knowingly transeress the long-established 
traditions of any of the Churches from which it has been formed. 
Neither forms of worship or ritual, nor a ministry to which they 
have not been accustomed, or to which they conscientiously 
object, will be imposed upon any congregation; and’no arrange~ 
ments with regard to these matters will knowingly be made, 
either generally or in particular cases, which would either offend 
the conscientious convictions of persons directly concerned or 
which would hinder the development of complete unity within 
the Church or imperil its progress towards union with other 
Churches’ (Const. II. 14). 
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By writing this statement into the Constitution, the uniting 
Churches reminded those who should come after them of what 
they had themselves learned in the long course of negotiations 
that the unity of the Church is based on something deeper than 
intellectual agreement, and that the tension of deeply held con- 
Victions in conflict with one another could, within a fellowship 
of mutual trust and love, be creative of new understanding. It is 
of course far too early to speak as yet of any contribution from 
the Church of South India to the Church as a whole in regard to 
this matter, but we would claim that we are learning from the 
experience of our common life, and that we humbly trust that 
we are being led in practice to a form of church life episcopally 
ordered in which the values which Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists have striven for are not lost but more effectively 
secured. 

II 

The act of union was an act of faith in God that if we were 
obedient there would be a release of the power of the Holy Spirit 
which would lead us into fuller understanding and deeper union. 
We testify that this has proved true. Many problems of the con- 
ference hall that seemed almost insoluble when we faced each 
other from outside, with an obligation to defend the separate 
denominational emphasis, have taken on a very ¢ different appear- 
ance when we find ourselves handling them, a8 practical issues, 
within the fellowship of one Church. Before union there was 
always the implicit reference to sectional loyalties, but through 
union we have been carried beyond what each of us represented 
before. We keep our inherited emphases and desire to commend 
these to, and share them with others; no essential principle of any 
tradition has had to be abandoned in our life together. But we 
have been obliged to re-examine in the light of the Gospel many 
of the rules and practices which formerly separated us from one 
another. On the one hand the possibility of mutual criticism is 
much greater, and on the other hand the warmest defenders of 
some elements of our common life and worship are those to 
whom they are precious new gifts. The day in which groups 
have had to defend their denominational points of view has gone. 

We invoke the testimony of visitors to our councils and com- 
mittees that already there has grown up, spontaneously, among us 
a common mind, in which none of the true values of the threefold 
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tradition has been lost, and yet in which the previous denomina- 

tional loyalty of any one member is difficult to discern. While 
this is most conspicuous at the Synod level and in the representa- 
tive committees of the Church as a whole, there is evidence that 
it is pervading the Dioceses and Pastorates also. 

It is not easy to define the exact degree of authority belonging 
to the local congregation, the Diocese, and the Church as a whole 
or to answer all possible questions in regard to the ministry and 
lay members, but we are finding it possible in practice to solve 
problems as they arise, attaining a much greater mutual under- 
standing than was possible without the experience of living in 
one Church. Here we have been helped by the deliberate attempt 
to avoid mere majority decisions, especially in matters where past 
practice has varied. This method of seeking a common mind has 
been invaluable in winning the confidence of minorities and has 
proved a great source of spiritual blessing. 

In these ways we have come to learn anew that the Christian 
Church is a Spirit-led fellowship and that a church committee 
ought to be a means by which the People of God corporately 
discover His will. We have learned more deeply since Union 
that Christian business can be conducted in such a way that a 
council or committee becomes a real experience of the presence 
of the Spirit. The renewed realisation, based in part upon our 
situation as a small witnessing community and in part upon our 
experience within a united Church, that Christian authority and 
organisation must differ in quality from that in societies which 
do not take into account the possibility of a new creation in Christ 
and of life in the Spirit, is not the least evidence of that renewal 
of life in the Church which union has caused. 

As evidence for our belief that union has meant newness and 
growth we would draw attention to the various documents 
which have been produced in connection with our conversations 
with the Lutherans and Baptists, and in reply to questions posed 
by the authorities of the Anglican Communion. Even more 
important is the testimony of the two liturgical services, orders 
for Holy Communion and Confirmation, which have been pro- 
duced since the Union. Each of these documents shows something 
of the evidence of a common mind on the doctrine of the Church. 
We would especially mention with gratitude that the intensive 
discussions of the earlier drafts of the two orders of Service in 
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the Liturgy Committees of the Dioceses and the Synod have been 
among the important means of bringing our different traditions 
together in fruitful contact. 

The Church of South India, following the repeated affirmation 
of its Constitution, has sought to keep steadily in view two aims: 
first, its own growth towards complete unity; second, the main- 
tenance and extension of the ties that bind it to the parent 
Churches which remain divided. The tensions consequent upon 
the effort to discharge this double purpose have been strongly 
felt during the first three years of the Church’s life. But they are 
gladly accepted in the belief that only by such acceptance can the 
Church of South India serve as an instrument in God’s hands for 
the fulfilling of our Lord’s Prayer that all who believe in Him 
may be one. 


Part Two 
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Clarence T. Craig 


In the study of the Church, the members of the American Theo- 
logical Committee have shared in the reading and discussion of 
a large number of separate papers. This has helped to clarify the 
agreements and disagreements to be found among the various 
branches of the Church. A clearer perception of both is essential 
in the promotion of more genuine unity and a World Council 
of Churches. The aim of this statement is to summarise these 
discussions and present in a brief but systematic fashion the con- 
ceptions which we have been studying together. 

At the outset it is important to realise that the English word 
‘church’ is used in a wide variety of ways. Some recognise the 
validity of only a part of these uses; others would accept all as 
legitimate aspects of the study entrusted to this Committee. 


1. The Church is the people of God in all ages who have been 
called by Him into His fellowship; this includes those called under 
the Old as well as the New Covenant. 


2. It is a congregation of believers in Christ in a local com- 
munity ; sometimes they are enrolled on the basis of their willing- 
ness to receive His benefits. Sometimes it includes only those who 
have manifested real devotion to Him. Akin to this usage is the 
assembling of these members for worship and the building in 
which they meet. 

3. Itis an organised communion represented in a group of local 
parishes, which has a common doctrine and polity; some of these 
groupings follow strictly national or territorial lines; others are 
bodies which are international in character. 

4. It is the total of all such organisations of local, visible com- 
munities regarded as the Church Militant. 
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5. Since these bodies comprise both members who are worthy 
and others who give little evidence of either faith or love, many 
would distinguish within and beyond the entire body of organised 
Christianity those who are the true disciples. To these, the invisible 
Church known only to God, they would restrict such designations 
as ‘the body of Christ’. 

6. Finally, there is the Church Triumphant, the faithful in all 
ages who have passed to the eternal world and have entered into 
the communion of saints. 

When these various usages are clearly borne in mind, much 
misunderstanding can be avoided. The existence of churches in 
the sense of congregations calls for no discussion. In the nature 
of the case, the people of God, the true disciples, and the Church 
Triumphant are not organisations to be brought together but 
spiritual realities to be recognised and understood. The first need 
of many Christians is not to promote changes in the ecclesiastical 
structures to which they belong, but to be led into a fuller 
realisation of the spiritual reality of which they are already a part. 
The problem of unity concerns the various communions and the 
Church Militant. How may the different organised bodies of the 
people of God be brought into fuller fellowship and greater 
organisational unity? The ecumenical movement gives itself to 
the realisation of this objective. 

But after all, the object of our study is not an English word 
but a conception which has had a long historic development and 
has deep roots in other languages. ‘Church’ is derived from the. 
Greek kyriaké, an adjective meaning ‘belonging to the Lord’ 
which was customarily joined with the noun ecclesia. It is the 
latter which was really rendered by ‘church’. Yet this Greek 
word had of itself no religious associations. It might be used for 
any kind of political assembly. Its religious significance came from 
the fact that it had been used in the Septuagint, in the books from 
Deuteronomy on, to translate the Hebrew word Qahal. This was 
the ‘people of God’, either called out in solemn assembly or 
ideally looked upon as such. We are dealing then with a con- 
ception which roots in Judaism and certainly did not originate 
with Jesus. In fact, many deny that Jesus ever used any word 
equivalent to ecclesia. In any case, our study must begin with the 
Old Testament background. 

This statement will summarise our papers and discussions under 
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four heads: (1) The Historical Beginnings of the Christian 
Church; (2) The Norm or Standard of Authority for the Church; 
(3) Unity and Diversity in Christian History; (4) The Function 
of the Organised Church. It should be constantly borne in mind 
that divergent positions are being presented and individual state- 
ments do not necessarily receive the approval of the Committee 
as a whole. 


I. The Historical Beginnings of the Christian Church 


Two Jewish conceptions were fundamental for the develop- 
ment of the Church. The first was that of the Qahal, which 
expressed the religious unity of the Jews as the one people of 
God. Israel’s prophets felt that she was of God’s own choosing. 
She formed a divine society which had been created by God and 
was preserved and governed by Him; its laws were His laws. As 
God was a God of judgment, punishment might fall even on His 
people, for they had sinned in violating His law. But in God’s 
mercy and in His steadfast purpose to create for Himself a holy 
people, at least a ‘remnant’ would be saved. They were not the 
‘escaped’ but the ‘saved’. This Jewish conception of the people 
of God was basic for Christian thought; even one who like Paul 
made the work of Christ definitive for salvation still referred to 
the whole Church, Gentile as well as Jewish, as the ‘Israel of God’ 
and the ‘seed of Abraham’. 

Closely allied was the other Jewish conception of the kingdom 
or rule of God. God as creator was king in the world which He 
had made. But because of sin, the perfect rule of God was not 
found on earth. It was confined to the devout who ‘took on them-: 
selves the yoke of the kingdom’ by recognising the sovereignty 
of God in obedience to His Law. But the time would come when 
the kingdom of evil would be overthrown and replaced by the 
consummated rule of God. The resurrection and the judgment 
would accompany that great day when God would assert His 
power. Instead of the people of God being under the heel of 
Gentile domination, ‘the saints of the Most High’ would rule. 

Jesus made the idea of the Kingdom of God central in His 
message and work. He began His ministry with the announce- 
ment, “Repent, for the Kingdom of God is at hand’. He sought 
an inner renewal of Israel in view of the imminent coming of the 
kingdom with power. On the one hand, entrance to this Kingdom 
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was a gift of God to ‘the poor’, the group gathered by the 
preaching of Jesus. On the other, it was the supreme object of 
man’s striving, one for which he must be willing to pay any 
sacrifice. The impending crisis brought a division among men. 
Since Israel as a whole did not repent, it meant doom and judg- 
ment to those who could not read the signs of the times. Few 
were finding the narrow gate that led to life. 

Alongside this eschatological teaching in the gospels stand other 
teachings which indicate belief in a certain presence of the king- 
dom in the work of Jesus. Especially the demon exorcisms and 
the other healings are interpreted as evidence that the Messianic 
prophecies were already being fulfilled. Jesus was actually gather- 

_ ing the outcasts of Israel and in some way constituting the new 
Israel before the great day came. 

Some modern interpreters understand this to mean that Jesus 
was launching the Messianic kingdom. They point to the parables 
of growth as evidence that the Kingdom was already present. 
They think that in choosing the Twelve, Jesus was setting up a 
leadership for the body that should develop from their work of 
_ preaching the Gospel. They see in this the plan of Jesus for the 
— development of a divine society on earth. 

Others, however, insist that these words about the presence of 
the Kingdom in no sense eliminate the eschatological orientation 
of the teaching of Jesus. The group which responded to the 
teaching of Jesus was the ‘remnant’, in a sense, the true ecclesia. 
Yet they did not form a separate worshipping congregation, at. 
least not before the Last Supper. The message which the Twelve 
were to preach concerned primarily the future Kingdom, and the 
only rule assigned to them was when they would sit on thrones 
judging the tribes of Israel. Their very number was symbolic of 
the eschatological reconstitution of the people of God. Yet it has 
been contended in the Committee that nowhere in the New 
Testament is any prerogative assigned to the Twelve which was 
not shared by the other Christians. Paul certainly expected that — 
all believers would rule with Christ. | 

Despite the differences of opinion at this point, most members 
of the Committee would agree that Jesus did not intentionally 
found a new religion. His religious and ethical teaching stood in 
direct continuity with the best thought of His people. Yet Jesus 
did come into conflict with the leadership of the contemporary 
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Judaism because He stood so definitely in the prophetic tradition. 
In many ways He showed an attitude of freedom in dealing with 
the requirements of the national Law. His aim was less to compete 
with the authoritative expounders of the Law than to face 
individuals with an absolute ethic. This was the perfect will of 
God which belonged to His Kingdom and which was the standard 
of the repentance to which men were called. This liberal ferment 
in the teaching of Jesus firmly implanted the spirit of innovation 
in the Christian movement. Though in Jeremiah the new covenant 
was an inward renewal of the old covenant with Israel, when the 
early Christians associated that word with Jesus, it came to be 
interpreted in terms of radical opposition to the old. 

The crucifixion of Jesus did not end the movement which He 
inaugurated. His disciples were soon proclaiming not simply the 
message of Jesus but further convictions about Him. This Jesus 
was the Anointed or the Christ who would rule in the coming 
kingdom. God had vindicated Him by raising Jesus from the 
dead; the promised Spirit had been sent, the assurance of final 
salvation. At first the disciples made no break with Judaism but 
continued to join in the worship of synagogue and Temple. Only 
as the main company of the Jews refused to accept these beliefs 
and roundly opposed them, did ‘those of the Way’, whom Jews 
called the ‘sect of the Nazarenes’, become a separate body. 

As more and more Gentiles accepted the message and were not 
compelled to become obedient to the whole Jewish Law, the 
separation of the believers in the Messiahship of Jesus from the 
main body of Jews became increasingly definitive. Though there 
were some Jewish Christians who would keep Gentiles in the 
position of second-class members, full brotherhood with those 
from all races was ultimately to triumph. Christ had broken down 
the middle wall of partition and made of both Jew and Gentile 
one new people. They applied to themselves all of the holy names 
for the ‘people of God’, as they were found in the Old Testament. 
Among these was the ecclesia. It was used to refer either to the 
Christians worshipping in one place or to the universal body of 
believers. The organisation was now entirely separate from 
Judaism and one early ascribed to the authority of Christ Him- 
self. 

Upon these facts, all are in essential agreement, but there are 
several details upon which considerable disagreement remains. 
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First, there are those who look upon the period during which 
there were appearances of the risen Christ as a time when specific 
instructions for the organisation of the Church were com- 
municated to the apostles. The nature of these is to be read from 
the actual development which took place. In addition, there were 
given the command to baptise, powers of absolution, and the 
charge to evangelise the whole world. Others point to the gradual 
realisation of these responsibilities. They would look upon all 
words assigned to the risen Christ as akin to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. That this guidance was real these believe to be seen 
from the results, but such words are regarded in a different light 
from those uttered by Jesus before His death. 

Again, there are those who believe that a fixed organisational 
pattern was prescribed from a very early time. The apostles and 
their delegates directed the spread of the Church during the first 
generation. The need to perpetuate their work led to the succession 
of bishops who should preserve and safeguard the gospel message. 
The extremes of the charismatic ministry hastened the adoption 
of a settled and authoritative liturgical and evangelistic leadership. 
This was to result in the adoption of a uniform monepiscopacy! 
in the second century. Some believe that the authoritative pattern 
was reached before this stage. It is to be found in the leadership 
of a group of presbyters or bishops, or, as others hold, in the 
individual, independent congregations. Others, who agree that 
there was authoritative leadership from the beginning, call atten- 
tion to the evidence for rivalries in leadership, especially between — 
James, the brother of Jesus, and Peter. They believe that the 
historical evidence points toward the primacy of the church at 
Jerusalem rather than to any authority possessed by a body of 
apostles. | | 

On the other hand, there are those who find an extremely 
informal type of fellowship in the Early Church. It has been 
suggested that membership was not in any institution, but 
believers belonged to a supernatural person; Baptism was not 
initiation into a Church, but a ceremony expressing or conferring 
relationship to a person. Some lay stress upon the term koinonia 
or fellowship. They think of the Church as an informal fellowship 
which gathered about the person of Jesus, continuing His spirit 
and gradually evolving such leadership and forms of organisation 
1 The organization of the Church in dioceses, each under a single bishop. 
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as served the perpetuation of that fellowship. The early Church 
was an organism rather than an institution; for instance, amid 
spontaneous worship Paul called not for a moderator but for 
individual moderation. But in facing the twin dangers of reversion 
to legalism and running into libertinism, the koinonia of the saved 
became an ecclesia, an institution of salvation. Convenience, habit, 
and external pressure gradually brought uniformity within this 
most informal fellowship. 
Still others believe that each of the preceding emphases may 
involve undue modernisation. They believe that both fail to give 
full recognition to the eschatological nature of the Church as it 
was in the first century. The apostles were not founding an 
institution but gathering a people who were waiting for the 
coming of the Lord Jesus. Nor were these simply fellowships of 
persons captivated by a new spirit of brotherhood instilled by 
Jesus. The believers were then sharing in the Spirit and even in 
material goods, and they would soon be joined together in the 
eschatological Kingdom of God. They did have a complete sense 
of oneness. There could not be more than one Church of God 
for there was one Spirit and one Baptism and one Lord who was 
the Redeemer of His Church. But it was a unity which came not 
from any organisational framework but from the fact that they 
all belonged to the one people of God whose salvation had come 
through Christ and would be completed at His coming with 
power. This Church was a building erected on Him as the one 
foundation; it was His body, of which all of those baptised were 
severally members; it was His bride, which must be kept pure, 
waiting union with Him. . 


Il. The Norm or Standard of Authority for the Church 


The study of the New Testament teaching and the historical 
development of the Early Church raises a further important 
question. To what degree do the results obtained from this study 
present a norm or standard? Is there some authoritative pattern 
which has been laid down, or does the Spirit blow where it will, 
using varied types of organisational expression? Where is the 
authority to be found in the Church and for the Church? Although 
all.of the members of the Committee accept the general principles 
of historical study in the treatment of the Bible, the type of 
authority assigned to its testimony is very different. 
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First of all, it is necessary to have a clear understanding of what 
we mean by authority. This calls for a distinction between the 
ultimate source of authority and the one to whom authority 
might be delegated. The latter possesses only a derived authority. 
One must also recognise channels through which authoritative 
teaching and discipline pass. 

Again, there is a clear distinction between authority in teaching 
and authority in rule. We designate as an authority one who 
knows what has been learned in a given field to date (recognising 
that this is in no sense final). On the other hand, we describe as 
authorities those persons or institutions which assert the right to 
command and possess the means to enforce that claim. In the first 
case, authority does not rest upon any assertion of power but on 
the inherent witness of the truth. In the latter, there is power to 
enforce decisions irrespective of their validity. When this distinc- 
tion is applied to the field of the Church, one is a strictly religious 
authority; the other is ecclesiastical and can be exercised only 
through an organised institution. 

In the field of religion, we are all agreed that God and only 
God is the ultimate authority. He has the right to command 
absolute obedience; on Him all life is dependent. Some desire to 
add that Jesus is an ultimate authority. With the spirit of this 
assertion all would concur, but when it is carefully examined it 
raises many difficult problems. Just what part of the tradition is 
to be accepted as literally from Him? On what subjects are words 
of Jesus final? In practice, even the most biblically minded select 
what is authoritative for them. In the New Testament, Jesus is 
the revealer of God and the redeemer of men, but it is much less 
clear in what sense this belief solves the problem of authority. To 
raise the question of the authority of Jesus, as a matter of fact, 
throws us back on the channels of information about Him: (1) the 
earliest Christian writings, the New Testament, (2) the Church 
which produced and preserved them, and (3) the continuing 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Instead of speaking of channels of authority, many would 
prefer to use the phrase ‘source of guidance’ as a more accurate 
description of their function. Among the chief sources of guidance 
are Scripture, the Church, and the interior witness of the Holy 
Spirit. Yet the relative importance assigned to them varies greatly 
and depends upon a man’s total interpretation of Christianity. 
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One does not function in isolation from the others, but men lay 
the greater stress on one or another. 

Members of the Committee have insisted upon the final 
authority of the New Testament at many individual points. But 
in looking back over the discussions, it is impossible to recall 
anyone who consistently made the entire New Testament authori- 
tative. Those who to-day reject bishops might appeal to the fact 
that the New Testament episcopoi had no such function as a 
modern bishop. Those who support congregational independency 
have appealed to terminology and practices reported in the New 
Testament. Yet no one has attempted to say that the New Testa- 
ment is authoritative in every detail. The historian might reply 
that the divergent positions within the New Testament make that 
inevitable. The representative of a group, supposed by many to 
be rigid in insistence upon conformity to the details of the Bible, 
put his position in these words, “The New Testament is authority 
for those forms of organisation which best preserve the spirit of 
love and humility which was in Christ.’ 

For some, the seat of authority and the rule of faith, life and — 
worship is the Bible as the written Word of God read in the light 
of its fundamental message, the grace of God in Jesus Christ. 
Christian preaching, (1) as bound to this Word, (2) as*centred in 
God reconciling the world unto Himself in Christ, and (3) as 
applied by the Holy Spirit, is a primary mark of the Church. In 
so far as the Church lives by the Word and Spirit, it has authority 
to proclaim, interpret and enforce the law of Christ, the King, in 
so far as given in Scripture. ere 

Others who lay the emphasis on the centrality of the Word of 
God do not identify this with a book, but with the message about 
God’s creative and redemptive acts. The Bible is itself a product 
of the saving activity of God and is not an authority apart from 
the Spirit and the Church. These are necessary to save us from 
literalism on the one hand and individualism upon the other. The 
authority of the New Testament is absolute in so far as it brings 
us the Word of God and His grace. This message is found by the 
guidance of the Spirit and normally within the fellowship of the 
Church. But there is no binding authority in any of the institu- 
tions which the New Testament presupposes. These have only a 
functional value, and are always relative to particular times and 
circumstances. 
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Others would lay the emphasis upon the Church itself as the 
channel of authority. It is historically more basic than the New 
Testament, because the first generation of Christians had not so 
much as heard that there could be a New Testament. Since the 
New Testament documents were written in and for the Church, 
and their acceptance as a sacred canon rests upon the decision of 
the Church, it is correct to say that the Church was normative 
for the New Testament. The reversal of this historic position is 
not only untenable, but has proved the source of controversy, 
division and confusion. The Church is the living and continuous 
channel of authority, able to bring forth out of its treasury things 
new and old. If it could bring forth authoritatively the New 
Testament, it could also with equal authority bring forth the 
creed and the ministry. 

Still others would lay the primary emphasis on the ever-present 
guidance of the Spirit. They believe that it is a misapprehension 
of Christian truth to identify it with a solid body of doctrine 
which needs an infallible earthly interpreter. Fixed statements of 
ideas and institutions are historical expressions which have only 
instrumental value. The living God is not to be thought of in 
terms of a dualistic supernaturalism in which revelation is infallible 


and uncha@hgeable. On the contrary, God reveals Himself to us 


within the limitations of the empirical, human and historical. 
Hence, to seek an external authority of any kind is to look for 
what does not exist. Agreement cannot be brought about among 
adherents of discrepant absolutes until they come to admit that 
these have all been brought forth in an historical movement in 


_ which there is much that is relative along with the abiding. This 


does not mean an anarchy of values or individual caprice, but it 
does recognise the authority of God who is the eternal and living 
Spirit. 

The membership of the Committee and the Churches which 
they represent fall into two very distinct groups. Each group is 
very diverse in its complexion, but on the issue of norm or 
authority the watershed between them is definite. — 

(a) There is a group which believes that a divinely ordained 
norm for the constitution and practice of the Church exists and 
that departure from it must therefore be disobedience to the will 
of God. Some find it in an episcopal form of organisation which 
transmits by regular succession the valid teaching and grace. Some 
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find it in the presbytery which affords the divinely appointed 
continuity. Some find equally binding sanction for congregational 
autonomy. All three types of Churches hold that some form of 
Baptism is a definite condition of membership, but some find 
believer’s Baptism by immersion to be an essential feature of the 
divinely established order. Still other definite requirements are 
laid down as authoritative standards without which the Church 
would not properly exist. Different as these teachings are, their 
representatives agree at one crucial point. Somewhere in the 
historic tradition is something normative for the constitution and 
practice of the Church. To enter into any union which did not 
make this particular requirement would be a denial of the 
authority of God in the channel through which it is recognised. 

(6) The second group is also united by a common conviction. 
They recognise the authority of God in church organisation and 
practice, but do not believe that this is expressed in norms that 
have been communicated in specific and unchanging patterns. 
From their study of history, these find no divinely authorised 
pattern of the Church. They believe that the appeal to develop- 
ment as validating any particular form of government as norma- 
tive is fallacious because the laws of biological growth and of 
institutional change are entirely different. They recognise the 
nature of religion as corporate and the need for church order. 
They appreciate the presumptive value of what has been histori- 
cally tested. But they do not believe that any given stage in the 
Church’s life may be made a binding law for the Church of 
to-day. They recognise the sacramental principle, but would not 
limit God's saving grace to specific historic rites. In the interest 
of church unity, this group would gladly join with those who 
hold differing opinions in these various areas. But they would 
not assent to the position that there are many devoted followers 
of Christ who lack something essential for belonging to the body 
of Christ. To agree that the particular form of organisation 
adopted, whatever it might be, was necessary for the existence of 
the Church as such would mean nothing less than to deny their 
convictions concerning the will of God. 

The different conceptions of the Church represented in the 
Christian world, and in this Committee, might also be classified 
in two groups on the basis of the answers that would be given to 
this question: Is it possible for a number of Christians (laymen) 
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to organise themselves into a local church which will be an 
authentic part of the whole Church? The issue presented is not 
whether the Church is a divine creation or a human construct. 
There is a wholly different issue between two types of thought, 
both of which hold that the Church is Christ’s Church, that its 
origin was in the mind of God, and that it is informed by the 
Holy Spirit. One of these would answer Yes, the other No, to 
the question which has been posed. 

To make the matter a little more concrete, let us assume a 
hypothetical case—which is rather a generalised description of a 
situation that has arisen many times in history. A number of 
Christians find themselves isolated from every organised church 
having or claiming continuity of structure or ministry with the 
Church of the first century. This may have come about through 
migration to a new country or through their voluntary separation 
from a Church which has, in their judgment, become hopelessly 
corrupt and will not reform. They do not conceive that they have 
withdrawn from the Church of Christ by their migration or 
separation; they have created a chasm—geographical or social, as 
the case may be—between themselves and the particular eccle- 
siastical institution with which they were formerly connected. 

They have no ordained ministry, and they have no authorisation 
from any ecclesiastical body for anything that they may do. They 
believe that they have the Gospel, and they want a ministry and 
the sacraments and desire to constitute a local church which 
shall be an authentic unit in the Church Universal. Can these 
desires be satisfied without recourse to any outside ecclesiastical 

authority? Is the nature of that Universal Church, in which they 
wish their little group to have a place, such that this is possible, 
or is it not? 

While the division on all these points is entirely friendly, it 
presents obstacles to any form of organic unity which must not 
be minimised. Its seriousness arises from the depth of religious 
conviction which underlies each position. Furthermore, we recog- 
nise that no one has a right to ask another to be false to the will 
of God as he sees it. Progress in historical studies on the material 
dealt with in the previous section of this report does not indicate 
that fuller knowledge in this field alone will dissipate these 
differences of opinion. Advance must also be sought through 
deeper insight into the meaning of the Christian faith. The tran- 
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scending of these differences is important, for many hold that, so 
long as Christ’s Church is divided, no single group can establish 
the claim to embody all that is essential to the body of Christ. 
They look toward a united Church which shall embrace diverse 
forms now regarded as essential by contrasted traditions. 


Ill. Unity and Diversity in Christian History 


The present differences concerning the norm or standard of the 
Church reflect the fact that there has been much lack of uniformity 
throughout Christian history. The prevalence of dissent and the 
reasons for this have occupied much of the attention of the Com- 
mittee. Dissent and division may indicate intellectual pride and 
rebellion against proper authority. On the other hand, they may 
indicate the fructifying ferment of the Spirit of God protesting 
against the decay of organisations intended to serve the truth, and 
against the obscuring of that truth by those who should have 
made it effective. 

Those who lay stress upon the Church’s continuity point out 
that, while particular forms of dissent appear (and sometimes 
reappear) in different periods of history, a clear distinction is to 
be drawn between the continuous tradition of the visible Christian 
fellowship and these movements of protest or special emphasis 
which lead to a break in fellowship. Frequently such dissent 
becomes the occasion for formulating the mind of the Christian 
Church on the particular question at issue, and often it proves a 
successful attempt to recover neglected truth or to express new 
insights, so that the fullness of the faith grows by the very element 
that at first appear divisive. Yet these would insist that, no matter 
how prevalent and beneficial, dissent is not the central fact of 
Christian history; it is significant only in its witness to the central 
fact of continuity. 

The view just expressed is not the view most prevalent in the 
American Churches. The pioneering spirit, which has been an 
American characteristic since Colonial days, has created a tendency 
toward nonconformity rather than conformity. Yet it must be 
insisted that American dissent does not deny the fact of continuity 
in Christian history nor the existence of deep-lying unities amid 
all the diversities of the Christian movement. Each dissenting 
group believes in its spiritual continuity with Christ and the 
apostles even though the line of institutional continuity is broken. 
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When institutional continuity is deliberately broken, it is assumed 
to be for the sake of restoring a spiritual continuity which has 
been threatened by inertia and corruption. When the faith of the 
majority is opposed, it is with the conviction that ‘one man with 
God constitutes a majority’. If the unity of Christianity is tem- 
porarily sacrificed, there is an abiding faith in the fundamental 
unity of all true Christians. 

Despite these differences of emphasis, both groups recognise the 
presence of elements of unity and diversity in Christian history. 
In a very real sense, Jesus was a dissenter within the Church of 
His time in His reaffirmation of prophetic religion and in His 
protest against ruling interpretations of Sabbath observance and 
true defilement. The differences of opinion within the apostolic 
Church were very real. Though the Judaists, who insisted upon 
circumcision for the Gentiles, did not win the support of the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem, neither did Paul win them to the 
full recognition of the universalistic position which would grant 
unrestricted table fellowship to the Gentiles. Against the Judaisers 
Paul insisted that salvation was only by grace, to be received 
through faith. It was on the question of the appropriation of 
salvation that many of the later divisions within the Church were 
to arise. For Paul, Christian salvation was due entirely to the free 
act of God’s love. But in the next generation Christian salvation 
was often interpreted in terms of obedience to the new law. The 
view of salvation as imparted by heavenly (sacramental) food, 
some say, arose still later. 

While the Trinitarian and Christological controversies had little 
direct effect on ecclesiology, the controversies with Donatism and 
Pelagianism did have considerable influence. To the subjective 
and spiritualistic conception of the Church, as taught by the 
Donatists, Augustine opposed his objective and realistic theory. 
The moral unworthiness of the representatives of the Church did 
not invalidate the blessings of which it was the trustee. In his anti- 
Pelagian works, however, Augustine made salvation depend on 
the election of grace rather than on membership in an institution. 
The elect might be outside as well as inside the organisation of 
the Church. This duality in the thought of the great African 
Father illustrates the way in which the doctrine of the Church 
developed in relation to the changing problems which were faced. 

The differing trends of the Churches in the East and the West 
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during the Middle Ages had little relation to questions of doctrine. 
The decisions of the Councils of the fourth and fifth centuries 
provided a common intellectual basis in terms of Greek thought, 
but the Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox Churches drifted 
apart because of the different backgrounds and environments of 
the two regions. The East lacked the cultural and linguistic unity 
which enabled the Roman See to maintain an absolute supremacy. 
In the West the power of the State was increasingly used to 
enforce conformity. Yet here also there never failed to be 
opposition from nonconforming groups even at the pinnacle of 
papal power, and later from the adherents of the developing 
national movements. 

When the Reformation stressed the supremacy of Scripture 
over tradition, salvation by faith only, and the priesthood of all 
believers, the inevitable corollary was a different conception of 
the Church. Both Luther and Calvin were led to a more or less 
close relation of the Church to the State. Anabaptists and other 
independents repudiated this connection. The divisions between 
the Reformers concerning the meaning of the Lord’s Supper did 
not simply represent intolerant strife about words. Real differences 
between their respective conceptions of the Church were in the 
background. These men show how the power of the Gospel lies 
in its personal rediscovery by great souls through succeeding 
generations. In the later age of Rationalism, some thought of the 
Church simply as an organisation which men voluntarily formed 
for the worship of God. 

This sociological view has found no support within our Com- 
mittee, yet the effect of the environment in moulding the develop- 
ing life of the Church has been clearly recognised by all. It is to 
be seen in connection with the transformations in the life of the 
Church down the centuries. The distinctiveness of many religious 
bodies has been due to the fact that they arose among the under- 
privileged groups. In the tremendous expansion of the Church 
during the nineteenth century environmental factors left their un- 
mistakable impress. The particular characteristics of the American 
scene have conditioned the development of the Church in the 
United States of America. Similar results have followed in 
Canada, Latin America, and Asia. It is very easy for a person, 
immersed in the Christianity of his own culture, to take that as 
the norm and to look upon other expressions as deviations from 
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that norm. It is very difficult for adherents of state Churches 
and free Churches to appreciate the ideology underlying the 
other’s position. Some Europeans have talked about ‘American 
Christianity’ and some Americans in turn have referred to ‘Con- 
tinental Christianity’ as if both were not authentic expressions of 
our faith. 

One of the most important points of difference in the history 
of Christianity has been that on the relationship between the 
Kingdom of God and the Church. In the early days, when the 
millennial hope was prominent, the Church looked upon itself as 
enjoying a foretaste of the Kingdom while looking for its con- 
summation. In the Middle Ages, the Church believed itself to 
represent the present reign of Christ. In the East, the reign of 
Christ was thought to be realised in the Christian Empire; in 
the West, in the Roman Church. Original Protestantism stressed 
the eternal sovereignty of God, though ‘theocracy’ was more 
characteristic of the Calvinistic than of the Lutheran position. In 
American Christianity, the sequence has been largely reversed. 
Beginning with theocracy, we passed through the revivalistic 
emphasis on the present reign of Christ to the future reference of 
premillennialism. The social gospel, which has been prominent in 
recent American Christianity, posited quite an original relation- 

ship between the two. It laid the emphasis on the Church as God’s 
chief instrument for establishing His rule in the social order. 

Since revivalism has been such a characteristic feature of 
American Christianity, it seemed appropriate for the Committee 
to give attention to its effect on division and unity within the 

Church. Until the nineteenth century, revivals usually gave birth 
to new divisions. It is true that monasticism was usually chan- 
nelled within the Church; even the Franciscan movement was 
Kept in obedience to the Papacy. Yet many sects were born of 
revival movements, both before and after the Reformation. But 
the later revivals have tended to cut across denominational 
boundaries and create similar experience in many groups. Neither 
Charles G. Finney nor Dwight L. Moody, the outstanding 
revivalists of the nineteenth century, gave rise to new denomina- 
tions. On the contrary, those influenced by these revivals created 
new interdenominational agencies and organisations. The inter- 
denominational student movement has fructified many groups 
with similar experiences and produced leadership of ecumenical 
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vision. While the Catholic revival in the Anglican communion 
has its divisive aspects it has likewise contributed very much to 
the zeal for Christian unity. The tremendous revival of missionary 
effort in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has also con- 
tributed to Christian union. An obligation to transfer to mission 
fields the divisions which have arisen in Western Churches has 
been difficult to defend. 

Lack of uniformity has been abundantly clear from many 
angles. Where, then, are the areas of agreement to be found? It 
is not merely a question of the points upon which the repre- 
sentatives joining in this study find themselves in unity to-day. 
We must think of the Church through the centuries; we must 
include also the Roman Catholic branch of Christianity, and the 
Orthodox bodies. Although the latter are but a small minority 
in the United States, they must have a significant part in any 
complete union of the Church. Can formulas be found which 
include all these, or must we agree with certain historians that 
there are only Christianities in the plural, for pe entity common 
to all can be discovered? , 

Some would hold that there is no set of invariable rational 
concepts which has been universally held. In part this is true 
because the most profound theological ideas involve paradox, and 
there is always the temptation to give too exclusive attention to 
one side or the other. This situation tends to exaggerate the real 
extent of difference and leave out the wide agreements. The 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order showed that the 
representatives of the Churches could come to essential agreement 
on the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. They were able to join in 
a significant affirmation of union in allegiance to Him. They were 
in complete agreement that God is love; that He commended 
His love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us; that the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdom of our Lord. Very real elements of unity have also been 
sought and found in the realms of experience and purpose. Deeper 
than intellectual interpretations have been fellowship in an 
experience of God and dedication to His will. The succession of 
faith is very real. 

Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, a broad and universal agree- 
ment lies in the very idea of the Church itself as the people of 
God. It has been truly said that this is the most original aspect of 
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our faith. Most religions have priests and temples, liturgies and 
codes of conduct, but the idea of the Church is characteristic of 
biblical religion in which all Christian groups share in some way. 
All acknowledge one God as Founder of the Church. They 
recognise a covenant between a God who is faithful and a people 
whose faithlessness is ever overcome by Him ‘whose mercy 
endures forever’. This Church has been brought together by the 
revealing, redeeming act of God in Christ, whose purpose has its 
consummation in a redeemed people. 

There are other genuine elements of unity which must be 
included. Despite differences in detail on ethical questions, all 
recognise demands of conduct in the service of men which are 
also in obedience to the will of God as made manifest in Jesus. 
Though the forms of worship may differ, all bow in similar 
expressions of penitence, thanksgiving and faith; in the words of 
the Lord’s Prayer, they join in common petitions. Though the 
forms and interpretations may differ, the sacraments or ordinances 
of Baptism and Holy Communion have their place in almost all 
Christian Churches, one hallowed by associations more sacred 
than any mere arbitrary command. Finally, there is real unity in 
the mission and function of the Church, to make known to all 
humanity the saving purpose of God and His redeeming grace 
in Christ. 


IV. The Function of the Organised Church 


This brings us to the last phase of our study, that of the function 
of the Church. Naturally this concerns primarily the definitions 
of the Church which deal with its organisational aspects. Among 
many people, there has been widespread misunderstanding of the 
slogan, ‘Let the Church be the Church’. They fear that this means 
the turning of ecclesiastical institutions into ends in themselves 
rather than means to an end. That is a perennial danger. Yet once 
the primary conception is attained that the Church is the people 
of God, then there is a sense in which the Church is an end in 
itself. It is a mistake to reduce the Church to a mere means in 
one’s zeal for a ‘kingdom’ often interpreted in a quite secular 
fashion. The Church which witnesses to God’s eternal reign is 
both an end and a means. 

It is chiefly through its institutional expressions that the function 
‘of the Church can be realised in the world. For what does the 
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Church exist? What are the objectives of Christianity ? To what 
extent would a unification of organised bodies really promote 
these objectives? Some believe that as long as there is so much of 
the world in our present organisations, it is doubtful whether it 
would promote the saving of the world to unite them. The power 
of the Church comes only through a new devotion to its task, 
not through alterations in the machinery of its organisation. They 
feel that the prayer of Jesus as recorded in the Gospel of John, 
‘That they all may be one’, is misinterpreted when it is applied to 
the unification of organised. bodies. 

On. the other hand, there is a great and growing conviction 
that the successful prosecution of the function of the Church is 
seriously interfered with by its organisational divisions. The world 
of to-day must be faced by a united Church. The real unity which 
already exists must find visible and corporate expression if the 
Christian purpose is to find its fullest realisation. The true function 
of the Church cannot be fully carried out if this condition of 
separated Churches obscures our assurance that there is one body, 
one Spirit, and one hope, ‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all’, 

But what more specifically is this function and what are these 
tasks? Clearly the answer falls into two main divisions. There is 
the function of the Church toward the world in which it is set. 
There is also the function of the Church toward its own members. 

(2) The importance of a searching consideration of the ethical 
task of the Church in the world is widely recognised. Little formal 
consideration has been given to that here, however, because it is 
the field for the studies undertaken by the Life and Work Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches. Since the chairman of 
that study is also a member of our own Committee, he was asked 
to lead a discussion on the monographs which had been prepared 
thus far. It is clear that the Churches in America have moved far 
from. the traditional positions which have been held in the past. 
The ethical function is not thought of in terms of a corpus Christi 
which preserves its purity by withdrawal from the world, nor 
does much remain to-day of a corpus Christianum, a civilisation 
whose Christian character is to be maintained through the close 
relationship of Church and State. Yet the function of the Church 
in the world is an extremely varied one. It seeks to bring its Gospel 
to every phase of individual and social need. It seeks to spread 
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the Gospel to the end of the world by testimony of faith and deeds 
of love. It seeks to minister to all the ills of humanity at the same 
time that it strives for the coming of a social order expressing 
more fully our Christian ideals. 

(b) In relation to its own members, the function of the Church 
lies in three main areas: in teaching, in worship, and in service. 
The Church must bring the Gospel home to its members in a 
vital, experiential way. The ethical demand of a God whose 
righteousness and holiness bring all men under His judgment; the 
forgiving grace of God as known pre-eminently in the sacrificing 
love of Christ; the sustaining power of God as experienced in the 
Holy Spirit: the Church is the steward of these truths, which are 
not self-evident postulates of reason but the Word of God for 
men. Again, it is a function of the Church to realise and express 
its life in worship. Faced by this revelation of God, man must 
learn to respond in adoration and praise, in thanksgiving and 
confession, in petition and intercession. In private and corporate 
worship, its members receive of the divine gifts and come into 
communion with Him who is the source of their life. Finally, the 
Church must lead its members to express their faith in righteous- 
ness and love. The love of God is the supreme motive for 
Christian living, and Christlike love for our fellow men is the 
evidence that our lives have truly been redeemed by Him. It is 
the function of the Church to reveal that spirit in service to every 
kind of human need, and to stimulate its members to the same 
self-giving service. | 

Besides these thrée services, the Church provides its members 
with a distinctive fellowship. It does for them what the home 
does for the family. It unites its members with one another and 
breaks down walls of partition. It stimulates mutual love and 
service and enhances other grounds for human friendship and 
co-operation. Such fellowship is both the source and the result 
of life in the Church and thus grows deeper and deeper. The life 
of this fellowship is from above, for our fellowship is with the 
Father and with His Son Jesus Christ. 

Both historically and metaphysically the Church’s function 
may be regarded as one of carrying on and extending the work 
of the earthly life of Jesus. In His Spirit His followers have con- 
tinued to preach and to teach, to fill up what was lacking in His 
sufferings, and to exemplify His character. Jesus sent them forth 
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as He was sent forth. He promised them not only rejection like 
His, but the doing of greater works than He did, and the sharing 
of His glory. To some extent at least the Church may claim to 
represent Jesus in revealing God and in exercising authority. 

What is the Church? It is the sphere of God’s salvation in the 
present, and it is prophetic of His ultimate triumph in the King- 
dom of God. It is constituted by the revelation of His grace in 
Jesus Christ. Its message is the gospel of redemptive love. It is 
marked by the presence of His Holy Spirit with all of its evidence 
of divine power. It is the people who have given allegiance to 
God in response to His gracious call. It is a body witnessing to 
His rule by their trust and obedience. This Church is set in the 
midst of a world where God’s will is not yet done. The forms of 
organisation exist to maintain its life and proclaim the message to 
the needs of men down the ages. They are simply earthly vessels 
which help to protect the heavenly treasure in the midst of its 
earthly task. But all of the branches must be truly united in order 
to witness to the rule of God in a Church Militant. For they all 
look forward to the Church Triumphant, which is the Kingdom 
of God. 


AIV 


DENOMINATIONAL STATEMENTS 


* 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. In what sense did Christ ‘found’ the Church? 


2. How does your Church consider that its present organisation is 
related to New Testament doctrine and practice? 


3. What are the characteristics of the Church as a fellowship, and 
what are the conditions of entrance into it, as laid down by your Church? 
(For example: Is it a fellowship of saints to which only saints are 
admitted? Does it include only those with whom we are ‘in com- 
munion ? All who name Christ's name? The saints in heaven? The 
people of the Old Covenant? Who has the power to admit to member- 
ship or exclude from membership ?) | 

4. Has your Church a view of the relationship of the Church to 
Christ on which it lays special stress? (For example: the view that the 
Church is the continuation of the Incarnation, or, that it is a voluntary 
society for carrying on the work of Christ, or, that it is a fellowship 
ruled by the Spirit of Christ.) 

5. What does your Church consider most essential in the message 
and mission of the Church? (Be brief.) 

6. How does your Church conceive of the relation of the Church to 
the world? to the State? to the Kingdom of God? 

7. In what way or ways does your Church consider that it is main- 
taining the continuity of the true Church of Christ? (For example: 
preaching the pure Word, right administration of the sacraments, 
apostolic succession in the ministry, etc.) | 

8. What significant changes do you note in the thought and practice 
of your Church in the last hundred years? | 

9. What do you consider to be the distinctive contribution that your 
Church has to make to the Church Universal? (If you think that there 
are some parts of our total Christian heritage which your Church par- 
ticularly needs to appropriate, you might mention them here also.) 
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1. EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH 
*?- 
GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


As the name indicates, this Church is a union of two Churches 
(1934), each of which had the same Continental Protestant back- 
ground. The Reformed Church in the United States rooted in 
the Zwinglian, Calvinistic, and Palatinate Reform (1560-63). Its 
pioneers came to Pennsylvania and adjoining colonies from the 
Rhineland, the German cantons of Switzerland, and an influential 
minority from Holland and France. Their confession of faith as 
well as their catechism for the instruction of youth and the 
edification of adults was the Heidelberg Catechism (1563). The 
first congregations were organised in Pennsylvania (1725) in the 
region extending from Pottstown to Philadelphia. 

The Evangelical Synod was composed of German and Swiss 
pioneers of the nineteenth century. They represented in the 
United States the Evangelical United Church of Germany. Their 
standards of doctrine were Luther’s Shorter Catechism, the Augs- 
burg Confession, and the Heidelberg Catechism. They settled in 
the Mid-west, the Mississippi Valley, and in states bordering on 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

In the union of the two bodies, called Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, the standards of doctrine above named became part of 
the Constitution declared adopted in 1940. 


I. The Nature of the Church 


1. The Church is the body of Christ, the fellowship of the 
redeemed, created by the eternal Word of God made man in 
Christ, and is always vitalised and guided by the Holy Spirit. It is 
not primarily an organisation or an institution but an organism 
and a fellowship, a new mode of God’s presence, and a new form 
of man’s life, in history. 


2. In its visible form it consists of all those, together with their 
children, whom God calls out of the whole human race, through 
the word, the work, the life, the death, the resurrection, the 
glorification, and the Spirit of His Son Jesus Christ, into fellow- 
ship with Himself and through Him with one another, and who 
respond by repentance and faith to the divine call, working in 
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faith, labouring in love, with the patience of hope for the eternal 
| aes of God revealed in Christ. The individual Christian is 

oth justus et peccator; the fellowship of Christians is at the same 
time corpus Christi and corpus peccatorum. 


3- It includes, also, those who have gone before us in the way 
of salvation, the fellowship of patriarchs and prophets, apostles 
and martyrs, and the whole glorious company of the redeemed 
of all ages who have died in the Lord and now live with Him 
for ever more. It transcends temporal and spatial, racial and 
national boundaries. It is both the ecclesia militans and the ecclesia 
triumphans. | 


4. It recognises its continuity with the original fellowship of 
Christians, apostles and disciples, in the acknowledgment of the 
sole Lordship of Jesus Christ and in the acceptance of the universal 
priesthood of believers who are members of Christ, partakers of 
His grace and truth, and who feel themselves bound by His Spirit 
to use their gifts for the advantage and welfare of other members 
and of all mankind. The external evidences of the historical con- 
tinuity are the ministry of the Word, the administration of the 
sacraments, and the exercise of Christian discipline. The internal 
evidence is loyalty to the Spirit of the Lord as revealed in His 
Word. The creeds and confessions of the Church are regarded 
more and more as testimonies of faith rather than as tests of faith. / 
According to its tradition, however, it requires of both its— 
members and officers an affirmation, which is equivalent to 
acceptance of the doctrinal standards. 


§. The Church is essentially one, holy, catholic, and apostolic; 
but these attributes are in process of realisation through the Spirit 
of the Lord dwelling in its members. Both the individual and the 
fellowship must gradually become what potentially they are. To 
this end ‘he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of 
the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ: till we all attain unto the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a fullgrown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ’ (Eph. 4. 
II-13). | 
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The Church is not regarded merely as an aggregation or col- 
lection of different individuals drawn together by similarity of 
interests and wants; nor as “a voluntary society of men joining 
themselves together of their own accord in order to the public 
worship of God in such manner as they judge acceptable to him 
and effectual to the salvation of their souls’; far less as a concourse 
of men and women banded together to promote eccentric 
individualistic opinions and claiming to restore primitive or 
biblical Christianity. 


6. Individuals ordinarily become Christians through the 
Church, which is before the individual; in other words, the 
general precedes the particular and rules and conditions all its 
manifestations. This is the basis of infant Baptism, Christian 
nurture, and personal confession of faith, preceding admission to 
the Lord’s Supper and all the privileges and responsibilities of 
communicant membership. : 

The marks of the Church (notae ecclesiae), ‘the sure tokens by 
which we know the same’ (Calvin Catechism, Ans. 100), are (1) 
the true preaching of the Word, (2) the right administration of 
the sacraments, (3) ecclesiastical discipline (the power of the keys) 
administered not for the punishment but for the salvation of the 
offender. 


II. The Function of the Church 


1. The primary function of the Church is to glorify God 
through sacrificial service, to bear witness by word and deed 
among all nations, in all lands and times, to God’s redeeming 
grace and guiding truth through the corporate and the individual 
life, to assert the claims of Jesus Christ to the Lordship of the 
whole life of man, so that the Christian principles of justice and 
love shall gradually be expressed in all human relations, personal, 
industrial, economic, racial, national, and international. 


2. The Church is in the world but not of the world. It is a 
colony from heaven, a communio sanctorum in the New Testament 
sense, whose members faithfully strive to live in the spirit of their 
Saviour and Lord, bear the fruits of the Spirit, do not fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh (Gal. 5. 16), and look forward in hope to a new 
heaven and a new earth. . 


i 
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3. The Church is independent of the State but it honours and 
obeys the authority of the State in things temporal so long as the 
State does not contradict the will of God in Christ. Then it stands 
in judgment on the State and must obey God rather than men. 
While the Church, through the grace of God, is free from the 
rudiments of the world, it is the greatest benefactor of the State 
by bearing witness to the justice of God as revealed in Christ and 
rendering service in love to all its citizens. | 

The Church is not equivalent to the Kingdom of God. It is the 
divinely founded agency for the preservation and the propagation 
of the Gospel of the Kingdom. The Church does not directly 
enter into politics or business; but it pronounces judgment on all 
social orders by the standards of the Gospel, it permeates public 
life with the spirit of Christ, and trains men and women to 
manifest the grace and truth of God in their daily lives and in 
their political and social attitudes and actions. 

The Kingdom of God implies the complete rule of God; its 
consummation marks the end of time, “when all things shall be 
subdued unto him’ and when ‘the Son also himself shall be subject 
unto him that put all things under him, that God may be all in 

all tl Cor. 15. 28). 

For the fulfilment of its mission the Church must affirm four 
freedoms: (1) freedom to determine its faith and creed; (2) free- 
dom of public and private worship, preaching, teaching, and 
works of mercy and love; (3) freedom from any imposition by 
the State of religious ceremonies; (4) freedom to determine the 
nature of its government and the qualifications of its ministers 
~and members. | 


Til. Means of Grace 


Salvation from God through Jesus Christ is imparted to the 
individual through the outward and ordinary means of grace— 
the Word, sacraments, and prayer. These are God’s gifts to His 
Church. The free gift of salvation is appropriated through faith 
which ‘the Holy Ghost works in our hearts through the preaching 
of the Gospel and confirms by the use of the Holy Sacraments’ 
(Heidelberg Catechism, Ans. 66). 


IV. The Ministry | | 
Jesus Christ, when He appointed ‘twelve’, ‘that they might be 
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with him and that he might send them forth to preach’ (Mark 3. 
14), ordained the office of the ministry to which are entrusted the 
ordinary means of grace. While the office is considered a divine 
ordinance, the officers are chosen by the congregation and are 
licensed, ordained, and installed by authority of the Synod, which 
is composed of an equal number of ministers and elders or lay 
delegates. 

The ministers are to conduct worship in the house of God, 
dispense the holy sacraments, have pastoral oversight, and, in 
conjunction with the elders, they constitute the Spiritual Council 
which has the power of discipline, of admitting to, and of dismiss- 
ing members from, the congregation. 


V. Priesthood of the Believer 

The Church, however, recognises that all believers are pro- 
phets, priests, and kings, and that the manifestations of the Spirit 
are not confined to the office of the ministry. Prophecy or 
charismatic gifts find place in the corporate life of the Church. 
The Spirit may speak to whomsoever He will. Therefore the call 
to bear witness to the Gospel and to proclaim God’s will by word 
and deed, does not come to the regular ministry alone. The 
Church needs and should both expect and welcome the exercise 
of gifts of prophecy, teaching and wise counsel by the laity, both 
men and women. When prophetic gifts appear the Church is not 
to quench the Spirit or to despise prophesyings, but to test these 
prophesyings by their accordance with the abiding truth entrusted 
to it and to hold fast that which is good (see I Cor. 12. 27-3 I). 


VI. Doctrinal Standards and Theological Interpretations 

1. The doctrinal standards, though subject to revision, as a rule 
remain static; theological interpretations change with the years 
and the climates of opinion. Thus a distinction is made ‘between 
the things fundamental, instrumental and accidental’ (John A. 
Comenius). The Church provides freedom, within certain limits, 
for difference of interpretation of the doctrinal formulas. The 
Constitution says: “Wherever these doctrinal standards differ, 
ministers, members, and congregations, in accordance with the 
liberty of conscience inherent in the Gospel, are allowed to adhere 
to the interpretation of one of these confessions. However, in each 
case the final norm is the Word of God.’ This principle applies, 
also, to the theological interpretations from generation to genera- 
tion. 
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2. The Evangelical and Reformed Church is, in spots, con- 
servative, liberal, and mediational. There is no considerable trend 
toward fundamentalism or toward secular humanism. True to the 
basal doctrines of the Church formulated in the ancient creeds and 
the evangelical confessions of the Reformation, the interest of\ 
ministers and members is in Christian activity is Rha is in accord 
with the accepted faith and order—evangelism, national and 
international missions, benevolence, the application of the Gospel 
both to the individual life and to the economic and the political 
order of the nation and of the world at large. This Church is a 
member of the “Alliance of Reformed Churches throughout the 
World Holding the Presbyterian System’ and is officially com- 
mitted to the Ecumenical Movement of Oxford and Edinburgh 
and to the World Council of Churches. 
~ It is progressively evangelical. It is free from ecclesiastical shib- 
boleths, because it distinguishes the essential elements from the 
transient forms of Christianity. It differs from Roman Catholicism 
but it has the catholicity of the Apostles’ Creed and the Te Deum; 
it differs from ultra-Lutheranism but it has the mystic depth of 
Luther’s doctrine of grace and of the freedom and the bondage 
of the Christian man. It does not teach the Calvinistic doctrine 
of double predestination, but it preaches trust in the sovereignty 
_ of God and zeal for the glorification of God through obedience 
to His will in all the relations of life. It does not hold a dogmatic 
view of inspiration nor the humanistic way of finding God 
through the reason, the will, or the feelings of man; but it is 
bound by the authority of the Word of God as manifested in 
_ Jesus Christ and comprehended by the obedience of faith—‘faith 
active in love’ (Gal. 5. 6). It does not accept the theory of apostolic 
succession, but it believes in the historical continuity of the Church 
Catholic in the fellowship of the faithful and through an educated 
ministry duly authorised for the preaching of the Gospel, the 
administration of the sacraments, the exercise of Christian dis- 
cipline, and the perpetuation of the Christian life through the 
individual believer in the community. It prefers and practises 
infant Baptism but recognises the validity of adult Baptism by 
immersion. It does not prescribe a method of conversion but 
insists on its necessity through the grace of God appropriated by 
the faith of the individual and confirmed by a daily life of faith, 


hope and love. 
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‘The article of the standing and falling Church’ is the experience 
contained in the confession: ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is my 
Saviour and Lord.’ When men have that conviction in the heart 
and make confession with the mouth, they are no longer ‘in 
bondage under the elements of the world’ (Gal. 4. 3) and of 
human ordinances but have entered into the liberty of the sons 
of God. They are then free to work out statements of doctrine, 
forms of worship, and ways of life which are true to their 
experience, to the spirit of the glorified Christ, and to the con- 
ditions of the age in which they live. 


3. The Church is as broad as the Gospel and as narrow as the 
Christ. It welcomes the accredited results of biblical criticism, of 
scientific study, and of philosophic thought, and is ever striving 
to reconstruct theology in the light of a new age; yet while it is 
convinced that the Gospel must always be related to the thought 
and life of the time when it is proclaimed, it is equally certain 
that Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever; the 
Alpha and the Omega, the One who was and is and is to come. 
Theologies change, but the Gospel is constant and eternal. Only 
that in the Old Testament which is in harmony with the spirit 
of Christ is accepted as final authority; only that in the New 
Testament which agrees with the Gospel of our Lord has per- 
manent value,"The creeds and confessions are laudable attempts 
to state in brief form the Gospel and its implications, but are 
always subordinate to the Word of God and subject to modi- 
fication. With one accord, the Church assents to the motto of 
Meldenius, which Doctor Philip Schaff popularised in America: 
In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas. For our 
faith is not assent to the contents of a book, a symbolic statement, 
a theory of inspiration, but trust in a person, which at the same 
time involves a complete commitment of one’s whole life to the 
living God incarnate in Jesus Christ. 


VIL. Government 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church does not regard 
government, which is of the presbyteral order, as a part of the 
esse but of the bene esse of the Church. That form of government 
is jure divino which enables judicatories, officers and members to 
carry on most effectively what ‘Jesus began both to do and to 
teach’. The Church may have preference for its specific polity, 
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which is largely determined by historical conditions and the 
traditions that come from the founding fathers. But it does not 
equate the government or organisation with the Gospel of God, 
that is, with allegiance to the Saviourhood and Lordship of Jesus 
Christ, or, even in a less degree, with the summary of the faith 
in the Apostles’ Creed. From the point of view of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, its polity is an adiaphoron, not a matter 
of indifference but of preference; different forms of polity, there- 
fore, may exist side by side in the same country and each, for its 
adherents, is jure divino—a pragmatic rather than a dogmatic test. 
The Preamble of the Constitution reads as follows: 


For the maintenance of truth and order in the proclamation 
of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ and the advancement of 
the Kingdom of God in accordance with the Word of God, 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, formed by the union 
of the Evangelical Synod of North America and the Reformed 
Church in the United States, ordains this constitution to be its 
fundamental law and declares the same to have authority over 
all its ministers, members, congregations and judicatories. 


It is a Constitution for the whole Church, all its members, 
congregations, officers—not merely for the control of the General 
Synod or the General Council. The Church is governed by 
judicatories, whose members are chosen by the congregations, not 
by divinely appointed officers, nor is each congregation an inde- 
pendent and autonomous entity. Two principles are maintained 
—that of autonomy and that of authority; these blend within limits 
prescribed by the Constitution. There is autonomy of members, 
- ministers, congregations, and judicatories of congregations (the 
Consistory or Church Council and the Spiritual Council), of the 
local synod and of the General Synod. Whether it be a member, 
an officer, or a judicatory, when he or it feels aggrieved, the right 
of appeal, of complaint, and of reference is granted. Of course, 
the General Synod is the court of last appeal. Thus autonomy is 
limited by authority which is voluntarily vested by the members 
and the officers in the several judicatories. 


VIL. Worship and Life 

The Constitution of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
contains three brief, liberal statements relating to worship: 

1. Congregations are allowed freedom of worship. The forms 
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and order of worship that are set forth in the Book of Wor- 
ship and in the hymnal approved by the General Synod shall 
be followed as accepted norms. 

The Lord’s Day and the festivals and seasons of the Church 
year shall be observed with appropriate services in the House 
of God. 

2. The sacraments of the Church, instituted by Christ, are 

Holy Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

3. The rites of the Church are confirmation, ordination, con- 

secration, marriage and burial. 

1. There are three different groups so far as worship is con- 
cerned: (1) those who, through long usage, prefer the free 
service; (2) those who blend the free service and liturgical forms; 
(3) those who are zealous advocates of a more or less highly 
liturgical service. None of these forms, however, is mandatory; 
nor could one be censured for using or not using one or the other. 
Here, also, the congregation is granted the freedom of the sons of 
God. The General Synod of June 1942 approved a Book of 
Worship and commended its use to ministers and congregations. 

The ideal of worship in the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
is to make room for the liturgical forms of the Church in all ages 
which embody both the ecumenical and the evangelical spirit, 
and for spontaneity and freedom which varying conditions, times, 
and places require—worship in spirit and truth, in the beauty of 
holiness, and in the holiness of beauty. Thus it is hoped that the 
enervating effects of ritualism and the barrenness of a free service 
may be prevented, and that the worship in the house of God may 
proceed from heart and voice and hand, decently and in order. 


2. The Church has been, and now is, committed to the educa- 
tional method of the cultivation of the Christian life. Baptised 
children of Christian parents are brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord in the home, the school, and the con- 
gregation. Under oversight of the pastor through instruction in 
the fundamentals of the faith, the youth are prepared for full 
membership and are admitted to the Lord’s table by the rite of 
confirmation. It is assumed that faith is begotten in the heart by 
the Holy Spirit through the preaching, teaching and practising of 
the Gospel—is confirmed by the use of the sacraments and by 
good works which are the fruit of faith. 
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3. While the Church regards the ordinary means of grace—the 
preaching and teaching of the Word, Christian nurture in home 
and school, pastoral visitation, instruction and oversight, the 
sacraments and fellowship in worship and work—as the normal 
way of begetting and developing the Christian life in children, in 
men and women, it by no means is averse or indifferent to special 
evangelistic efforts. The Constitution requires the election of a 
Commission on Evangelism, which, however, does not encourage 
the independent, sporadic, unchurchly methods of many self- 
appointed revivalists. It favours and supports the kind of evan- 
gelism that is true to the evangel and the Scriptures, to approved 
evangelistic traditions, and to the conditions and needs of men 
of each generation. 

4. The Church is in accord with the Social Ideals, at first 
published as the Social Creed, of the Churches in the Federal 
Council. It does not accept two gospels; but two implications of 
the one Gospel, which is good news from God to men through 
His Son Jesus Christ for the salvation of the individual and the 
transformation of the social order ‘of which the individual is an 
organic part. The Kingdom of God is more than a coming event 
when Christ will return in visible form to begin the Messianic 
reign; it is a present reality wherever His Spirit controls men’s 
lives; and it is also a future hope, for only gradually can His will © 
be done on earth as in heaven, by individuals and nations. Its 
consummation is not in time but in eternity; history becomes 
meaningful when it is seen and read in the light of the crucified, 
risen, and reigning Christ. Not by might nor by power but by 
His Spirit, afirming His purpose in the hearts of men, will the 
kingdoms of the world be overcome and the reign of righteous- 
ness and love, revealed in Christ and the Cross and vindicated in 
the Resurrection and Glorification, be finally established. 


2, LUTHERAN CHURCH 
* 


ERIC H. WAHLSTROM 


I. The Origin of the Church — 

We would prefer to state Jesus’ relation to the founding of the 
Church from two points of view—historical and religio-theo- 
logical. 
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1. God alone founds, establishes and maintains His Church, 
for He alone redeems man and thus takes him into communion 
with Himself. God’s redemptive activity through which He 
creates the Church has been carried on throughout all ages and 
will continue to the end of time. In this activity we see certain 
high points—the call of Abraham, the Exodus, the giving of the 
Law, the return from the Exile, the preaching of the prophets. 
The history of the Church is also the history of God’s redemptive 
activity. As Paul can say that ‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself’ and thus creating the Church, so in a certain 
sense we may say that God was and is in all His messengers sent 
to prociaim His Word of grace and redemption. Jesus, however, 
is the centre of this redemptive process. What goes before may 
be seen as preparatory to His coming, and what follows is the 
direct result of His life and work. He gave to His disciples the 
vision of a universal people of God gathered from all nations and 
tongues. What up to His time had been the possession of one 
people was mediated through Him to the one, holy, catholic 
Church. In this historical sense, Jesus founded the Church. How 
much instruction He gave His disciples about its nature and 
function, and how much actual organisation was achieved during 
His lifetime, are historical questions which cannot now be 
answered with absolute certainty. 


2. From a religio-theological point of view Jesus as Redeemer 
and Mediator is the Lord and Head of the Church, and the Church 
is His body. The foundation of the Church of all ages has been 
laid once for all in His life and in His vicarious sacrifice for our 
sins. He is ‘the chief cornerstone’, on whom even the prophets 
built. He is the living Lord who in Word and Sacrament is 
present always to found, establish and maintain His Church in 
every generation and to all eternity. 


II. The Organisation of the Church 

The Church is free in any place or age to develop such an 
organisation as will ensure the preaching of a pure and whole 
gospel, provide an adequate expression of its nature as a fellow- 
ship, and enable it to carry on its mission in the world. Though 
old and established forms are not lightly to be discarded, the 
Church need not strive to reproduce the forms of organisation 
prevalent during any past period in its history. The Lutheran 
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Church does not claim that its present organisation is that of the 
New Testament Church, but it strives always for an organisation 
which will express its nature and be adequate to its needs. Con- 
sequently, there is no uniform system of government in the 
Lutheran Church. In some countries the historic episcopate has 
been retained; in others the general officers of the Church are 
called superintendents or presidents, and are elected for a definite 
term. In the United States the general church assemblies consist 
of an (approximately) equal number of clerical and lay delegates. 

Although Jesus instituted the ministry by calling and training 
those whom He sent forth to preach, the office has its ground in 
the redeeming activity of God through Word and Sacrament. 
God, who was ‘in Christ reconciling the world unto himselt’, has 
also given to us ‘the ministry of reconciliation’. This office rests 
on the nature of the Gospel as a proclamation of grace, as is 
indicated in Paul’s words: “How shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? and how shall they preach, except they be sent?’ 
(Rom. 10. 14, 15). The Spirit who ‘calls, gathers, enlightens and 
sanctifies the whole Church’ on the one hand calls men into the 
ministry, and on the other hand guides the Church in the selection 
and preparation of those who are to be ordained as ministers of 
the Word. The Church and the ministry belong together; the 
one is not primary or secondary to the other. The Gospel creates 
the office of the ministry even as it creates the Church. The 
ministry is not a self-perpetuating order, but a divinely appointed 
office within the Church. | 


Til. The Nature of the Church 

As a preliminary remark it may be pertinent to say that the 
Church of Jesus Christ is one in all ages and in all places. If we 
use such terms as ‘the visible’ and ‘the invisible’ Church, we must 
recognise that we are referring to one and the same Church from 
two different points of view. There never could be a Church 
which is merely ‘invisible’; nor could there be any merely ‘visible’ 
Church. Wherever the Word of God is preached and the sacra- 
ments are administered, there is the true Church of Jesus Christ. 


The Una Sancta. The one, holy, Christian Church which Christ 
gathers among all men by the means of grace is a communion of 
saints. The members of this Church are ‘saints’ because they have 
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been redeemed by Christ, their sins are forgiven, and they live 
a new life in Christ. They are a ‘communion’ because they are 
united by faith to Christ and are members of His body: ‘one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all’ (Eph. 4. 
5, 6). To this Church belong all the redeemed of all ages. The 
saints in heaven are members of this Church as the Church 
Triumphant. Each one enters into this communion through the 


redemptive act of God, who alone calls men into communion 
with Himself. 


The Empirical Church, The true Church of Jesus Christ is present 
and visible wherever ‘the gospel is rightly preached and the sacra- 
ments rightly administered’ (Augustana VII), for ‘where baptism 
and the gospel are, no one may doubt that there are saints, even 
if it were only the babes in their cradles’ (Luther). God is present 
in these means of grace to seek and to save the lost, to redeem 
men from sin, and to establish and keep them in communion 
with Himself. All the essential elements of the true Church are 
present in any congregation where the Gospel is preached and 
the sacraments are administered. The Church is a communion 
created by the Gospel, and thus is in a constant state of becoming. 
It is in the nature of the Gospel to create a communion (koinonia), 
and the Church thus becomes to faith the visible expression of 
the Gospel as ‘the power of God unto salvation’. 


The Una Sancta and the empirical Church cannot be separated. 
They are two aspects of the one Church. Neither can they be 
completely identified. There may be many hypocrites and evil 
persons mingled with the saints. God alone is able to separate the 
wheat from the tares. Furthermore, even the saints are weak and 
frail and beset with sin. Nevertheless, faith perceives that this 
empirical Church in which the Gospel is preached and the sacra~ 
ments are administered is the true Church of Jesus Christ on 
earth, because and in so far as it is a creation of the Gospel. 
Wherever the Gospel is preached a communion and community 
life are created. The presence of sin and of hypocrites in the 
empirical Church does not hide from faith that it really is the 
Church of God and the communion of saints. 

The congregation admits to and excludes from its own mem- 
bership, but such action does not ultimately determine a person’s 
membership in the body of Christ. Admission is by baptism, and 
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baptised children are real members of the Church. In the case of 
baptised adults the admission is by confession or confirmation. 


IV. The Relation of the Church to Christ 

Christ was, is, and ever will be the Lord of the Church. Without 
Him there would be no Church. He is the living and active Lord 
who in Word and Sacrament is present always to found, establish 
and maintain His Church in every generation and to all eternity. 
That the Church is ‘the body of Christ’ is one way of expressing 
this absolute dependence of the Church upon Christ. The redemp- 
tion of Christ on Calvary is the foundation on which the Church 
rests. This redemption has been accomplished by Christ once 
and for all, but it is the work of the Holy Spirit to bring about 
- the salvation of individuals by calling them to faith in Christ and 
establishing them in it. “The Holy Spirit calls, gathers, enlightens, 
and sanctifies the whole Christian Church on earth and preserves 
it in union with Christ in true faith’ (Luther’s Small Catechism). 

Although the Lutheran Church would recognise that the mem- 
bers of the Church are loyal and devoted to Christ, the primary 
emphasis in expressing the relationship of the Church to Him 
would be placed on the fact that He chooses the Church, redeems 
it, and makes it His own for ever. The Church’s relation to Christ 
is expressed primarily in the fact that Christ is present and active 
in the Church to seek and to save. 

Since Christ is the head of the Church and the Church is His 
body, and since the Church lives in Him by the means of grace, 
it might be possible to say that it is ‘the continuation of the - 
incarnation’; but that seems to be an unfamiliar and equivocal 
expression. It is a ‘voluntary’ organisation in the sense that no 
one can be compelled to enter against his will, but not in the 
sense that a person of and by himself decides to become a member, 
or, that a group of Christians decide to form a Church. God alone 
creates the Church, when He calls and enables a man to enter 
the Church. The Church is ‘a fellowship ruled by the Spirit of 
Christ’, but that in and by itself is not an adequate description of 
the relation of the Church to Christ. The Lutheran Church feels 
that the primary emphasis must be on the activity of God in 
Christ, not on the character or activity of the members. 


V. The Message and Mission of the Church 
(a) The message is the gospel of reconciliation between God 
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and man, or the good news that ‘God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, not reckoning unto them their trespasses’ 
(II Cor. 5. 19). Its two parts are law and gospel: the law which 
reveals God’s will for the whole of life and condemns man as a 
sinner, and the Gospel in which God offers grace and life to the 
repentant sinner on the basis of the atonement of Christ on 
Calvary. It is the good news to men that God always was, is, 
and ever will be the God who redeems man from sin and creates 
new life. The Lutheran Church would regard the doctrine of 
justification by faith as the central core of its message; but this 
must not be understood in a mechanical or intellectualistic fashion. 
That God saves man means that He takes him out of ‘the power 
of darkness and translates him into the kingdom of the Son of 
his love’. God creates anew the whole man and sets him into an 
entirely new relationship to himself and to his fellow men. He 
takes him out of ‘this present evil age’ into ‘the new age’ of the 
Spirit. The message thus includes the possibilities and powers of 
the new life in which man lives by grace in a right relation to 
God and to his brethren. 


(6) The mission of the Church is to bear witness by word and 
life to the redemptive activity of God. The gospel of forgiveness 
and redemption must be proclaimed in all the world. This witness 
includes both judgment and grace. The life of the Church in 
‘sanctification of the Spirit and the belief of the truth’ is both a 
judgment on the sin of the world and a witness to the reality of 
the transforming power of the grace of God. The mission of the 
Church is to demonstrate by word and life that God is both the 
Redeemer and the Sanctifier. 

_ This mission is accomplished through the administration of the 
means of grace whereby the Church is extended and maintained 
in all ages and in all lands. The Church is God’s agency of 
salvation (Heilsanstalt) in the world. It is, as Luther expressed it, 
‘the mother that bears every Christian through the Word of God 
which he [the Holy Spirit] reveals and preaches, and through 
which he illumines and enkindles hearts, that they understand 
and accept it, cling to it and persevere in it’. | 


VI. The Relation of the Church to the World, the State and the 
Kingdom of God 
The World. (1) The ‘world’ in the sense of God’s creation is His 
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handiwork, and all His gifts in nature and in the manifold talents 
of human life are good and useful. God rules this world in mercy 
and judgment, and His purposes will ultimately prevail. In regard 
to the world thus conceived the Church lives in gratitude to God 
for His gifts in creation and finds its joy in the fulfilment of God’s 
purposes for this world. 


(2) “The world’ in the sense of the fallen, sinful, human world 
is the object of God’s redemptive activity, for ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son’. The world is ‘dead 
in. trespasses and sins’, but God comes into this world through 
the means of grace to redeem man and to transform the world 
from death into life, from ‘the present evil age’ into ‘the new age’ 
of life and love. 


(3) Ina third sense ‘the world’ stands as a symbol of that which 
is opposed to God, in enmity toward Him, and upon which rests 
the judgment of God. This is the world which rejects Christ and 
despises His Gospel, persecutes the Church, and is the enemy of 
the cross of Christ. 

The distinction between the second and third of these senses is 
not absolute, since in either case ‘the world’ stands as a symbol 
for those who are outside the communion with God in Christ. 
Between the Church and the world the difference is that between 
life and death. But the mission of the Church is ‘to preach the 
gospel to every creature’. The Church must preach law and 
gospel, judgment and grace, to the whole world in spite of all _ 
enmity and opposition which this may arouse. 


The State. The State is the political community, by which we 
understand society organised for mutual protection and develop- 
ment in all spheres of physical, intellectual, moral and religious 
activities. God wills an ordered social relationship, and thus the 
State has its basis in His will. This does not imply that any 
historical type of government has functioned in perfect accord 
with His will, but there have been and are relative degrees of 
conformity in various forms of government. We consider the 
State, generically conceived, to be a divine institution. The State 
would be necessary even if all men were Christian because some 
measure of social organisation is necessary for society to function 
effectively. As a divine institution the State stands under the. 
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authority and judgment of God’s Word. Since the State is com- 
posed of all within its borders, and a minority are Christian, the 
principle on which the State depends is force, which God has 
given it the right to use. But the purpose of the use of force is 
to bring men under the judgment of God so that they may learn 
the principle of love. 

From the Lutheran point of view the Church is not a political 
unit, and cannot and must not function as such. Church and State 
are separate by their very nature. Members of the Church, how- 
ever, function politically—individually and collectively. Christians 
should exercise their political prerogatives under the guidance of 
the Spirit of God, and therefore it is the duty of the Church, 
through the Word, to enlighten the conscience of its membership 
to the end that the will of God may be done in the political realm. 
A mutual and intimate relationship therefore develops between 
Church and State. 


The Kingdom. The Lutherans have not made use of the concept 
‘the Kingdom of God’ as extensively as others. They speak of 
‘God's kingdom of grace’ and ‘God’s kingdom in glory’ rather 
than simply ‘the kingdom’. The kingdom is thus understood on 
the basis of grace, and God establishes His kingdom by His 
redemptive activity. It is God’s rule over personal beings who in 
penitence and faith and by grace alone live in communion with 
God through Jesus Christ. | 

Since the Church is the communion of saints, the redeemed 
people of God in heaven and on earth, it is in this sense identical 
with the kingdom. He who is by grace a member of the Church 
of Christ is also a citizen in the kingdom. But the Church is also 
the agency of God for establishing the kingdom in the world. 
This is the kingdom of grace which is established through the 


means of grace in all the world. 


VII. The Continuity of the Church | 
Ultimately ‘our Church’ cannot maintain ‘the continuity of the 
true Church of Christ’, but Christ Himself does this by His 
presence and activity. He does so by the gifts which He has given 
and gives to the Church—the Word, the Spirit, the Sacraments, 
and the Ministry. The true Church of Christ continues to exist 
wherever the Word of God is preached and the sacraments are 
administered in accordance with the essential meaning ‘and 
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purpose which Christ gave to them and which the Holy Spirit 
continually reveals and applies. Where Christ is, there is the 
Church. Since He has come to us through the Word, mediated 
by the Church, we consider that the ever-renewing power by 
which the Church lives will also come out of the sarne Word, 
which also creates anew the Church as the channel for His grace. 


VII. Changes within the Church | 

The history of the Lutheran Church in the last hundred years 
shows a renewed interest in the liturgy or worship, a deepened 
understanding of the evangelical and missionary character of the 
Gospel, arenewed historical study of the Scriptures, and of Luther, 
and of the sources of the confessions of the Church. It shows also 
a new awareness of the need to integrate the eternal gospel with 
the changing conditions and needs of modern life. It has also 
become more aware of the ecumenical nature of the Church. 


IX. The Lutheran Contribution to the Church Universal 

The Word is central and authoritative in the Lutheran Church, 
and this concept must go with us into any relationship we develop 
with other bodies. Our interpretation of the action of the Word 
implies an activity of the Spirit in the life of each believer which 
guards against an authoritarianism of organisation which becomes 
a barrier to the operation of the Spirit. Our interpretation of the 
Word places the emphasis on the divine initiative and the 
sufficiency of grace for the salvation of all men. The unity of the 
Church Universal which we seek does not arise from a visible 
organisation or uniformity of rites; ‘to the true unity of the 
Church it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine of the 
gospel and the administration of the sacraments’ (Augustana VII). 
_ Our Church places a strong emphasis on the confessions and 
the creed, as witnesses to and expressions of the faith and life of 
the Church. We believe that the confessions provide a definite 
content and anchorage for our faith. Our Church would insist 
that the Universal Church of Christ should have a definite con- 
_ fessional character. 

We need help in our Church to keep alive the meaning of body 
as opposed to the individual. The Reformation was a revolt from 
the wrong conception of societas christiana—we have not found 
an adequate substitute, the right idea of the Church Catholic. We 
need help also in keeping vividly before us the New Testament 
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picture of a living Church, in which there is unceasing ‘travail’ 
to bring and keep each member in vital personal faith-fellowship 
with God through Christ. 


3. CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES | 
* 


WALTER M. HORTON 


The Congregational Christian Churches represent a confluence 
of several originally different traditions: that of the Independents 
or Separatists (the earliest), that of the Puritans (immeasurably 
the most important), that of the Congregational Methodists 
(significant only in a small area in the South), that of the Evan- 
gelical Protestants (of German extraction), and that of the move- 
ment known as the ‘Christian Church’ (itself of complex origin), 
not to mention that of many comparatively small originally 
non-English-speaking groups like the Armenian Evangelicals. 

The Independent type of church, still perpetuated in British 
Congregationalism, arose in sixteenth-century England under the 
leadership of Robert Browne and John Robinson. Believing in 
an immediate reformation of the Church ‘without tarrying for 
any’, the early Independents seceded from the Church of England 
and organised smali local congregations according to what they 
believed to be the New Testament pattern: each congregation 
independent of all overhead control except the authority of the © 
Word of God, the lordship of Christ and the guidance of the 
Spirit, but glad to extend fellowship to other such churches. 
Fleeing to Holland from persecution in England, Pastor Robin- 
son's congregation at length determined to found a settlement in 
America. Robinson remained behind in Leyden, but in his fare- 
well sermon he used a phrase which has followed American 
Congregationalism throughout its history: ‘the Lord has more 
truth and light yet to breake forth out of His Holy Word’. Echoes 
of this can be heard in the Kansas City declaration of 1913: ‘our 
purpose to walk in the ways of the Lord, made known or to be 
made known to us’. 

In Massachusetts the Leyden Pilgrims, who had landed at Ply- 
mouth in late December 1620, soon made the acquaintance of the 
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Puritans of Massachusetts Bay, who in a few years overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbered them. The Puritans who came to America 
were non-separatist Congregationalists. They had remained 
attached to the Church of England, hoping to reform it from 
within by substituting Congregationalism for Episcopacy, and 
having been blocked in their effort in the home land they now 
poured into eastern Massachusetts to set up a Congregational 
Church of England. In this they found themselves at one with 
the Leyden group who had come to these shores and who had 
separated only from what they regarded as a perverted Church 
of England. So all the churches of early Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut were organised on the same basis which had been adopted 
by the Plymouth Pilgrims: a covenant, not a creed, as a basis of 
membership, and a pastor ordained by the congregation. The 
Salem church’s original covenant reads: “We covenant with the 
Lord and with one another and so bind ourselves in the plans of 
God to work together in all His ways according as He is pleased 
to reveal Himself unto us in His blessed word of truth’ (Fagley, 
The Congregational Churches, p. 12; Pilgrim Press, Revised edition, 
1938). While the Congregational churches of Colonial New 

England were mainly recruited from Puritan settlements, and 

resembled the Church of England in that they were the established 

- church of ‘standing order’, the influence of the covenant idea 

upon them has been determinative. To this day, the basis of the 

American Congregational churches is a covenant freely entered 

into ‘with the Lord and with one another’, and solemnly renewed 

from time to time at the Communion Table. In this covenant, the 
rights of each individual conscience are recognised; but an 

ordained ministry of the Word is maintained for the direction of 
consciences. 

American Congregationalists have gone through many impor- 
tant developments. They were staunch Calvinists at the start; 
their first formal doctrine declaration, the “Cambridge Platform’, 
expresses general approval of the Westminster Confession. In the 
‘Great Awakening’ under Jonathan Edwards and George White- 
field, their preaching took on a pronouncedly evangelical tone, 
and they became from this time increasingly a missionary Church. 
Later, after the Unitarian controversy had considerably weakened 
their unity, their theology was powerfully restated by Horace 
Bushnell, whose emphasis upon Christian education foreshadowed 
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many fruitful educational ventures on the part of the denomina- 
tion. Always concerned with public questions, Congregationalists 
have been leading advocates of the social gospel movement in 
recent times; and their stress upon the independence of the local 
congregation has not prevented their being zealous advocates of 
church unity. In the Kansas City declarations of 1913, their 
distinctive polity and their attitude toward church unity are both 
made clear: | 


We believe in the freedom and responsibility of the indivi- 
dual soul, and the right of private judgment. We hold to the 
autonomy of the local church and its independence of all 
ecclesiastical control. We cherish the fellowship of the churches, 
united in district, state and national bodies, for counsel and 
co-operation in matters of common concern. : 

While affirming the liberty of our churches and the validity 
of our ministry, we hold to the unity and catholicity of the 
Church of Christ, and will unite with all its branches in hearty 
co-operation; and will earnestly seek, so far as in us lies, that 
the prayer of our Lord for his disciples may be answered, that 
‘they all may be one’ (Fagley, op. cit.). 


In 1924 the Evangelical Protestant Church of North America 
was received into the fellowship of the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, In 1931 the National Council merged with 
the General Convention of the Christian Church to form the 
General Council of the Congregational Christian Churches. The 
new tradition was itself a merger of three separate movements: 
that led by James O’Kelley, a “Republican Methodist’ of North 
Carolina (1793), that led by Abner Jones, a Vermont Baptist 
(1801), and that led by Barton W. Stone and other independent 
Presbyterians in Kentucky (1804). All three movements, becom- 
ing aware that they stood upon a common platform, ‘the right 
of every individual before and with God’, began in 1817 to hold 
general conventions. While no formal creed has ever been 
adopted, and the organisation is deliberately left rather loose, six 
main ‘Principles’ are acknowledged by the Christians: ‘(1) Christ 
the only Head of the Church, (2) the Bible alone a sufficient rule 
of faith and practice, (3) Christian character the only basis of 
membership, (4) the right of every member to the interpretation 
of scripture for his own life, (5) “Christian’’ a sufficient name for 
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the followers of Christ, (6) the union of all followers of Christ’ 
(Coffin, A Brief Outline History of the Christian Church, quoted in 
Fagley, op. cit., pp. 119-36). These principles were found to be 
so harmonious with Congregational principles and practice— 
the ‘covenant’ basis, the stress upon individual conscience, and the 
love of Christian unity—that the union of the two denominations 
presented no great difficulties. If the pending union with the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church in the U.S.A. is consummated, 
an even richer variety of traditions will be bound together in one 
communion. 

The following answers to the Questionnaire represent a digest 
of three sets of answers prepared respectively by the Rev. Douglas 
Horton, by Prof. Matthew Spinka, and by the author of this 
statement. 


Digest of Answers to the Questionnaire on “The Church’ 


1. Christ was the mediator through whom God established His 
Church in history. First choosing the Twelve to be the nucleus 
of a new Israel, He afterward guided the growth of this nucleus 
into the Church Universal, by His living Spirit. Both in the 
society of the first disciples and in the subsequent development 
of the Church, the common bond has been loyalty and obedience 
to the Founder, and communion with God through Him. 


2. We find the Congregational polity taught and practised in 
the New Testament churches, although not exclusively. Other 
denominations are similarly related to other elements in New 
Testament doctrine and practice. We do not consider it essential 
to copy the New Testament churches, but rather to face our 
modern problems of church polity under the guidance of the 
same divine Spirit that led the Early Church. 


3. The Church is a fellowship of those who love God as He 
reveals Himself in Jesus Christ. Since God in Christ invites 
repentant sinners to come unto Him, holiness is not a precondition 
of membership. Ideally, God alone admits to or excludes from 
membership. It is our practice to admit or exclude by democratic 
procedures, instituted by the local church, asking only whether 
the person under consideration shows that he loves God, seif- 
_ revealed in Christ, and is ready to keep his pledge of ‘devotion 
to God and... brotherly fellowship toward all other members 
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of the church’. Although it is the local church which exercises 
(under God) these powers of admission or exclusion, the fellow- 
ship to which Christians are admitted is more than local or 
temporal. It has its members in all ages and all lands, on earth 
and in heaven. Our Church affirms a ‘continuity of the present- 
day church with Christians in ages past, and a feeling of kinship 
with all the great souls . . . whose life manifested the workings 
of the same divine Spirit which sustains us’. 


4. The Church is the continuation of the Incarnation, and a 
fellowship of those who are ruled by the Spirit of Christ, but it 
is also a voluntary society, since in it the will of God and that of 
man are in co-operation. Thus the ‘compact’ or ‘covenant’ on 
which historic Congregationalism has laid so much stress is at 
once a ‘social contract’ between the covenanting members and an 
acknowledgment of a common allegiance to Christ which gives 
this social bond a specifically Christian meaning. As members of 
a congregation we choose to be loyal to one another because we 
simultaneously choose to be loyal to God and His Christ; but we 
recognise that before we chose Him, He chose us, and com- 
missioned us to continue His work in the world—contingent upon 
our voluntary acceptance of the commission. 


5. The essential points in the message of the Church are: pro- 
clamation of the character of God, whose reconciling love for 
_ sinners was revealed in Jesus Christ; expression of our answering 
love for Him in worship and in work; faith, freedom, and fellow- 
ship in the service of His loving and holy will. (See the Con- 
gregational Christian pamphlet on “The Nature and Function of 
the Church’.) 


6. The Church is in the world (not wholly of it) as the vehicle 
of God’s redemption of the world. She must not love worldly 
things, but must love the world as God loves it, giving her sons 
for its redemption as He gave His. The Church is independent 
of the State but concerned that the State should be Christian (that 
is, give its citizens opportunity to lead the good life) and she is 
bound to express this concern through appropriate blame or 
praise, while at the same time she goes far beyond the State in 
her endeavour to redress inequities, reclaim wrongdoers, and 
serve the deep, unacknowledged needs of the people. The King- 
dom. of God—the world as it would be if it were committed to 
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the love of God—already exists in the hearts of true Christians, 
and the Church is devoted to its extension. The Church is there- 
fore not only ‘an end in itself, but also the school of preparation 
for the Kingdom, charged with the spiritual and moral develop- 
ment of men and nations, and the inspiration of faith, prayer and 
hope in and for God’s full and final realisation of the Kingdom 
here on earth and in the eternal world’. 


7. The continuity of the true Church of Christ is maintained 
in innumerable ways, all of them expressions of the continuation 
of the Incarnation; that is, expressions of God’s unflagging love 
for men and presence among them. Especially, in proclaiming the 
Word of God as revealed through Jesus Christ, in administering 
the sacraments ordained by Him, and in faithfully adhering to 
‘the succession of apostolic faith and life in the cause of Christ, 
as passed from one generation of Christians to another’. Less 
concerned than some denominations with the maintaining of 
unbroken, institutional continuity, we are greatly concerned to 
preserve our continuity with those prophetic moments in the 
history of the Church when she has cast off corruption and 
renewed her strength in the Spirit of Christ. 


8. Having begun as Calvinist, we have gradually, within the 
past century, developed into a theologically liberal communion; 
and having begun with an emphasis upon the independence of 
the local church, have come to place greater stress upon the other 
cardinal principle of early Congregationalism, namely, the fellow- 
ship of the churches, as seen in the organisation of the National 
Council in 1871. In the field of worship, practice has tended to 
move in the ‘Catholic’ (liturgical) direction. We have recently 
been through a period of great indefiniteness, both in thought 
and in practice, leaving the laity without clear guidance. But there 
has been a stirring of new life and a recovery of perspective in 
the last decade, which brings us to-day much closer to our 
brethren of a century ago than to our own pre-war selves. 


9. The Congregational Christian Churches find their distinc- 
tion in not being distinctive. They stress their continuity with the 
other denominations rather than their differences. They like to 
be thought of as a kind of interdenominational denomination. 
Through the generations they have worked out a system in which 
freedom and fellowship are both conserved. They stress the 
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spiritual freedom of each believer in formulating and expressing 
his faith, though holding in all essentials to the faith of the Church 
as expressed in the New Testament; and equally, they stress the 
spiritual competence of the individual congregation of believers, 
although they ‘gladly accord others the liberty we claim for 
ourselves’. In a word, the Congregational Christian Churches 
have a passion for unity without uniformity which gives them 
special significance for the Ecumenical Movement. None is more 
convinced of the possibility and need of Christian unity, none 
more sceptical of the desirability of uniformity. Perhaps they need 
especially to learn to appreciate the value of regular ways of 
doing things, clear-cut traditional ways of phrasing their con- 
victions—provided only that such regulations and traditions do 
not become sacrosanct, or ends in themselves. Let that happen, 
and they will flame again into revolt, in the name of the free 
Spirit that giveth life. 


4. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF CANADA 
AND UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 
* 


RICHARD DAVIDSON and WILLIAM BARCLAY 
concurring 


I. History of the Church 

A hundred years ago there were many Presbyterian bodies in the 
British Dominions lying to the north of the United States. But 
a desire for union had already reduced the number (from 1817 
on), and continued to reduce it so that in 1867 there were just 
four. Similarly the Methodist bodies drew together and for some 
time before 1884 there were just four. 

The Dominion of Canada was formed in 1867 by the unification 
of the British Dominions (except Newfoundland). The unification 
of the Churches followed. By 1875 the Presbyterians in Canada 
were one body; by 1884 the Methodists were one. 

The Congregational Union of Canada was formed in 1906. The 
Congregationalists of Canada were a small group; Presbyterians 
and Methodists together outnumbered them by twenty-five to 
one. On the other hand Presbyterians and Methodists were of 
almost equal strength. 
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The movement (beginning in 1902) to unite these three bodies 
into one was approved by many Presbyterians. The result was, 
however, that when union did take place in 1925 fully a third of 
the Presbyterians declined to enter the United Church. There are, 
therefore, two Churches to-day. This statement might have been 
prepared by either body for itself; actually it has been prepared 


in collaboration. 


Il. Introduction to the Statement of Doctrine 


The following paragraphs (in Section III) are not so much a 
transcript of official doctrine as an attempt to make intelligible 
to Christian people of other communions how Canadian Pres- 
byterians and United Churchmen actually think about the 
Church. The statement is made within the Reformed tradition, 
but it strives to be ecumenical in outlook. 

We recognise that other Churches, not of the Reformed and 
Presbyterian tradition, are true Churches of God, and we believe 
that our attitude toward other communions is not an unimportant 
part of our doctrine of the Church. 

We recognise that while some of the sentences in Section III 
are held de fide, others may be little more than descriptions of one 
form. of healthy church life. They have not been, and are not 
to-day, held with equal vigour and determination. This also is 
part of our doctrine of the Church. 

We recognise that in practice a good deal of inadequate teaching 


— possibly even erroneous teaching —in regard to Church, 


ministry, and sacraments is tolerated, in the sense that a minister 
whose teaching is defective is not brought to trial in an eccle- 
siastical court. 

We are aware that negative inferences may be drawn from 
some of the sentences in the statement of Doctrine (Section III) 
which we should repudiate. But the statement had to be short. 
We have therefore made affirmations that look to the centre 
of the circle where Christ is, full of grace and truth. The Church 
is the Society of Jesus. We believe that the primary, and most 
useful, affirmations are made in relation to the centre, not in 
relation to the circumference. Qualifying statements relating to 
the circumference (e.g. who is in and who is out) must be sub- 
ordinate. 
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III Statement of the Doctrine 
(Numerals refer to the Questionnaire on “The Church’) 

1. The Church is the whole company of the redeemed of all 
ages and all peoples. 

2. The Church exists in the world as a visible society of men. 

3. The Church is founded in the redemptive purpose of God. 
He prepared for the appearance ‘of the Church in time by His 
gracious dealings with Israel, so that the Church is the new Israel. 
The new Israel is continuous with the old Israel. 

4. The Church was brought into existence through Jesus 
Christ who willed a new Israel. The work of Jesus Christ made 
so great a difference that God’s dealings with the old Israel soon 
fell under the general category of praeparatio evangelica (1, 3). 

5. When Christ calls men into fellowship with Himself He 
calls them by the same act into fellowship with one another in 
Him. The Church is not just a society of like-minded men 
associating themselves together. 

6. The Church is the Body of Christ, and lives by His Spirit 
dwelling in her members (2, 4, 7). 


7. As the Body of Christ the Church is the organ in the world 
of Christ’s mind and redemptive will. She is called to the worship 
of God, to the proclamation of the everlasting Gospel, to the 
loving service of mankind, and to the care and nurture of her 
members (3, 4, 5, 6). 

8. It is in the fellowship of the Church, the household and 
family of God, that the Christian man is nurtured, protected, and 
disciplined, so that he may come to the full stature of manhood 
ine Christ: (25°34, 5)- 

9. The Church is one, holy, catholic, apostolic: one, in that all 
are members of the one Body of which Christ is the Head; holy, 
in that she is indwelt and controlled by the Holy Spirit, and all 
her members are called to a life of holiness; catholic, in that she is 
called to prociaim the whole Gospel to mankind, and that in the 
admission to her fellowship there is no distinction of race, class, 
or sex; and apostolic, in that her life in every age is continuous 
with that of the first Apostolic company, and that she finds there 
the abiding norm and inspiration of her faith and life (3, s, 7). 


/ 10. The particular church is the local representative of the 


% 
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Church Catholic, and, through participation in the redemption . 
of Christ, mystically comprehends the whole, of which it is the 
local manifestation and expression. (4). 


11. The historic groups known as “Churches’ are called to share 
in the life of the whole Church, of all ages and all lands, entering 
freely into the full heritage of thought, worship and discipline, 


and living together in mutual confidence (2, 3, 7). 


12. The Reformers defined the marks of a true church (local 
or regional) as: (1) the pure preaching of the Word of God; 
(2) the administration of the sacraments according to Christ’s 
ordinance; and (3) discipline so administered that the evil sur- 
viving in believers is purged out and the good in them fostered 
and strengthened (2, 5, 7). 


13. That the Church may fulfil her calling in the world, God 
has given her the ministry, the scriptures and the sacraments. 
They are of divine appointment and are essential to her life. They 
are the chief organs of the Church’s unity, holiness, catholicity, 
and apostolicity (2, 4, 7). | 


14. God has appointed a ministry in His Church for the 
preaching of the Word, the administration of the sacraments, 
and the pastoral care of the people. The Church has authority, 
under Christ the Head, to ordain to the ministry by prayer and 
the laying-on of hands, those whom she finds, after due trial, to 
be called of God thereto. The New Testament witnesses to a 
manifold ministry; the Canadian Churches observe the parity of 
ministers, but would not necessarily deny that a threefold ministry 
may be of the bene esse of the Church. The New Testament 
knows no such clear differentiation among ministers as would 
suggest that only where there are three orders is there a true 
ministry of Christ (3, 4, 7). 

15. For the ordering of her life as a society in the world God 
has appointed a government in His Church, to be exercised, 
under Christ the Head, by ministers and representatives of the 
people (3, 4). 

16. The Word of God contained in the Scriptures was given 
to the Church as the rule of her faith and life. And the Church 
— is called (1) to teach her people what the Scriptures mean, setting 
it forth, in due proportion, in statements and definitions, (2) to 
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adjudicate in controversies, and (3) to affirm the truth and 
denounce error. 


17. God has appointed the sacraments as effectual means, 
through which, by visible signs appointed of God, Christ is 
exhibited in His saving love to those who receive them in faith. 
The sacraments of the New Testament are Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. Baptism is the sacrament of initiation into the 
Christian Society; at the Lord’s Table Christians are continually 
nourished, strengthened, and renewed (3, 4, 7). 


18. While the Church is invested with divine authority, yet it 
is recognised that the civil authority is of divine appointment also, 
and that obedience to rulers and governors is an elementary 
Christian duty. But if the civil power is exercised in a way that is 
contrary to the clear command of God and thus denies its origin 
and true end, then it becomes a Christian duty to challenge and 
resist the usurpation; for God is to be obeyed above and before 


all else (6). 


5. DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
* 


WINFRED E. GARRISON 


Disciples of Christ have no official theology and therefore no 
formulated doctrine of the Church which can be regarded as a 
standard of orthodoxy. Some of the terms used in the Question- 
naire are foreign to their usual vocabulary. The best that can be 
done in answering the questions is to indicate what the writer 
believes, on the basis of a study of their literature and a lifelong 
acquaintance with their work and participation in it, to be their 
attitudes in regard to the issues here presented. 


1. Disciples generally hold that the Church came into existence 
on the day of Pentecost. This is not to deny that there was a 
‘people of God’ under the earlier dispensation, or that the coming 
of Christ was the realisation of a Messianic expectation, or that 
the Law and Prophets constituted a significant preparation. All 
these things are parts of the total history of God’s dealings with 
men, the redemptive process and the Kingdom of God; but they 
are not parts of the history of the Christian Church, which is 
specifically based upon the life, teaching, death and resurrection 
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of Jesus Christ. Since these facts about Jesus Christ, including His 
death, are essential parts of the content of Christian faith, which 
in turn is essential to the existence of a Christian Church, it would 
be more accurate to say that Disciples consider Christ the founda- 
tion rather than the founder of the Church. (‘Other foundation 
can no man lay... .’ (I Cor. 3. 11), ‘a chief cornerstone’ (I Peter 
2. 6).) 

Nevertheless, most Disciples would answer Yes to the question, 
Did Christ found the Church? It was His expectation and 
intention that there should be a Church. Presumably He gave 
His Apostles some instructions as to its nature and perhaps its 
structure. It has generally been held that the teachings and actions 
of the Apostles, as related to the formation of the Church, so 
evidently represent the mind of Christ that they are to be received 
as normative. 


2. It has been the historic claim of Disciples of Christ (as of 
many other bodies) that their polity and practice are essentially a 
‘restoration of primitive Christianity’ as recorded in the New 
Testament. While the Roman Catholic Church claims to per- 
petuate primitive Christianity uncorrupted (though with its 
germinal truths and cultus properly developed), and practically 
every reformer has sought to restore what seemed to him the 
essential features of a lost primitive purity, Disciples of Christ 
have so generally made ‘restoration’ their slogan that many of 
them do not know that anybody else ever thought of it before 
Barton W. Stone and Alexander Campbell. The extent to which _ 
there wasan exact pattern to be restored has been the occasion ofno 
little internal controversy among them and of one major division. 

Some have held, and an increasing number now hold, that the 
New Testament does not reflect a uniform type of church 
organisation. But generally they have regarded congregational 
independency as supported by Apostolic teaching and precedent, 
and quite unanimously they have denied any such authority for 
either a presbyterial or an episcopal form of government. The 
unity of the Church, which they have always sought to stress 
and if possible restore, has always been conceived as a unity of 
spirit and purpose, of devotion to a common Master, of voluntary | 
co-operation in carrying on His work, and of free fellowship 
among all His disciples; never as an organisational unity held 
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together by submission to the authority of any body of general 
officials or higher clergy, or even of any democratically based 
general organisation exercising control over the constituent con- 
gregations. 


3. Even the most rigid and conservative Disciples of Christ 
have never thought of the Church as limited to their own com- 
munion, but have considered it as including all who, throughout 
the ages, have sought to follow Christ and have allied themselves 
with any group that claimed to be Christian. Their constant plea 
for the union of all Christians has carried the implication that the 
members of the divided Church were Christians and that the 
separated communions were genuine, though erring and frag- 
mented, parts of the one Church. This implication has been 
recognised and, with negligible exceptions, universally accepted. 
It has been a familiar and standard statement that ‘Disciples of 
Christ are neither the Church nor a Church, but are a movement 
within the Church’. The phrase, ‘Our movement’, is their own 
most common designation for the whole group; ‘our church’ is 
never used in that sense by those even moderately well informed. 


As a movement within the Church, the purpose has been to 
promote the reunion of the divided Church by restoring and 
practising what are believed to be the original and simple con- 
ditions of admission to Christian. fellowship—i.e. faith in Jesus 
Christ as Son of God and Saviour, repentance of past sins, and 
the Baptism (immersion) of the penitent believer. There has been 
no disposition to ‘damn the unimmersed’, even though they have 
not generally (not at all until recently) been admitted to member- 
ship. They have, if otherwise qualified, been regarded as Christians 
and brothers in Christ, even if not admissible as members of a 
movement to unite the Church on the basis indicated. 


In recent years there have come to be many Disciples—a grow- 
ing and influential minority—who think that Baptism should be 
regarded as in the category of ‘opinion’, since competent and 
devout scholars with equal access to the same historical data 
actually do have different opinions as to the mind of Christ on 
this subject, and who would therefore leave Baptism to the 
option of the individual. Others, who would not do this, are fully 
persuaded that it should be left to the individual congregation 
without prejudice to the unity of the fellowship. 
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4. The Church is held to be a voluntary society in the sense 
that it should include in its membership only those who volun- 
tarily join it. This does not mean that the Church was brought 
into existence by the will of man. Disciples are averse to any 
conception or practice which would make the Church an institu- 
tion in which membership is gained by the accident of birth or 
by any process (such as the Baptism of infants) in which the 
person concerned is not a participant by his own conscious choice, 
or a society—whether or not State sponsored—which is presumed 
to be coextensive with the total community. Though opposed to 
sectarianism and ardent for unity, their view of the Church is 
distinctly in accordance with Troeltsch’s ‘sect-type church’, 
composed of those who have made a personal commitment to 
Christ and His cause, in contrast with the more inclusive ‘church- 
type church’. The Christian nurture which it is the duty of parents 
and of the Church to give to the young is viewed as preparing 
the young to make their own personal commitment to Christ 
_and thus become members of the Church rather than as implying 
their prior membership. 

If the definition of the Church as ‘a continuation of the incarna- 
tion’ were used at all—as it is not, though I think there would be 
no objection to it unless perhaps on the ground that it sounds like 
a fourth-century (or later) rather than a first-century definition— 
it would be understood as a figure of speech. Like such phrases 
as ‘the body of Christ’, ‘members of his body’, and ‘the head of 
the body, the Church’ (I Cor. 12. 27; Eph. 4. 12, 5. 30; Col. r. 
18), it would be regarded as a vivid, but figurative, expression 
of the intimate spiritual relation between the living Christ and 
His disciples in and through the Church. 3 


5. The message and mission of the Church are a projection of 
the message and mission of Christ. The function of the Church 
is to strengthen Christians in faith and character, to go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, and to pro- 
mote the realisation of the Kingdom of God by all means within 
its power. In this area, the ideas and attitudes of Disciples of Christ 
do not differ in principle from those of other Christian bodies. 


6. Disciples do not, in general, take a pessimistic view of the 
world. The Church is an institution ordained by God to minister 
His grace to men. Since “God so loved the world’, it seems not 
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too much to hope that eventually the world’s evil ways may be 
changed into the ways of Christ. The Church as such has no 
relation to the State, except that it exists in areas in which States 
constitute the political organisation of society, and the members 
of the Church also owe allegiance to the State. If the Church 
Wishes to own property, to become an employer, or otherwise 
to function as a secular corporation, it must do these things under 
the laws of the civil government. Neither its divine origin nor 
its sacred function can give to its human officers and agents any 
claim to a right to carry on secular operations independently of 
the State—even under the plea that these operations are essential 
to the discharge of its spiritual ministry. But the message of the 
Church includes a message of human freedom from every form 
of tyranny which infringes the rights and violates the dignity of 
man; and where such human freedom exists, the Church also will 
be free. | 

The Church is an agency for the promotion of the Kingdom 
of God. 


7. The concept of historical continuity is not deemed im- 
portant. Any group of followers of Christ may constitute a 
congregation, or local church, which will be an authentic part 
of the Church. Its claim to be a genuine part of the true Church 
is not invalidated by any lack of continuous ecclesiastical lineage. 
The only form of ‘apostolic succession’ that is deemed meaningful 
is that which is gained by saying essentially what the Apostles 
_ said and doing what the Apostles did. 


8. The answer to this question is partly implicit in what has 
been said under 2 and 3. In general, there has been a movement 
away from the conception of an authoritative pattern in detail 
for the Church and from an almost exclusive emphasis upon 
evangelism under the formula of ‘faith, repentance and baptism’, 
and toward a more fraternal co-operation with those who do 
not accept this formula in the sense in which Disciples have 
understood it. The watchword of ‘restoration’ has gained a more 
spiritual, more ethical, and less rigid meaning in the minds of 
many. 


9. Disciples of Christ have emphasised, with varying success, 
the possibility of Christian fellowship and church union on a very 
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simple and non-credal basis of agreement. Their distinction 
between ‘faith’ and ‘opinion’ (relegating to the latter category 
most of the dogmas about which theological controversy has 
raged) has made for unity with liberty for diverse views. They 
have not been free from the fault of treating some of their own 
opinions as though they were articles of faith. They have too 
much ignored the Christian heritage from the ages between the 
first century and the nineteenth. They have been so fiercely 
democratic and individualistic (or congregational) that they still 
have much to learn about effective co-operation among them- 
selves and wider fellowship with the Christian world. 


6. BAPTIST CHURCHES 
ok 


W. O. CARVER 


The Questionnaire which defines the structure of this paper is cast 
in a vocabulary not in common use among Baptists; and it implies 
ideas which Baptists characteristically and historically do not 
accept. Its approach to the concept of the Church is in conflict 
with that approach which accounts for the rise and growth of 
the Baptist denomination in the modern history of Christianity. 
Specifically the apparent connotation of the substantive term of 
the Questionnaire, Church, while rather ambiguous, indicates 
clearly the point at which Baptists differ from their Protestant 
brethren, as from the Roman and Orthodox Churches, the 
_ difference on which they justify their separate existence within 
the Christian following and on which rests their conviction of 
duty to maintain their witness to their brethren and to mankind. 

In answering the questions proposed a Baptist must use utmost 
care that his answers may have the same meaning for non-Baptists 
that they have for Baptists. The vocabularies of the different 
member groups of the Baptist fellowship, within let us say the 
Baptist World Alliance, will show variations, but there is essential 
agreement among them all concerning the central and basic 
beliefs and practices. No Southern Baptist speaks of ‘the Southern 
Baptist Church’, although ‘the Baptist Church’ did occur some- 
what freely among all Baptists until a hundred years ago and 
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was used by Southern Baptists upon occasion up to fifty years 
ago, as it continues rather frequent in the Baptist vocabulary 
elsewhere. 

Baptists (especially Southern Baptists) usually do not use the 
term ‘Church’ to signify organised Christianity as a whole, 
although this usage may be increasing; and many of them are 
not too familiar with its use to designate the entire body of 
spiritual followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. In general we all 
recognise three proper uses of the word ‘Church’ and think all 
other uses more or less misleading and dangerous for the true 
understanding of ‘our most holy faith’. These uses are: 


(1) The whole number of spiritual, regenerate believers, con- 
stituting ‘the Body of Christ’ in this world, expounded particu- 
larly in Ephesians. This Church, for Baptists, is not, and cannot 
be, ecclesiastically organised; and it has no local seat nor any 
administrative human head or headship. 


(2) The organised church, the functioning body of Christian 
believers, which should always be limited to a community in 
which convenient assembling and functioning are possible. It is 
a democratic body under the recognised authority and headship 
of its Lord and Saviour. 


(3) The abstract, generic use of the term, as the church, the 
school, the state, the court, etc. 

It will thus be seen that the organised Church as an institution 
is not for Baptists primary but secondary, functional and instru- 
mental. It was intended to be, and exists as, the functioning 
agency of the Kingdom of God on earth and of its gospel. Ideally 
it should concretely and socially embody the universal spiritual 
Church as the Body of Christ in each community. It is the de- 
clarative agency of that power but has no direct saving authority 
or power. It proclaims salvation and offers it to man in the name 
of the Redeemer; it does not definitively administer or withhold 
salvation. It has no vicarious mediatorial function, but is com- 
mitted to the proclamation of the complete, exclusive priesthood 
and sacrifice of Jesus Christ as the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world. Baptists thus find no place in, and no place 
for, any hierarchy and no saving value in any sacrament. The 
ministry is functional rather than organic. There is no basic 
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distinction of clergy and laity. We do not use the term ‘clergy’ 
nor have ‘orders’ in the ministry. We provide pastors (‘elders’, 
including teachers and administrators) and deacons in each con- 
gregation under the lead of the Holy Spirit; and set them apart 
for these functions by prayer and quite generally by the laying-on 
of hands. Each church is under obligation to provide for itself 
such other serving functions as may be required (I Cor. 12). We 
recognise the general ministry of apostles (missionaries), prophets 
and evangelists (as in Eph. 4. 11) who function in the extension 
of the Gospel beyond local churches, while pastor-teachers lead 
in the growth and work of the organised Church. 

In the light of these basic ideas the answers to the Questionnaire — 
are given and are to be understood. Where the universal, spiritual 
Body is intended the word is written in this paper with capital 
initial C, Church; for the organised body with the small c, church. 
The section numerals parallel those in the Questionnaire. 


I 


Christ ‘founded’ the Church (z) in the sense that by the spiritual 
changes which He wrought in those whom He accepted as His 
followers they became for Him a continuous body through whom 
He would express and carry forward His redeeming work, and 
thereby would construct what Paul calls “a new humanity’ (see 
II Cor. 5.17; Rom. 6. 4; Eph. 2. 11-22.); (2) in the sense that He 
prepared a limited group to constitute the first organic unit of 
that series of churches through which the work of the Gospel 
and the promotion of the Kingdom of God would be carried 
_ forward in His name. These men He probably did not formally 
organise into a church; but under the leadership of the Holy 
Spirit after His ascension they gradually developed their limited 
organisation through which to discharge their functions; and as 
their work prospered similar churches were brought about in each 
community where the Gospel took root. 


II 


Baptists consider that their present form of church organisation 
in principle, as in purpose, reproduces essentially the New Testa- 
ment doctrine and practice. Each such church definitely under- 
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takes to do this and believes that it measurably does represent on 
the organisational side and in its spiritual purpose the mind of 
Christ and the way of the first Christians. ) 

The Baptist position is not based on belief that literal following 
of New Testament practice is necessary, but on the conviction 
that essential Christian experiences and purposes require this type 
of institution and practice. We can see that the New Testament 
yields some basis for the claims of each of the three types of 
church organisation. Among these the congregational type seems 
to us not only to be the characteristic and clearly the general form, 
but also to be the form which embodies the central and essential 
concepts of the Christian faith. , 

In the early churches all believers in a given city and its depen- 
dent community were united in a single organisational unit with 
as many places of worship and work as wisdom indicated; and 
with a plurality of ‘elders’ in each such church. Modern Baptists 
do not in practice follow exactly this example, but rather aim 
at the complete autonomy and independence of each worshipping 
and functional group; seeking co-operation among these units in 
associations, conventions, or councils. Baptists have no ‘church 
courts and no superior organisation that has any authority or 
control over the ‘local church’ except as advisory, and as an agency 
for voluntary co-operation. 

For purposes of fellowship and of co-operation in many lines 
of work Baptists unite, primarily as individuals but also as 
churches, in territorial groupings designated ‘associations’ or 
‘conventions. Like the churches each of these combinations is 
autonomous. They are in no proper sense ecclesiastical bodies but 
are prudential and practical. In larger combinations we have the 
Northern and Southern Baptist Conventions and two National 
Conventions of Negro Baptists and still other smaller conventions 
for one or another reason maintaining distinct groupings. In other 
countries the Baptists usually combine similarly in ‘councils’ or, 
especially when they have derived from American missionary 
activity, they use the name and methods of the convention. 

The Baptist World Alliance is a voluntary autonomous fellow- 
ship of Baptists of all countries. It is for fellowship, for mutual 
encouragement and counsel, and to cultivate unity of experience, 
sentiment, conviction and belief, and practice throughout the 
world. 
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In all these general bodies the complete autonomy and inde- 
pendence of the local body are jealously preserved. 


III 


‘As a fellowship’ Baptists believe that the Church is entered 
by the experience of regeneration wrought by the Holy Spirit in 
connection with repentance and faith on the part of each believer. 
The Church is thus ‘a fellowship of saints to which only saints 
are admitted’, but this admission is exclusively the function of 
the Holy Spirit. It includes all who have had this experience, 
without any reference to the particular ‘communion’ with which 
they are identified. It does not strictly and actually include ‘all 
who name Christ’s name’, for some of these may be mistaken 
about their experience and some may have inadequate experiences 
or even impure motives in claiming that name. In a general way, 
most Baptists would agree that this Church includes the saints in 
heaven, which would mean also the saints—by no means all the 
people—of the Old Covenant. Most Baptists believe that none 
is ever eliminated from the membership of this Church, once 
he has been brought into it through the believing experience. 
All believers are under primary obligation to take membership 
in an organised church. 

Into the organised church, Baptists receive those, only, who 
have made a credible profession of faith in Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Saviour. These are admitted by vote of the church in each 
individual case. After this vote and by its authority they are 
baptised (immersed according to the pattern set out in Romans 
6. 1-4, etc.) and thereby come into full fellowship and member- 
ship. If they prove unworthy, or if they express a determined 
wish not to continue in this fellowship, ‘the hand of fellowship 
is withdrawn from them’, also by vote of the body. It is our ideal 
that the organised church should include in its membership all 
believers in its community and thus be identical locally with the 
Church. Since the Church is not organised as a whole these 
churches are not in our way of speaking ‘branches of the Church’. 
This term, ‘branches’, is not in the Baptist ecclesiological voca~ 
bulary. i 

Ifa member of a Baptist church unites with a church of another 
denomination ‘the hand of church fellowship is withdrawn’, not 
‘the hand of Christian fellowship’ as in the case of those excluded 
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for unworthy life. If a member in good standing reports to his 
church a desire to join a church of another denomination and 
requests it, a letter of commendation will usually be given to the 
receiving church, but ‘the hand of church fellowship’ will still 
‘be withdrawn’, for the reason assigned. The record will show 
the facts. 


IV 


Our denomination stresses the conception of the church as ‘a 
voluntary society for carrying on the work of Christ’, but we 
would insist that it is more than a ‘merely voluntary’ society for 
it is a creation of the Holy Spirit and locally the body of Christ. 
It is limited to those who have experienced the grace of salvation 
and who seek the fellowship under the constraint of the Spirit 
of Jesus. 

We exalt the ideal that the church is ‘a fellowship ruled by the 
Spirit of Christ’. Each church has a covenant which begins by 
recognising that the grace of God has brought us into salvation 
and into this fellowship. It goes on to commit the members to 
- mutual care, to faithful living and to the maintenance and exten- 
sion of the pure Gospel. 

As a rule we do not think of the church as a local ‘continuation 
of the Incarnation’. Nor do most Baptists conceive of the Church 
(the entire body of believers) as the “continuation of the Incarna- 
tion’. But it is the conviction of an increasing number of us that 
this is a thoroughly scriptural and highly important way of 
conceiving of the Church. Those of us who accept and emphasise 
this thought believe ourselves to be in important accord with the 
conception of Paul in Ephesians and Colossians, and with the less 
clear and developed idea of the Book of Hebrews; and that this 
conception derives from Jesus Christ Himself. 

For both the Church and the churches, the guide is the New 
Testament, interpreted and applied by the members under the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit, who, since Pentecost, incorporates 
Himself in the Church and in the churches in order thereby to 
realise on earth the continuing life of the Christ. 


V 


The ‘most essential feature of the message of the Church’ (i.e. 
of all Christians and of the churches) is the will of God in Christ 
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Jesus concerning man in his need and in his possibilities by re- 
demption; concerning the Kingdom of God and the glory of 
God in that Kingdom. The most essential thing in its mission is 
to proclaim the Kingdom of God as His purpose and demand, 
and the grace of God for redemption, sanctification and righteous- 
ness in individual men and thereby in the community of man- 
kind. All of this centres in the affirmation that “God was (and is) 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself ...and having 
committed unto us the word of the reconciliation’. The mission 
of the Church, as of the churches, is thus to win men through 
the Gospel and to develop them in the understanding and in the 
realisation of the full meaning of their ‘high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus’. 


VI 


(z) In relation to the world the Church (churches) is in it but 
not of it. By, and in the measure of, the Holy Spirit’s use of it, 
the business of a church is ‘to convict the world with reference to 
sin, with reference to righteousness, and with reference to judg- 
ment’. Christians individually and in church groups should always 
come to the world as the prophets of God, declaring by their 
very presence and in their message the judgment, the mercy, and 
the truth of God. Thus they should be ‘the light of the world’ 
and ‘the salt of the earth’. 


(2) In relation to the State, the Church (its members and the 
churches) should recognise the State as a necessary and divinely 
sanctioned institution for public order and welfare. We believe 
_ in the separate functions and the absolute separation and inde- 
pendence each from the other, of the church and the State as 
institutions. In civil matters the State has a sphere of proper 
authority which the individual and the church should respect and 
honour. In the realm of religion the individual and the church 
must claim freedom from interference by the State. The State 
must neither control nor support the church; nor hinder its free 
functioning in the realm of the spiritual life and religious relations; 
the church must give ethical and moral support to the State, 
contributing to good citizenship but not seeking or accepting 
control over the State. The churches, individually and in proper 
combined expression, by challenge and in judgment, should serve 
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as ethical conscience for the common life of society, including the 
State. 


(3) It is the business of the Church (Christians and churches) 
continuously to proclaim the Kingdom of God; to exhibit in 
their individual and their corporate lives the principles and the 
power of that Kingdom; to function continuously as the agency 
of the Kingdom in its interpretation and in the expanding of its 
Gospel to all people. It should proclaim and exhibit and urge the 
righteousness, the justice and the love of God in all human 
relations, individual and corporate. | 


VII 


We believe that ‘the continuity of the true Church of Christ’ 
is maintained by the continuous working of the Holy Spirit 
through the agencies of the Gospel in the winning and developing 
of believers in the Lord Jesus Christ who are committed to His 
lordship. The continuity of the true churches of Jesus Christ is, 
we believe, maintained by the continued grouping of believers 
after the manner and in the spirit of Christianity as revealed in 
the New Testament. With exceptions of minority groups at 
times, Baptists are not concerned about ecclesiastical institutional 
continuity, through ‘apostolic succession’, ‘orders of the ministry’, 
‘right administration of the sacraments’, or any other physical or 
tactual means. In the technical, ecclesiastical sense we reject all 
sacramentalism, while we understand that any material substance 
or institutions and all nature have a aplenty sacramental value 
for the believer. 

Our churches believe that they are maintaining this essential 
‘continuity of the true Church of Christ’ by faithfully preaching 
the Gospel and by loyally cherishing and administering the two 
ordinances which symbolise the essential facts and experiences of 
the Gospel. By Baptism Jesus has given us a sacred symbol which 
sets forth the ground of redemption through His death, burial 
and resurrection; the experience of salvation as death to sin and 
resurrection to newness of life; the hope of the consummation 
in the final ‘resurrection’ to the fullness of life eternal. The corner- 
stone of the Christian movement was laid in the opened grave: 
Baptism continuously advertises this essential fact. In the symbols 
of bread and wine the Lord has appointed that His followers shall 
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keep before themselves our dependence on Him for sustaining 
our spiritual life; the fact of communion of the saints as one body 
in Him; and by this ordinance “proclaim the Lord’s death till he 
come’. In this sense these physical symbols become sacred, 
‘sacramental’. 

We have ‘Confessions of Faith’ rather than ‘Creeds’. These 
serve as a basis of unity, as public statement of our understanding 
of our common Christianity, as a guide in defining and develop- 
ing experience and understanding. They are not authoritative and 
there is no authoritative form of such confession. 


VII! 


In the last hundred years there has been marked growth in the 
belief and practice of Christian missions among Baptists; extensive 
increase in our conviction of the importance of Christian educa- 
tion and of provision for achieving it; a corresponding and very 
great increase of interest in the training of its ministers and 
workers and membership; a gradually growing sense of ‘fellow- 
ship of all the saints’, and a distinct sharing in the more generous 
and appreciative attitude among all denominations toward 
Christians of other denominations. | 

There has always been variation in Baptist practice with refer- 
ence to receiving members who had been immersed under other 
than Baptist auspices, as profession of saving faith in Jesus Christ, 
some accepting them if convinced that the Baptism was with 
true gospel intent, others rejecting all such as ‘alien immersions’. 
There has been less difference in practice with reference to so- 
called ‘close communion’. Holding that immersion of a believer 
alone is true Baptism, and agreeing with almost all ‘churches’ that 
Baptism rightly precedes the Lord’s Supper, the large majority 
of Baptist churches a hundred years ago practised ‘close com- 
munion’. English Baptists more often allowed ‘open com- 

: ) 
munion’. 

During the century the rejection of ‘alien immersions’ has 
tended to diminish; and there has been an appreciable growth 
in “open communion’. There are two principal American “Con- 
fessions of Faith’. The older one (used but not formally approved 
and printed until 1742) closely follows the English Confession of 
1689, which in turn differed from the Westminster only as the 
Baptist conviction required. It approaches the organised churches 
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and the ordinances from the standpoint of the universal, spiritual 
Church, ‘which... may be called invisible’. It takes explicit 
account of the fact that all who have been called and have 
responded to the grace of God for salvation are ‘visible saints’ 
and under obligation to take membership in an organised church. 
It is not wholly clear as to the recognition of churches that hold 
to erroneous ideas and practices, as Baptists believed. The other 
(1832) defines them as ‘church ordinances’ and inculcates strictness 
in their observance. It ignores the universal Church. Except in 
isolated cases these differences are not tests of fellowship among 
Baptists, each church being free to determine its course. No 
Baptist church accepts other ‘modes’ ‘instead of immersion (bap- 
tism)’. Some churches, especially in England, receive persons so 
‘baptised’ as “without baptism’. The small number of churches 
in which such persons are accorded ‘full membership’ is probably 
increasing somewhat. The status of such members varies among 
the churches. 

There has been definite growth in the co-operation of the 
churches in associations, conventions, and other forms of common 
endeavour, thus growth in ‘eliciting, combining and directing the 
energies of the Baptist people’ in the meaning and work of the 
Gospel. In this way there has been marked progress in denomina- 
tional integration, consciousness of oneness and unifying fellow- 
ship. It is to be feared that in this growth there has been also a 
tendency to subordinate and obscure the spiritual and spontaneous 
nature of our religion in the direction of institutionalism, formal- 
ism, and externalism. The dangers of secularism always beset 
spiritual values. 


Ix 


The distinctive contribution of Baptists to ‘the Church Univer- 

sal’ is to be found in their insistence on the individual soul in 
relation to God, without human mediation of parent, priest, 
church, or sacrament, and in the conception of the entire eccle- 
siastical autonomy of the church. Their root belief and life prin- 
ciple has been and remains individualism and voluntarism in 
religious experience, relation and responsibility. They believe that 
the entire Gospel and programme of God in human history are 
based on the conception that God intends the individual to be 
the unit in His relation to mankind and deals immediately with 
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every soul. Out of this basic principle grows their insistence on 
voluntariness in ecclesiastical relation, without external restraint 
or compulsion, or interference with the individual or the church. 
Out of this understanding grows also the distinct Baptist con- 
tribution, as yet very far from being generally accepted in 
Christendom, of the entire separation of church and State, com- 
plete independence of the two institutions, with mutual helpful- 
ness between the two in the social order (see under vi). Baptists 
would not claim to be the exclusive representatives among 
denominations of any of these principles. They are convinced that 
the combination and consistency with which they have held them 
and their reasons for holding them, constitute a distinctive con- 
tribution to fellow Christians and to Christianity in its history. 
From some of our brethren in other porpmmunio’s, many 
Baptists could learn a more rounded and effective emphasis on 
worship, more orderliness and beauty in the physical aspects of 
our corporate life; a fuller ministry to leaders in the world’s life, 
providing always that we can give this ministry without neglect 
of ‘the common people’ to whom it has been our glory to minister 
the Gospel of salvation. Most of the churches of most of the 
‘Churches’, including our own, are class-conscious and function 
too largely as class churches. All of us can help one another in 
this respect. We Baptists could acquire more appreciation of the 
historic continuity of the Christian faith and life and recover the 
sense of community of all believers which we largely lost in the 
centuries of our struggles for freedom under the persecutions 
which were inflicted by Catholics and Protestants, and from which 
our people still suffer in some countries. 


7. THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
* 


WARREN W. SLABAUGH 


i 


Christ founded. the Church in the sense that He created a fellow- 
ship of men and women who had attached themselves to Him in 
faith, and this fellowship was perpetuated in the historical Church. 
He commissioned them to carry on the work of proclaiming the 
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Gospel, and He empowered them for the task by giving them the 
Spirit. Though He thought of the Church as primarily a spiritual 
organism, He was not unmindful of certain outward aspects of 
its corporate life. In the appointment of the Twelve He contem- 
plated activities beyond His lifetime and certain of His instructions 
had to do with this later period. He also instituted two sacraments. 


il 


The Brethren do not hold that one form of organisation is 
right to the exclusion of all others, but they have always insisted 
that their own organisation be simple, attempting to preserve the 
spirit of humility and service which marked the leadership of the 
Early Church. The only permanent officials are elders, ministers, 
and deacons, who are elected by the several congregations, and 
are inducted into office by the laying-on of hands. In the case of 
elders, this ceremony is called ordination. The polity of the 
Brethren tends to the Congregational type. There is a general 
conference, but its decisions are regarded as advisory rather than 
mandatory. * 

III 


The Church is the fellowship of the ‘Saints’, attached by bonds 
of devotion to their Lord and to one another. This fellowship 
exhibits a spirit of mutual respect which abolishes distinctions 
based on wealth, class or cultural advantage. Membership in the 
Church is based on the individual’s faith in Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, repentance from sin, and Baptism, and is marked by 
devotion, purity of life and service. In a broader sense, the Church 
includes the people of the Old Covenant who have fulfilled 
its conditions. The Church looks forward to its fulfilment in 
‘heaven’; the ‘invisible Church’ includes all who ‘die in the Lord’. 
The Church as a close-knit community has authority on earth 
from Christ to admit to its membership and to exclude from it. 

é 
IV 


Christ is the Lord of the Church, in that He founded it and is 
the source of its life. The attitude of the Church to Him is one of 
faith and obedience; faith in Him as Lord and Saviour, obedience 
to His commandments. The Church is more than a ‘voluntary 
association’; although men enter the Church by their own choice, 
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the impulse comes through the Holy Spirit, and thus, the whole 
process is a work of grace. The term ‘continuation of the incarna- 
tion’ is not a familiar phrase among the Brethren. Certainly the 
Church carries on the work of evangelism which Christ began, 
but it is only the channel of His redemptive power, and the 
authority does not pass to the Church but remains in Him. 


Vv 


The message of the Church is Jesus Christ, the perfect revelation 
of God to the world. It is a gospel of God’s redemptive grace, 
offered to all men in their sins, an offer of pardon and of acceptance 
into the family of God. The mission of the Church is to proclaim 
this message, a message of judgment and of salvation. The spoken 
message is to be reinforced by the influence of lives of purity and 
service, promoting the Kingdom of God in every area of human 
life with all the spiritual resources of the Church. 


VI 


(a) There is a line of cleavage between the Church and the 
world, based on the spiritual nature and higher ethics of the 
Church. Yet the world is the object of the concern of the Church. 
Christ commands His Church to make disciples of all the nations; 
His followers have caught something of His compassion for the 
lost, and desire to share their blessings with those who are outside. 
Though the Church is not of the world, it is ever seeking to win 
the world. 


(b) In the matter of Church and State, the Brethren have 
regarded the State as ‘having been ordained of God’. The State 
has its separate function, to set up and enforce regulations in the 
economic, political, ad material spheres of life. On the other 
hand, due to its insistence on separation of Church and State, and 
partly due to the influence of its pietistic background, the Brethren 
Church has, in the past, stood against participation in political 
matters, even advising against voting. As a pacifist Church 
throughout its history it has had to resist the demands of the 
State to support war. But it attempts to create character in its 
membership which makes for good citizenship and thus promotes 
in society those agencies which conserve human values. 
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(c) With regard to the Church and the Kingdom of God, the 
Church is both the end and the means. The spiritual values of the 
Kingdom begin to be realised in the Church, and in turn the 
Church is the means toward the realisation of the Kingdom in its 
ultimate fullness. 

VII 


The Brethren believe that the maintenance of the ‘continuity 
of the true Church of Christ’ is a spiritual process. Though they 
cannot claim ‘apostolic succession’ as understood by the Roman 
Church, they do claim that they are in the line of the successors 
of the apostles by preaching the Word and administering the 
sacraments. But this succession is not through the ordained 
ministry but through the brotherhood of believers in Christ, of 
which the ministers are the servants. 


Vill 


The Brethren have turned from the isolation which marked 
their history after the Revolutionary War to a larger participation 
in community life, and to more cordial relations with other 
denominations. They have revived an earlier interest in education, 
both secular and theological. The membership is no longer wholly 
rural. The Church is moving toward a paid and educated ministry. 
The Brethren stress less than formerly the control of the individual 
conscience by the Church, attempting to secure character and 
growth through fostering a spirit of devotion to Christ and 
the Church. They implemented their peace testimony in the 
last war by taking an active part in the promotion of Civilian 
Public Service for all conscientious objectors. 


IX 


The Brethren have never claimed to possess Christian virtues 
above their fellow denominations. They share a common faith in 
Christ, a common responsibility to preach the Gospel, a common 
hope. While attempting to hold to a balanced programme, there 
are certain special emphases which they hold as a heritage. They 
insist that trine immersion on confession of faith is in accord with 
the practice of the Early Church. They are a people of the Book, 
interpreting it rather literally. This is shown in their refusal to 
take the oath, and in their upholding of pacifism. They practise 
foot washing and the anointing of the sick with oil. They have 
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always stressed the importance of wholesome family life and have 
opposed divorce except on scriptural grounds. They have been 
marked for their close community spirit and their emphasis on 
the simple, yet withal the good life. 

We of the Brethren Church are coming to feel the need of a 
more co-operative fellowship with other communions. We need 
to give more attention to worship, and to cultivate the aesthetic 
in our corporate church life. We have neglected the formulation 
of our doctrinal beliefs and would do well to clarify our thinking 
and teaching in the field of Christian doctrine. 


8. THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
| * 


HENRY J. CADBURY 


A Quaker confronted with a series of questions about ‘the Church’ 
and ‘your Church’ has no official pronouncements to fall back 
on, nor even the practice of definitive formulation of doctrine, 
least of all a formal doctrine of the Church. Much of the termino- 
logy used in the questionnaire is, unless it happens also to be 
biblical, alien to Friends’ usage. If they apply borrowed ecclesio- 
logical phrases to their own way, Friends tend to spiritualise or 
universalise them. When they speak of all life as sacramental, or 
all believers as a priesthood, they are deliberately rejecting terms 
of limited application in other Churches by a levelling-up process. 
They tend to define as de facto what others would treat as de 
regula. The Church and its members and its characteristics are to 
be described from experience, not from a doctrine or constitution. 
The contribution of Quakerism to any doctrine of the Church 
will rest on its experience and not on any statement formal or 
informal of its belief and practice. 


I 


There is little reason to suppose that Friends have any distinctive 
answer to the question, ‘In what sense did Christ ““‘found’’ the 
Church?’ They accept the New Testament narrative of the early 
Christian movement. In so far as they deal with it critically they 
regard the resultant development as a natural sequel to the original 
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career of Jesus under the influence of God’s Spirit rather than as 
something planned by Jesus with prescribed patterns. The Church 
and Churches exist to-day subject to the same historical and 
contemporary influences. Friends believe that guidance in the 
framing, altering, and moulding of the constitution of a true 
Church may still come from the divine source (whether that is 
called God, Christ, or Spirit). They understand the rock men- 
tioned in Matthew 16. 18 not as Peter, but as revelation not from 
flesh and blood. They accept both the Pauline phrases for Christ, 
the foundation (I Cor. 3. 11) and the head of the Church (Eph. 5. 
23). 
i 

The Society of Friends does not regard its organisation as in 
exact correspondence with the New Testament’s teaching and 
practice respecting the Church. It knows that its own organisation 
originated in the seventeenth century to meet the needs of the 
Quaker movement. The other Christian bodies of that time did 
not appear to have such a copy of primitive Christian organisation 
as to commend itself to Friends, who, on the contrary, reacted 
against much of the current church theory and practice. Friends 
pointed out that the New Testament Church had not these 
objectionable features. Their own independent and evolving 
practices sometimes unconsciously paralleled those of primitive 
Christianity, as critical studies of the latter now disclose. There 
was also conscious imitation. Like their rivals the Friends claimed 
to represent primitive Christianity revived, but in this claim they 
were concerned to foster religious experience and moral practice 
as well as to protest against the lapses from primitive practice 
which most other Churches seemed: to share with Catholicism 
' (‘Popery’). These lapses included such things as tithes, paid clergy, 
saints’ days, stereotyped forms and ceremonies, and religious 
persecution; but Friends were prepared to find true Christians 
inside as well as outside such Churches. When modern biblical 
research raised doubt about the formalism of the early churches, 
about the regularity and uniformity of their organisation, about 
the meaning of Baptism and the Supper, about the words spoken 
in connection with them and their intention in the mind of Jesus, 
many Friends discovered, as Robert Barclay discovered much 
earlier, what good precedents the New Testament afforded for 
their own indifference to form and creed. , 
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III 

The Society of Friends believes in the Church universal but 
does not try precisely to define it, still less to identify its charac- 
teristics and the conditions of entrance into it with those that 
prevail in the Society of Friends. As far as the latter is concerned, 
membership is extended to those who apply to a local meeting 
and who are accepted. Until recently the children of Friends were 
regarded as Friends from birth. Nowadays in some cases they are 
Associate Members until spiritually ready for full membership. 
For nearly its whole first century the Society of Friends had no 
exact limits of membership. Those who adhered to the move- 
ments were known to do so and were regarded as members. But 
they were not listed or counted. If they flagrantly defied the 
Quaker standards of conduct they were explicitly disowned. If 
they removed to another area their meeting notified the other 
local meeting that they were in good standing. This is still the 
practice. An applicant for membership to-day is accepted by a 
local meeting after some appropriate committee has discussed 
with him his understanding of Quakerism and has otherwise 
satisfied itself that it should recommend him. Obviously no norm 
prevails alike in all meetings, but genuine striving rather than 
saintly achievement is the condition expected of applicants. 

As a general Quaker definition of the characteristics of the 
Church the following sentences from Robert Barclay’s Apology 
(1676) are satisfactory: 


‘A particular Church of Christ signifies a certain number of 
persons gathered by God’s Spirit . . . unto the belief of the true - 
principles and doctrines of the Christian Faith, who, through 

_ their hearts being united by the same love and their understand- 
ings informed in the same truths, gather, meet and assemble 
together to wait upon God, to worship Him and to bear a joint 

testimony for the truth against error, suffering for the same. 

‘It is the life of Christianity taking place in the heart that - 
makes a Christian; and so it is a number of such being alive, 
joined together in the life of Christianity, that make a Church 
of Christ; and it is all those that are thus alive and quickened, 
considered together, that make the catholic Church of Christ.’ 


IV 
Friends emphasise the relation to Christ more for individuals 
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than for the group. They rarely indulge in expressions that would 
claim group unity with Christ in a mystical sense. Yet in pro- 
portion as Quakerism is free from human hierarchy or officialdom 
it can stress the leadership of Christ as ‘head of the Church’. Its 
apparent ecclesiastical anarchism often includes with great indivi- 
dualism a deep theocratic unity. They make decisions not by 
counting votes but by finding a basis of agreement that excludes 
majority and minority. Since they generally have not applied the 
words ‘church’ or ‘communion’ specifically to their own Society, 
Friends have not been tempted to appropriate to themselves the 
somewhat intimate group relation to Christ that goes with them. 
Nor have they until recently been very conscious of belonging to 
any homogeneous and congenial larger Christendom so as to 
think much of the Catholic Church in such terms. 


V 


The message and mission of the Church is largely identical with 
the message and mission of the Christian. But since the Church 
is the fellowship and company of Christians, it represents Christians 
working and testifying collectively and mutually supporting, 
correcting, and helping each other. Provision for collective wor- 
ship is a function of the Church that seems to many Friends very 
important; religious education is another. How far the Church 
as such should foster the less obviously religious joint undertakings 
of Christians is an open question. Friends have laid stress on the 
call to service as coming first to the individual. The Church may 
be said merely to recognise the call and to facilitate the service. 
This view does not tend to wholesale or high-powered promotion 
nor to bureaucracy. It does not agree with usual standards of 
efficiency and organisation. For long the activities of Friends 
against slavery, war, intemperance, and mistreatment of criminals. 
and insane, as well as their work in home and foreign missions 
and in religious and secular education, were without official 
sanction of the meetings. Members who felt ‘a concern’ for these 
matters made their voluntary organisation, sometimes in associa- 
tion with non-members, while the Church’s function was 
regarded as the cultivating in its members of a sensitive conscience 
and an attitude of obedience to duty, out of which these outside 
activities would arise. In spite of its widespread support by all 
groups of Friends the American Friends Service Committee has 
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operated as an independent, undelegated, and unofficial cot- 
poration. 

VI 

Speaking again in terms of the individual rather than of the 
Church, the Christian is in the world but not of it. He sits loose 
to its conventions and customs. He proves what is good. He 
believes that in every man there is something of God and his 
loyalty is to that aspect in himself and in others. Friends are still 
criticised by leading theologians as perfectionists—the criticism 
that was made of George Fox. Not only the individual lives of 
mankind but their social order are matters of concern to any 
Christian society. Hence the State has a legitimate function and a 
Christian may engage in government, but Friends have been 
‘equally concerned to disobey, to counteract, or to supplement 
the government when they feel dissatisfied with its policies. 
Friends appreciate what a danger the State may be to religion, 
but they think little of the State as a rival to another organisation 
or institution called the Church. They recall, as their classic con- 
tributions to this problem, the example of religious toleration in 
the Quaker-governed colonies of America, the effect of their 
persistent civil disobedience in correcting obnoxious legislation, 
their policy which combined justice to the Indian with total 
disarmament through seventy-five years in Pennsylvania, and 
other aspects of Penn’s ‘holy experiment’. 

For Friends as for other groups the return to currency in 
religious speech of the phrase ‘Kingdom of God’ is too recent to 
have acquired for the words any very clear or characteristic 
relation to the term Church. 


Vil 


The Society of Friends would claim not to have continued the 
true Church of Christ but to have restored it after sixteen hundred 
ears and to have done so more fully than the Episcopal, Pres- 
ee. Independent, and Anabaptist groups. For example, 
concerning the outward sacraments their latest discipline (1944) 
says: ! | 
‘Friends do not feel the need of symbols when the realities 
symbolised are achieved [in the experience of worship.] They 
do not find that Jesus commanded that the “sacraments” be 
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observed as perpetual ordinances of his Church. They have 
furthermore been impressed by the endless controversies and 
divisions over them and by the historical variations in practice. 
The baptism, which they consider to be essential, is that of the 
Holy Spirit; the communion which they most earnestly desire 
is participation with Christ, the Bread of Life, and the spiritual 
apprehension of God as the source of life and. power.’ 


Many Friends are not concerned about their continuity with 
the past, just because they are concerned about their adequacy to 
meet what the present and the future demand of real Christians. 


Vill 


The adjustment of Quakerism to current thought has been 
made with relative ease. The ‘higher criticism’ of the Bible was 
less disturbing to a group that had not enthroned the letter above 
the spirit, or the Book above the Light within. Modern psycho- 
logy was congenial to their long-standing emphasis upon inward 
experience. The modern attempt to apply religion to social 
institutions was anticipated by their early sensitiveness to social 
ills. Their religious pacifism finds adequate new sanctions in the 
social ethics of our less scriptural and sentimental age, even when 
the bulk of Christendom acquiesces in war-making. The modern 
movement for Foreign Missions, dating in American Protestant- 
ism generally from about 1800-10, was preceded 150 years before 
by the intense expansive wave of Quaker preaching in five 
continents. At that time their belief that there was something of 
God in every man, even Turks, Moors, and Negroes, differen- 
tiated them from contemporaries who preached to none outside 
of Christendom. (except to the Jews and to the American Indians 
identified with the lost tribes of Israel). 

Among the many changes of the last century have been their 
emergence out of quiectism, their relaxing of some external 
peculiarities, their intermingling with other Churches, and their 
decreased. sense of self-defence owing to the more widespread 
understanding of Quakerism and to the unconscious assimilation 
of other groups to its viewpoint. The revival movement in 
America three generations ago introduced into certain areas of 
Quakerism the usual pattern of Protestant worship with a pre- 
arranged programme, a paid pastor and often with a heavier 
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emphasis on the evangelical aspects of Quakerism’s multiple 
theological inheritance. Conversely, in more recent times the 
distinctive features of Quakerism have been increasingly appre- 
ciated, accepted, and interpreted with growing self-consciousness. 


IX 


Quakerism differs at so many points from the usual run of 
Protestant emphasis and practice that it offers an inconvenient 
challenge to much that is taken for granted. In any Ecumenical 
Movement that is willing to include it and that it is willing to 

_ join, the Society of Friends has a ‘nuisance value’ quite out of 
proportion to its size. To whatever common denominator the 
largest denominations can agree on, Quakerism would often 
provide an exception of theory and practice, ‘lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world’. In many matters ecclesiastical the 
Friends represent one extreme, and may be supposed to render 
to the total picture whatever service extremists do render in the 
interplay of variations in social institutions. Among these extremes 
are individualism and creedlessness to the verge of vagueness 
and unhomogeneity, notable equalitarianism as between men and 
women in the service of the church or as between clergy and 
laity, simplicity of worship, etc. Of their peculiarities one will 
seem significant in one situation and one in another. 

The same may be said about the features of Quakerism that 
might be mentioned as defects in their heritage. The contributions 
to religion derivable from art and music were long neglected 
among them. Ecumenicity, both as a word and as feeling, is as 
novel to Friends as to many other Christians. (In the seventeenth 
century ‘ecumenical’ meant domestic.) Theoretically their doc- 
trine is inclusive in its outreach, but due to persecution and studied 
peculiarity they became provincial and almost exclusive, a delight- 
fully intimate small fellowship. ‘Historic ingratitude’ has been 
attributed to them as a besetting sin by an Anglican bishop who 
found them hopelessly indifferent to proper Christian traditions. 
An increasing acquaintance with church history and their own 
history is to be desired for the perspective it gives. Greater fidelity 
to the spirit of their best tradition and a more imaginative readi- 
ness for the newer kinds of non-conformity, suffering, and 
sacrifice that are needed in our secularised sub-Christian society 
constitute other desiderata. 
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9. THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
* 


LEICESTER C. LEWIS 


I 


In many theological discussions, the presuppositions are often 
more significant than the points excitedly discussed. In no case is 
this more true than in the discussion of Anglican doctrine. For 
that reason I would point out at the start several presuppositions 
on the part of Anglicans which are operative in any doctrinal 
discussion. 

In the first place, the American Episcopal Church is part of the 
world-wide Anglican Communion whose centre is at Canterbury. 
Each of the numerous national Churches which are in communion 
with each other by virtue of their communion with Canterbury 
has, of course, independence of action and in certain minor ways 
its own peculiar slant or emphasis in doctrine and practice. Never- 
theless, all members of these varied Churches feel strongly their 
connection with Canterbury and therefore they hardly ever decide 
any matter of great importance without reference to the Mother 
Church. Even here in America, with our noted enthusiasm for 
independence, our House of Bishops has repeatedly refused to 
decide matters until they had been referred to Canterbury. Thus, 
the doctrine of the Church as held in the Episcopal Church in 
this country is in its fundamentals the same as that of the entire 
Anglican Communion throughout the world. 

A second presupposition is that which has been. often expressed 
in the paradox that the Anglican Church has quite definite 
doctrinal standards just because it has no distinctive doctrines of 
its own. This is merely a verbal paradox, but it does approach 
an important truth. This truth is that the Anglican Church has 
repeatedly appealed in matters of doctrine to the teaching of the 
Undivided Church. By this Anglicans expressed the conviction 
that for the first thousand years of Christian history there was a 
substantial continuum of Christian doctrine. Both in the East and 
in the West a universality of agreed doctrine created a universality 
of standard life. After the eleventh century, quite evidently, 
differences became more marked between the Eastern and the 
Western expressions of Christianity. Nevertheless, even here a 
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large body of Christian teaching remained intact. It is this general 
tradition of Christian teaching which the Anglican Church would 
make its own and it is in this sense that it has no distinctive 
teaching. Of course, the Anglican feels that in the above standard 
he actually has a very definite and distinctive body of doctrine. 

A third presupposition which must never be discounted is that 
the Anglican Church, with its overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon 
heritage and personnel, is less logical than other English-speaking 
groups in whom a German or a French theological strain has been 
historically directive. There are many Anglicans who would wish 
to see their Church more logical than she is, but it would be 
inaccurate to claim complete logical consistency for the Anglican 
Church as in truth she is. 


II 


Anglicans feel that the Church is to-day, and has been through 
the centuries from Pentecost, a visible society with institutionalised 
officers, regulations and powers. It is this view of the Church as 
an. historic institution, functioning with the normal rights and 
privileges of any institution, that seems to be the point of debate 
among many in their conception of the Church. 

Anglicans feel that a society appeared in history as a result of 
the life and teaching of Christ. In so far as the New Testament 
reflects the life of this society, Anglicans find it a fellowship or 
Church, organised and functioning under the leadership of the 
Apostles and perpetuating their teaching, worship and prayers. 

We feel that there is no evidence whatsoever in the New Testa- 
ment that anyone would be considered a Christian who was not 
a member of this visible society, the Church. Those who were 
to be saved were added to the Church, and over all its members 
the fellowship exercised definite and sometimes striking authority. 

It is for this reason that among Anglicans the term Invisible 
Church seems quite meaningless. They do not see how the New 
Testament attitude of ‘telling it’ to the Church could be rational 
if the Church were invisible and, equally, would they find it 
difficult to ‘hear’ an invisible Church. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that for Anglicans the Church is the society of people, 
primarily here on earth. When Anglicans use the term Invisible 
Church they mean by it that larger part of the visible Church 
which has passed from this life to the life beyond. 
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Anglicans feel that historically the doctrine of the Invisible 
Church has generally been the expression of discouragement and 
frustration in efforts to reform the Church. With the failure of 
such efforts in regard to the Visible Church an escape was 
developed by the thought of an Invisible Church. 

The Church is not co-terminous with the Elect. There may 
be many good people who are not members of the Church, as 
unquestionably there are many bad people who are members of 
the Church. In order to avoid confusion sometimes engendered 
by the doctrine of the Church, it might be stated definitely that 
not all members of the Church are saved and, equally, that not 
all non-members of the Church are damned. These views are to 
Anglicans truisms and platitudes, but in view of many discussions 
it is perhaps safer to state them here once again. 

It is probably in the historic view of the development of 
Christianity as a whole that Anglican thought differs most 
radically from that of much other post-Reformation thought. 
Anglicans do not believe that Christianity appeared once upon 
a time in the world in the person of Christ and then started in 
upon a long epoch of decline and degradation until the pure 
Gospel was rediscovered in certain places in the sixteenth century. 
Quite to the contrary, Anglicans believe that the original Christian 
tradition was expanded and enriched in every succeeding century 
from the first. Of course, it is recognised that corruption came 
into the Church and worked great harm in certain centuries, 
even as it does to-day, but Anglicans feel that this in no way 
affects the continuity principle of the historic Church. To use 
the analogy of the human body, there is hardly a single moment 
in anyone's life when there is not some wearing away or germ of 
disease at work. This should certainly be corrected whenever 
possible, but the body itself continues functioning while life 
lasts. 

It is for this reason that Anglicans are generally sceptical as to 
the value of many slogans currently bandied about in many 
religious circles. Such phrases as “Not a code but a life’, “Not the 
Bible but its spirit’, and many other remarks such as these seem 
to Anglicans at best mere half-truths. In fact, it may be generally 
" asserted that Anglicans have no very great fear of Christianity 
becoming too much institutionalised. We are convinced that in 
most parts of life progress from the barbarian to the civilised has 
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been largely a creation of institutionalisation and we feel that 
there is no good reason for denying the same truth in religion. 


III 


It is in the soil of this tradition, wider and longer than its own, 
that Anglicanism gets its start. It is firmly convinced on the 
evidence of history that Henry VIII did not found the English 
Church. In other words, members of the Anglican Church to-day 
feel that the commotions of the sixteenth century formed only 
an episode in the very much longer history of their Church. 
They feel that this Church of theirs goes back at least to the 
coming of St. Augustine in the year 597 and that there has been 
no vital organisational break from his time to to-day. It is, of 
course, possible that they are wrong in this conviction, but there 
can be no doubt that this is the conviction of the vast majority 
of Anglicans. It is this same truth which is expressed throughout 
the Prayer Book and especially in the services of Ordination. 
Never does the Anglican Church think of itself as a creation of 
the Reformation, but always as a reformed part of the much 
older Universal Church. 

It is not plain that Anglicanism started out with any clear-cut 
blueprint of its programme of development, but we do feel that 
in the Providence of God historical circumstances developed in 
such a manner that a distinct identity was given to the Anglican 
Church which separates it both from popular Protestantism on 
the one hand and the Roman Catholic Church on the other. This 
is a fact difficult for the American mind to understand, since the 
position and influence of the Eastern Orthodox Churches in the 
West have been almost entirely negligible. In the West, any 
group not in communion with Rome has automatically been 
termed Protestant and undoubtedly in this sense the Anglican 
Communion is definitely Protestant. On the other hand, in the 
Eastern section of Christendom a group would readily be under- 
stood as Catholic which, while it did not accept the Papacy, held 

on firmly to the older institutional structure. | 

Just prior to the Reformation the Anglican Church was one of 
the Western Churches which had accepted the steadily increasing 
overlordship of the Pope. It probably differed very little from 
any of the other Western Churches which accepted this overlord- 
ship. At the same time, it must be remembered that prior to the 
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Council of Trent the rigid discipline and authoritative doctrinal 
definitions of the modern Roman Church were absent and that 
the connection with the Papacy was largely informal, financial 
and administrative. 

Under King Henry VIII the jurisdiction of the Papacy in 
England was specifically repudiated and the supremacy of the 
Crown definitely accepted. Beyond this, however, it is important 
to remember that the creeds, scriptures, sacraments, ministry and 
ceremonial remained unchanged. So much was this the case that 
it is very probable that a lay person at the end of the reign of 
Henry would have felt that little change had occurred in his 
religion from that which he had at the start of that reign. 

Under Edward VI far-reaching liturgical changes were carried 
on, and after the Marian reaction were resumed under Queen 
Elizabeth. By the authorisation of the Elizabethan Prayer Book, 
the restoration of the hierarchy under Archbishop Parker and the 
Articles of Religion, the general Anglican position was established. 

At the end of Elizabeth’s long reign in 1603 the identity of the 
Anglican Church as distinct from Protestant Nonconformists and 
from a Roman Catholic Church was fairly clearly recognised. 
The various attacks upon the established Church under Charles I 
and Charles II testify to this recognition. | 

Finally, the Restoration put its seal upon this structure and 
created that Anglican position which has lasted substantially 
unchanged to the present day. 


IV 


It is frequently asked what it is that creates the essential unity 
of action among Anglicans. Undoubtedly, the use of the one 
Prayer Book by all Anglicans has helped largely to preserve and 
to express this unity. The fact that, no matter what may be the 
individual belief of the minister, the text of the service is the 
same for all and the standards of discipline are common to all, 
has, without doubt, tended to create a unity of outlook and of 
action. Beyond this, a minimum of ceremonial common to all 
and necessitated by the very use of the Prayer Book has also 
aided in this direction. 

A third distinctive bond of unity among Anglicans has been 
the fact that while the official teaching and standards of the 
Church have been unquestionably on the Catholic side, the 
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discipline which would logically flow from. these standards has — 
not, in fact, been practised. 

For instance, the Church clearly teaches that the priest has the 
power of absolution and the English Prayer Book has the definite 
form for auricular confession. Nevertheless, the practice of con- 
fession is by no means universal among Anglicans and non-users 
of this privilege have never been faulted by Anglican authority. 
Equally, the Communion Service teaches explicitly that the 
Eucharist is a sacrifice and that it is offered both for the living and 
for the dead. Equally, however, there are many members of the 
Anglican Church who do not put this into practice. Even further, 
in the matter of ceremony, so far as rubrical and legal enactments 
are concerned, the rather elaborate ceremonial of the eucharistic 
vestments is ordered. At the same time these commands were not 
in force from the time of Elizabeth to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

This lack of logic would create an intolerable situation were it 
not for the fact that the Catholic system on most points is larger 
and wider than the corresponding Protestant position. This 
enables Anglicans who are attached to Protestantism to be content 
with the actual practice of large parts of their Communion, while 
at the same time it allows Catholic-minded Anglicans to have 
the fuller practice of the Catholic system, since they can always 
appeal to the official standards of their Church. 


Vv 


At least three different parties have emerged in the history of 
Anglicanism, and with various changes these parties have re- 
mained in influence down to the present day. The oldest is the 
Evangelical Party, which may be dated from that group in the 
reign of Edward VI who were not satisfied with the First Prayer 
Book of 1549 and organised themselves in opposition to it. This 
party continued during the reign of Elizabeth but gradually lost 
influence under Charles I and Charles Il. It was invigorated 
somewhat by the Methodist Movement of John Wesley during 
the eighteenth century but steadily lost influence in the nineteenth 
century with the coming of the Oxford Movement and that of 
Biblical Criticism. In America the strength of this party has been 
principally in the South and in certain parts of the Middle West. 
Its seminaries have been those of Alexandria in Virginia and 
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Bexley Hall in Ohio. Very recently, this party has tended to look 
favourably upon the movement known as Neo-Orthodoxy. 

The High Church Party had its origin among those who in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth upheld the teaching and rubrics of 
the Prayer Book against the growing Puritanism. It increased in 
influence under Charles I and Charles II, but steadily lost influence 
during the eighteenth century. The Oxford Movement of 1833 
brought to it new life and vigour and it has continued to exercise 
a dominant power throughout the Anglican Communion, not 
only in matters of faith, but even more largely in ceremonial 
practice. It is safe to say that there are few churches anywhere in 
the Anglican Communion which have not been in some way 
affected by this ceremonial revival. The extreme wing of this 
party is now popularly known as the Anglo-Catholic Party and 
has made considerable contribution to the life of its Church. 
Under its leadership the monastic life for both men and women 
has been revived, with the result that there are numerous orders 
both for men and women in every part of the Anglican Com- 
munion. Here in America at least four of our most distinguished 
Bishops have been monks and it is estimated that there are more 
nuns in the Anglican Communion now than there were in the 
Church of England at the dissolution under Henry VIII. Much 
of the increase of devotional life among Anglicans has been due 
to the influence of this group. I have in mind such practices as the 
weekly and in many cases daily Eucharist, the reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the frequent holding of Retreats and Quiet 
Days, and the better observance of fast days. The seminaries of 
this tendency have been especially Nashotah Seminary in Wis- 
consin and, to a considerable extent, the General Seminary in 
New York. 

The third party has been known as the Broad Church Party 
and dates from the latter half of the seventeenth century. It was 
largely influenced by eighteenth-century Rationalism but made its 
greatest contribution in the nineteenth century by its enthusiastic 
upholding of the principles of Biblical Criticism. So successful 
has the party been along this line that in many cases it has ceased 
to function as a separate group and has been dissolved into the 
broader life of the Church as a whole. There has been compara- 
tively little controversy over questions of the higher criticism in 
our American Church and this has been largely due to the 
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effectiveness of the Broad Church contribution. The chief 
seminary of this party has been the School at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 7 

These parties seem often to outsiders to represent almost three 
different kinds of religion, but the Anglican, rightly or wrongly, 
does not feel that this is the case. That there are certain differences 
could hardly be denied, but in most cases these differences are 
dfferences of emphasis rather than of contradiction. Practically all 
Anglicans for instance would agree that the sacraments are 
definitely means of grace, through the reception of which God’s 
power and help come to the individual. Beyond this members 
of different parties would unquestionably place differences of 
emphasis, but concerning the fact itself there would be little 
dispute. Equally, among Anglicans there is no such thing as an 
_ authorised doctrine of the atonement, and therefore all differences 
on this important point can be allotted to amicable disagreement. 


VI 


After all, the chief points in differentiation of any Communion 
are its ethos and its organisation. From this standpoint, and in 
view of history, the position of the Anglican Church may be said 
to be fairly close to that of the leaders of the Reforming Councils 
of the fifteenth century and of the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
to-day. This has sometimes been described as a Catholicism with- 
out the Papacy, but this leaves out the friendliness of the Anglican 
Church to any proved results of modern scholarship. Some of the 
firmest upholders of the Anglican position have been recognised 
as most advanced scholars, both in biblical and in social matters. 
Hence, it would be necessary to add another word to the above 
definition, if it were used at all, and say that the Anglican position 
is that of an enlightened Catholicism without the Papacy. 


VII 


So far as social questions go, there has been and still is a sharp 
distinction between Anglican thought in England and in America. 
There can be little doubt that our American Church has con- 
tributed very little to the application of Christian principles to 
the problems of modern society. On the other hand, the English 
Church has manifested great interest and progress along these 
lines and especially under the lead of the late Archbishop William 
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Temple and his numerous supporters has taken definite stands on 
many social points. At the same time-it is true to say that tradi- 
tionally Anglicanism has tended to avoid coming out into the 
open on such problems. There is a small group here in America 
known as the Church League for Industrial Democracy, but its 
influence throughout the Episcopal Church has not, as yet, been 
marked. 


Vill 


Our Church in this country has long been interested in pro- 
blems of Church Unity. As long ago as 1853 a resolution known 
as*the Muhlenburg Memorial was introduced into our General 
Convention to feel out possibility of unity with other Com- 
munions. Nothing very definite came of this Memorial, but in 
1886 there was issued in Chicago what has come to be known, 
because of its later adoption by Lambeth, as the Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral. This invited discussions toward unity with any 
group which would agree upon the basis of (1) the two creeds, 
(2) the Scriptures, (3) the two Sacraments, and (4) the historic 
Episcopate. Obviously, there were many loopholes in such a 
proposal, but it was put forth as at least the hope of the Anglican 
Church for possible discussions. In 1910 the General Convention 
created the commission on Faith and Order, which has done much 
to keep interest in unity alive, among both ourselves and others. 
In the last few years a commission on Approaches to Unity has 
been created and has entered into discussions with representatives 
of the Presbyterian Church. So far, little of concrete value has 
appeared as the result of these endeavours, but they do manifest 
the desire for fellowship with all disciples of our Lord. 

In all questions of unity we feel that the two foci of authority, 
on the one hand, and of freedom on the other, must equally be 
kept in mind. Practically all religious enterprises of Christendom 
may be subsumed under one or the other of these two poles of 
thought. In the Bible and in the history of the Church, there is a 
genuine element of historic and social authority. Equally, in the 
Bible and in the development of the Church we find a strong 
emphasis on freedom. Various Communions have sacrificed one 
or the other of these points for efficiency. The Roman Church 
has exalted authority to the extreme minimising of freedom. The 
unhappy story of the silencing of the most distinguished Roman 
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Catholic scholars during the last half century is a sad testimony 
on this. On the other hand, the Protestant groups by their breach 
with the historic and socially organised Christianity at the time 
of the Reformation seem to us to have sacrificed authority for 
the exercise of freedom. It is the hope of many Anglicans that 
their Communion may be able to justify the title sometimes 
ascribed to it as the Bridge Church. By our historic continuity 
with the Church of the ages, we feel that we have Catholic 
authority to give to the Church of the future. By our ingrained 
spirit of liberty and freedom, we feel very akin to all devotees of 
freedom. 7 

In any case our hope for the Ecumenical Church of the future 
is that to it each present Communion shall make contribution 
from its own experience of God. We want everyone to give but 
no one to give up. This enlarged religious horizon is very difficult 
to make popular among the inherited prejudices of centuries. It 
is, however, the only basis upon which we can visualise any unity 
which is worthy of the name of Christ. Both for ourselves and 
for others, we are flatly against any idea of the Church which 
would cause any religious experience to be discarded or dis- 
counted. We are enthusiastically in favour of a Church which will 
comprehend and synthesise all experience. 


10. THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
* 


FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER 


I 


Most Presbyterians still accept the general statements of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith concerning the Church (Chapter 
XXV, Sections I and Il): “The catholic or universal Church, 
which is invisible, consists of the whole number of the elect, that 
have been, are, or shall be gathered into one, under Christ the 
head thereof; and is the spouse, the body, the fullness of him that 
filleth all in all. The visible Church, which is also catholic or 
universal under the gospel (not confined to one nation, as before 
under the law), consists of all those throughout the world, that 
profess the true religion, together with their children; and is the 
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kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, 
out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.’ 

When, therefore, the question is asked, in what sense Christ 
founded the Church, account must be taken of the fact that even. 
before His Incarnation. the Logos, both directly and mediately, 
in. theophanies and through men specially endowed and led by 
the Holy Spirit, exercised His prophetic, priestly and kingly 
functions in calling, instructing and sanctifying Israel as the chosen 
people of God. As the Word Incarnate, Christ became the 
mediator of a new, a more generous and a more comprehensive 
covenant of grace, when He chose a group of disciples to be the 
spiritual nucleus of a society which, though continuous with 
the ancient congregation of the Lord, consisted of members 
dominated by the sense of their peculiar relation to Him as the 
divinely appointed Messiah and to one another as fellow believers 
in Him. By what He said, by what He did, and most of all by 
what He was—by the totality of His work and of His personal 
influence during His earthly ministry and thereafter through His 
gift of the Holy Spirit—Jesus created a brotherhood which, 
though it was essentially a spiritual organism, was bound, in 
promoting its welfare and discharging its obligations, to try to 
secure the benefits of a suitable organisation. Though He gave 
no explicit directions about the polity and government of the 
Church, He nevertheless determined some of the distinctive 
features of its corporate life: He appointed an official ministry and 
instituted two sacraments. ‘ 


II 


Presbyterians believe that the essential elements of their eccle- 
siastical organisation are found in the New Testament. A distinc- 
tion is made between the extraordinary or temporary officers of 
the primitive Church—such as Apostles, Evangelists, Prophets— 
and the ‘ordinary and perpetual officers’: the “Bishops or Pastors; 
the representatives of the people, usually styled Ruling Elders; 
and Deacons.’ It is maintained that in the Apostolic Age, and for 
a considerable period thereafter, the terms ‘bishop’ and ‘elder’ 
were used interchangeably as designations of different ministerial 
functions rather than as names of distinct officers. And stress is 
still laid on the parity of the ministry, the conviction being that 
there is only one clerical ‘order’. As in other communions, new 
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forms of organisation have been created to meet changing con- 
ditions and to secure greater efficiency in administration. It is not 
claimed that there is any New Testament prototype for these 
developments, but only that they are in harmony with the funda- 
mental principle of the polity: it is ‘expedient, and agreeable to 
Scripture and the practice of the primitive Christians, that the 
Church be governed by congregational, presbyterial, and synodi- 
cal assemblies’. | 


Ul 

The Church is a fellowship of ‘saints’ in the New Testament 
sense of the term—those whom God calls out of the world and 
Christ redeems and the Holy Spirit sanctifies, that they may 
become progressively holy as partakers of salvation in the King- 
dom of God. The Church Invisible, as has been stated, consists 
of all the elect, the redeemed of all ages and all lands; and the 
Church Visible, of all who profess the true religion, together 
with their children. Thus ‘the Church’ represents a much greater 
multitude than the group with which a particular congregation 
may be ‘in communion’ in the common. use of this phrase. 

Children of believing parents, that is parents who have made a 
credible profession of their faith, are by right of birth members 
of the Church and as such are entitled to receive Baptism as the 
sign and seal of their covenant privileges. Persons who have 
attained years of discretion are admitted to church membership 
by the session on profession of faith in Christ, and by Baptism if 
this sacrament was not administered in infancy. Members are also 
received by the session by letters of recommendation from other 
Churches. The session also has the power to exclude unworthy 
members, but only in accordance with the constitutional disci- 


pline. 


IV 


Christ is and ever will be the one and only Head and Lord of 
the Church. The relation between Him and the Church is of so 
vital and indeed so unique a character that without Him the 
Church could never have come into being or have continued to 
exist. The Church is His body, drawing its very life from Him 
and in turn serving Him as the members of the body serve the 
governing head. By His efficacious grace He quickens with 
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spiritual life men dead in trespasses and sins, and by His Word 
and sacraments He nourishes and enriches this new creation and 
transforms it into His own likeness. 

In one sense of the term, therefore, the Church cannot be the 
‘continuation of the Incarnation’, for though the Church may 
fittingly be personified—as in the metaphor of ‘the spouse of 
Christ’—she is not a person in the same sense in which He is a 
person who is the primary because the divine Author and Giver 
of life. The vague expression is not much used in Presbyterian 
circles, and at most it is accepted only as a figurative statement 
that the Church seeks to make known by word and deed the 
redemptive significance of the Incarnation. 

The Church is a ‘voluntary society’ in the sense that Christians 
freely choose to profess their faith in Christ. They ‘voluntarily’ 
associate together for ‘divine worship and godly living’. But in 
Calvinistic doctrine the really significant fact is that faith itself is 
a gift of God, and that only when sinners are made willing—by 
the recreating of divine grace—to accept the offer of salvation 
made in the Gospel do they become members of the redeemed 
society, the communion of the faithful. | 

The Church is a “fellowship ruled by the Spirit’, for only when 
Christ is present by His Spirit does the Church have the power 
to bring forth the ‘fruit of the Spirit’, the manifold graces of the 
renewed life. Again the Calvinist would place the emphasis on 
the divine activity of the Spirit in our communion with Him 
rather than on the sinner’s endeavour to ‘live in the spirit or by 
the example of Christ’. 


vV 


The Presbyterian, like other evangelical Churches, regards the 
Gospel, the good news of salvation through Christ Jesus, as the 
very essence of its ‘message’. Among the many scriptural passages 
that are sometimes cited as summary statements of the central 
truths to be emphasised that in II Corinthians 5. 19 is deemed 
specially serviceable: “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not reckoning unto them their trespasses. . . .’ The 
doctrines of God, man, and the God-man are bound to have a 
basal and cardinal significance. But the ethical implications of 
these teachings, both for the individual Christian and for the 
Church, are likewise ‘essential’. The new life of the believer must 

L 
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be continually adjusted to the divine will as revealed in the law 
and the Gospel, if it is to fulfil its obligations and realise its highest 
possibilities in the worship of God and the loving service of men. 
As one of the Presbyterian Standards puts the matter: ‘truth is 
in order to goodness; and the great touchstone of truth, its 
tendency to promote holiness; according to our Saviour’s rule, 
““‘by their fruits ye shall know them” ’ (F.G., I, iv). 

The mission of the Church is that of proclaiming the Gospel to 
all the world with a view to making disciples of all the nations 
and teaching them the will of God as revealed in Christ Jesus. 
But preaching ‘Jesus Christ, and him crucified’ must be conceived 
in the comprehensive fashion exemplified by Paul himself in the 
context in which this phrase occurs and in his letters as a whole. 
The work of the Church will thus include evangelism, home and 
foreign missions, Christian education, the training and main- 
tenance of an adequate ministry, care for needy members, and, 
in general, the promotion of the Kingdom of God and its 
righteousness in the local community and throughout the world. 
The mission is accomplished, in reliance upon the promises of 
God, through the proper use of the means of grace—the Word, 
the sacraments, private prayer and public worship—and by the 
aithful discharge of the trust imposed by the divine Task-giver. 


VI 


The world as God’s creation and as a realm of His providential 
activity is filled with tokens of His benevolence to all who can 
discern and rightly employ the gifts of His common grace. But 
the world as the dominion of fallen and depraved mankind is 
‘involved in enmity and rebellion against God. On the one hand, 
therefore, the Church must perpetually war against the evil that 
is in the world, and never become ensnared by its pleasures, 
corrupted by its riches, or led astray by its false standards. While 
the Presbyterian Church ‘has no elaborate schedule of worldly 
actions which are to be avoided’, its General Assembly does from 
time to time warn against specific current dangers. But on the 
other hand, the Church, besides keeping herself unspotted from 
the world and waging war against every form of evil, must 
make known the truth of God, in judgment and mercy, for the 
salvation of the world. ‘In the Gospel God declares His love for 
the world and His desire that all men should be saved... .; 
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promises eternal life to all who truly repent and believe in Christ; 
invites and commands all to embrace the offered mercy; and by © 
His Spirit accompanying the Word pleads with men _to accept 
His gracious invitation’ (Conf. XX XV). 

The Church honours the State as a divinely appointed social 
institution charged with the responsibility of securing and main- 
taining the public peace and order. The civil magistrate may law- 
fully use the sword ‘for the defence and encouragement of them 
that are good and for the punishment of evil doers’. Christians may 
lawfully “wage war upon just and necessary occasions’. But 
Church and State should be kept separate. Civil magistrates ‘may 
not assume to themselves the administration of the Word and 
Sacraments; or the power of the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
or, in the least, interfere in matters of faith’. Christians should 
pray for their magistrates, obey their lawful commands, and by 
every means in their power promote the public welfare. The 
Church as such should not try to control the State, but as the 
divinely appointed witness to the truth of God’s Word it should 
apply the message of salvation to the civic and political as well 
as to all the other duties of its members. Church and State are 
both subject to the sovereign will of God, and when a Christian 
is convinced that the State is hostile to his freedom in Christ, he 
is bound to obey God rather than men. 

The Church is both the organ and the object of the Kingdom 
of God, considered not as His eternal power but as His gracious 
reign in human life. The Church at any given time is His King- 
dom in so far as its members acknowledge the Lordship of God 
in. Christ and in turn the reign of God in His ever-expanding 
Kingdom. aims at the accomplishment of the number of His 
elect, who will constitute the Church Triumphant and as such 
be partakers of the Kingdom of glory. Doubtless, to most readers 
of the New Testament the term ‘Kingdom’ is more suggestive 
of the social values of the Gospel than is the term ‘Church’, but 
as a matter of fact the duties of the Church are precisely those 
that must be performed if the Kingdom of God is to be in any 
true sense a reality in this present age and not a mere hope for the 
eternal future. 

VIL 

The Presbyterian Church considers that it maintains ‘the con- 

tinuity of the true Church of Christ’ by preaching the Gospel in 
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its purity and fullness, by administering the sacraments according 
to His direction, by maintaining a properly qualified ministry to 
lead in the witness, worship and work of the Church, by pro- 
moting Christian fellowship among its members and with other 
Churches, and, in general, by striving faithfully to realise, within 
the measure of its opportunities and its enduement for service, 
the divine purpose of making the ‘kingdom of the world’ become 
‘the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ’. Presbyterians do 
not use the term ‘apostolic succession’ and do not accept the 
theory commonly associated with it; but they believe that they 
share with other Christian bodies a great spiritual and eccle- 
siastical heritage descending from the days of the Apostles. They 
hold that their ministry is in the truly evangelical succession 
because it is duly qualified and set apart to the sacred office by the 
laying-on of the hands of the Presbytery, according to what they 
consider the Apostolic practice. The ordination authenticates the 
minister to the people, not because it ipso facto imparts a special 
grace to him, but because it publicly attests the judgment of the 
constitutional authorities that he is worthy of the trust committed 
to him. 


VIII 


Among the more significant changes that have taken place in 
the thought and life of most of our Presbyterian Churches during 
the last one hundred years one of the most obvious is the growth 
of an ecumenical spirit. There is manifestly an increased desire 
for closer fellowship with other Churches, for organic union with 
kindred groups, for more effective co-operation in domestic and 
foreign missions, and for the development of interdenominational 
activities to meet the special needs of metropolitan centres and 
rural areas. The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America is a member of the Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
Throughout the World Holding the Presbyterian System, of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and of the 
World Council of Churches. As already indicated, there has been 
a considerable expansion of ecclesiastical organisation on account 
of the enlarged membership and the geographical extension of 
the Church—a change that has been accompanied by a rather 
questionable concentration of official power, especially in the 
Boards and the higher judicatories. The ruling elder, less con- 
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versant than he used to be with the doctrine and polity of his 
Church, has lost official prestige and become too often quite 
unable or unwilling to make his proper contribution to the 
efficiency of a republican form of church government. In har- 
mony with the general tendency in our American life there has 
been an increased activity of women in nearly every kind of 
church work; in recent years they have become ‘eligible for 
membership in our Boards and in the session. 

In many quarters there is a keener interest in liturgical matters, 
the desire being to secure greater dignity, variety, beauty and 
spiritual effectiveness in public worship. The Presbyterian, like 
other Churches, has become more conscious of the social implica- 
tions of the Gospel and of the necessity of giving them a more 
adequate presentation in the curriculum of the theological semi- 
nary, in the pulpit, and in the Bible school. Christian instruction 
in the home has suffered a rather general decline, and it is to be 
feared that what is being offered as a panacea for this and our 
other ecclesiastical ills under the pathetically vague term of 
‘religious education’ is neither pedagogically nor spiritually as 
helpful as it i to be. Like other Churches, the Presbyterian _ 
has felt the blight of modernism and is suffering from a resulting 
intellectual confusion and uncertainty. On the other hand, the 
few but important changes in the standards have commended 
themselves to the great majority of Presbyterians as evidences of 
progress toward a better-balanced, because a more truly evan- 
gelical, theology. This is especially true of the heightened 
emphasis on the love of God and the missionary obligations of 
the Church. Indeed, the widespread and sustained interest in the 
question of the nature and function of the Church is itself one 
of the most significant facts in our denominational thinking in 
recent decades. | 

Ix 

The Presbyterian Churches, because of their medial position 
between Protestants on the right and the left extremes, have no 
contributions to make to the Church Universal that may not be 
largely matched by those of other groups. But they feel that what 
merit their service to the cause of Christ may have has been due 
chiefly to their loyalty to the Word of God and to evangelical 
doctrine; their representative form of government, combining 
corporate authority with individual freedom; the simplicity and 
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spirituality of their public worship; their insistence on thorough 
training for their ministers, their promotion of education in 
general, and their recognition of the claims of the intellect in the 
defence and propagation of the faith; their evangelistic and more 
especially their missionary work; and their advocacy of a disci- 
plined ethical earnestness. | 

Among the parts of our total Christian heritage that Pres- 
byterians may well appropriate more thoroughly is the mystical 
element in Christianity that would serve to balance the traditional 
and sometimes one-sided emphasis on the rational and moral 
factors. Many Presbyterians feel that their polity, in spite of its 
many excellencies, must more satisfactorily solve the problem 
of settling and transferring pastors. Outstanding among the 
desiderata is a more thorough grounding of our children and 
youth in the knowledge of the Bible and the principles of our 
faith and polity. And in the fundamental matter of the Church’s 
witness there is need of the revival of the sense of personal 
responsibility for sin and its baleful consequences, and of the 
sovereign grace of God as the prime requisite for the regeneration 
of the individual and the reconstruction of society. 


11; THE METHODIST CHURCH 
* 


HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL 


This paper seeks to state the conception of the Church which 

obtains in the Methodist Church in America. That position can- 
not be defined authoritatively but only interpretatively, for what 
is most significant in Methodism does not appear in official 
formulations of doctrine or statements as to its church polity. It 
is characteristic that the primary authority in the Church, the 
book of The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Church, is 
chiefly occupied with matters of organisation and administration. 
It does devote not a little space to authorised ritual and suggested 
forms of worship, and it includes the Church’s Articles of 
Religion. But the last named have much the same place as have 
the Thirty-nine Articles in the Anglican Church; they are theo- 
logical formulations deriving from an earlier situation, but they do 
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not bring out the distinctive ethos of the Methodist faith and 
message. The actual thought of the Church, as here interpreted, 
may be found in the preaching of its pulpits, in its numerous and 
widely circulated periodicals, in the volumes published by its 
leaders in church life and theological instruction, in the curricula 
and instruction of its schools of theology, and in the courses of 
study prepared by its Commission on Ministerial Training for 
extra-mural students. 
I 

The doctrine of the Church in any communion can be rightly — 
understood only against the background of the total conception 
of the Christian religion. That is particularly true of Methodism. 
And its concept of Christianity is most easily made clear by a 
study of its beginnings. Methodism did not begin as a Church 
but as a movement within the Anglican Church, first in the 
person of its founder, then in the form of societies which were 
within the Anglican Church though never really a part of it. It 
was not concerned with reformation of doctrine, nor with any 
theory of the Church or form of church polity. There was a 
strong ethical emphasis, but its primary interest was not a reform 
of morals. Wesley’s concern, like that of Paul and Luther, the 
two men who most influenced him, was first of all with the 
personal search for salvation. He found this where they did, in 
the God of forgiving mercy who had come to men in Jesus Christ. 
The parallel with Paul and primitive Christianity went beyond 
this, and Wesley himself realised this clearly. 

The Gospel which he had rediscovered for himself, and the 
moral and religious destitution of England, alike moved him to 
begin his life vocation of missioner, or evangelist. For him, as for 
Paul, this was a call from God to be placed above any conflicting 
allegiance. So, though he insisted that he was a good and loyal 
Anglican, he disobeyed the bishop, contravened the rule of the 
Church, and went about preaching, untroubled by diocesan lines 
or episcopal control, just as Paul was unmoved by Jewish 
opposition or the attitude of the pillar apostles at Jerusalem. 

The other steps came in order, each following for him of 
necessity from his conviction as to the call to evangelise and the 
requirements of the care for those who were won for Christ. He 
gathered his followers into societies, which in nearly everything 
but name were like Paul’s churches. Seeing the urgent need of 
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religious fellowship and pastoral care, he arranged for ‘classes’ 
and leaders. Of necessity, these leaders were laymen and it was 
but a step beyond that to appoint lay preachers. In his own work 
of preaching and supervision, Wesley became a traveller like 
Paul, probably, within England at least, the most travelled man 
of his generation. His preachers, too, were travellers, staying but 
a few months, or a year at most, in any one place; they were 
itinerant preachers rather than settled pastors of a congregation. 
And, quite naturally, the practice arose of calling these preachers 
together in an annual conference. So Methodism developed, with 
no essential changes except those which came because the itinerant 
preachers became settled pastors. 

This was one side of Wesley and of his movement. But there 
was another, likewise significant for him and for Methodist 
thought and polity. Wesley was an Anglican clergyman. The 
doctrine, the polity, and the ritual of the Church were alike held 
by him in high esteem. He called it ‘the best constituted national 
church in the world’. He insisted that the meetings of his societies 
should be held at other hours than those of the Church and that 
his followers should commune at Anglican altars, or elsewhere 
if they had other church affiliations. It was obvious, however, that 
Wesley’s societies formed a Church in effect. Wesley’s position 
was contradictory and it is not strange that his own utterances 
were sometimes in conflict. As early as 1745, he describes ‘the 
plain origin of church government’ in the primitive Church in 
such fashion as to indicate the parallel of the Methodist move- 
ment, the implication being that the Methodist societies formed 
a legitimate Church with himself as bishop and his preachers as _ 

resbyters. His position from this time on is essentially that of a 
ei churchman, believing in the episcopal form of church 
government as ‘scriptural and apostolical’, but not as legally 
prescribed and binding. To speak of the ‘separation’ of his 
societies from the Anglican Church, however, is misleading. 
Wesley wanted to remain in the Church and did, but the societies 
themselves were never a part of the Church, nor their members 
as a whole within that Church. Nevertheless, the Anglican 
Church and its traditions had a very definite influence upon the 
Methodist movement and have had down to this day. 

It is against this double background that the Methodist position 
is to be understood. Outwardly, its polity relates it to the Anglican 
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Church. In the U.S.A. it has bishops, shorn somewhat of power in 
these latter days and yet having definitely more authority than in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. It ordains men as deacons and 
elders, or presbyters, consecrating (not ordaining) its bishops. Its 
ritual derived from the Anglican Church. The new united Metho- 
dist Church in this country still has, substantially unchanged, the 
Articles of Religion, reduced from thirty-nine to twenty-five, 
which the Anglican Wesley sent to the newly formed Church in 
America. Methodist theological thought, on the whole, has 
moved in the line of the great tradition of the Church. To this 
side it owes its ecumenical outlook. It has never been a ‘dissenting’ 
or separatist group. It has never thought of itself as the one true 
Church; it has conceived itself as part of the one holy catholic 
Church. Wesley was, indeed, more catholic than some who call 
themselves Catholics in this day, for, though himself a Protestant 
and strongly evangelical in his viewpoint, he yet had place for 
Roman Catholics on the one side as he did for dissenting bodies 
on the other. 

However, the decisive element with Wesley and in the 
Methodist movement came from the evangelical side. That 
appears in its doctrine. The insistent Methodist emphasis has been 
on Christianity as a gospel and a way of life. Wesley's great 
concern was with the preaching of that gospel and the promotion 
of that life. Nominally he held to the Anglican church order, 
but in the end it was the pragmatic test that decided for him and 
for Methodism. He did change from high churchman to broad 
churchman. He concluded that there were but two orders and 
finally agreed as a presbyter to ordain others. So he set Dr. Coke 
aside as a presbyter with the office of bishop. The term he used 
was superintendent, though in his private shorthand diary the 
term is ‘bishop’. But all this was secondary. The essential matter 
was a form of organisation and administration which would serve 
vital religious ends. That is the position of Methodism to-day. 
It has its bishops but denies that they are a third order. It denies 
that any particular church order is authoritative. It has a very 
closely knit organisation and it gives its leaders large powers, but 
it does this from the standpoint of efficiency. 

This emphasis on Christianity as gospel and way of life helps 
to explain the position of Methodism in matters of doctrine, 
with its combination of liberalism in principle and conservatism 
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in conclusion. Heresy trials have been almost wholly lacking. Its 
theology has been in the main that of the evangelical groups, 
with the acceptance of the position of the ancient creeds. Yet it 
has been receptive to new ideas, and the nineteenth century 
development in natural science and historical criticism caused 
relatively little disturbance. Doctrinal formulation, like church . 
order, has been distinctly secondary, as was the case with Wesley. 
Christianity for it is first of all a message, God’s word of 
salvation for men in Christ. This salvation means the forgiveness 
of the sinner by grace as he repents and believes. But it means 
also a new kind of life. Here Wesley’s emphasis on the ethical 
came in, taking at times with some of his followers a form of 
perfectionism which has evoked sharp criticism. In principle it 
was what Paul had insisted upon: forgiveness meant not simply 
pardon, but ‘the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus’. God 
demands a new life, and He gives what He demands. With 
Wesley that took the form of an emphasis on the doctrine of 
sanctification, which he felt the Reformers had neglected. Grace 
meant for him, as for Paul, not only forgiveness but transforming 
power. He emphasised the work of the Spirit; but the test of the 
Spirit's presence for him was the fact of love (as in I Cor. 13), 
and the gift of the Spirit involved the constant demand that those 
who lived by the Spirit should also walk by the Spirit (Gal. 5. 25). 
‘Wesley's conception of the Church becomes clearer when 
viewed in the light of these ideas. As became an Anglican, he 
appreciated the historical institution, the Church founded by 
Christ with its clergy and its sacraments; nor was there lacking 
the thought of the mystical body of Christ of which Charles 
Wesley sang: “One family we dwell in him, one Church above, 
beneath’. But there was a renewal of the idea of the Church 
which he felt obtained in the first days: a Church set to proclaim 
the Gospel, a Church of militant evangelism which could not be 
indifferent to the masses as was the Anglicanism of his day, a 
Church for which ‘the communion of the saints’ meant not 
merely the historical and mystical and transcendent, but some- 
thing vital and human, a fellowship in which people knew each 
other and helped each other in matters both spiritual and tem- 
poral. | 
| il 
The Methodist conception of the Church may now be briefly 
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summarised. This statement follows in the main the order of 
topics suggested by the American Theological Committee, the 
purpose being to bring out the distinctive position of each com- 
munion and to make comparison more easy. 


1. For Methodism Christ is the founder of the Church in a 
very real and vital sense. That does not mean that He planned 
an institution and established it with prescribed clerical orders, 
ecclesiastical organisation, forms of sacrament and worship, with 
delegated authority in regard to teaching, rule, and control of 
the means of salvation. He founded the Church by creating the 
Christian fellowship, and He did this by His word and life, by 
His death and resurrection, by the faith which He gave to His 
disciples and the new life into which He led them. And this 
fellowship of faith and hope, of love and service, represented His 
clear purpose as well as His historical influence. 


2. As regards the relation of the Church to Christ or, perhaps 
better stated, the significance of Christ for the Church, Methodism 
is inclusive in its thought, but with the emphasis on the ethical- 
spiritual rather than the mystical-metaphysical. The Church is a 
continuing incarnation in so far as it realises and expresses the 
Spirit that was in Christ. Christ lives and works visibly on 
earth in the body of His followers. It follows from all this that 
the Church is no mere voluntary organisation, humanly instituted. 
Voluntary it is, as all human action should be in its response to 
God. But it is here by the gracious will of God; He is its creator 
and all its life is from Him. 


3. We do not look upon the New Testament as legally pre- 
scriptive in matters of church organisation. We believe that we 
represent and continue the New Testament Church in its essential 
features of the preaching of the Word, worship, the ministry, and 
the practice of Christian fellowship. In the organisation of the 
Church and the prosecution of its work we are guided by practical 
considerations, viewing the organisation functionally and the 
particular type as belonging to the bene esse rather than the esse 
of the Church. In matters of doctrine we look to the faith which 
animated the early Church and the Gospel of Christ which it 
preached as brought to us by the New Testament, rather than 
consider the New Testament as a theological textbook or a 
collection of revealed doctrines. 
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4. The Church as a fellowship here on earth has a divine and 
a human aspect. In its creative source and continuing life, the 
fellowship is of God, created and constituted through its sharing 
in the divinely given life; it is a communion (koinonia) of the 
Holy Spirit. But the divine fellowship is humanly administered 
and calls for expression in human attitudes and action. Upon this 
life of active fellowship Methodism has laid great stress. Hence 
with the Word, the worship, and sacraments as forms of fellow- 
ship, there have been the informal group meetings for free prayer, 
personal witnessing, and conference about the religious life. It has 
included also the concern for material and other needs. 

Methodism does not think of the Church as a fellowship of 
the saintly, that is of those who have attained a certain spiritual- 
ethical standard (the ‘converted’ or ‘sanctified’). But if ‘saints’ be 
used in the New Testament sense as those who are devoted, or 
belong, to Christ as Lord, then it views the Church as 2 com- 
munion of the saints. “All persons seeking to be saved from their 
sins and desiring to lead the Christian life are eligible for member- 
ship’ (Discipline, Art. 131). We receive as members those who 
come from other evangelical Churches. We consider the saints in 
heaven and the people of the old covenant as part of the one 
Church of the living God as well as all those who believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and seek to do His will. 

Methodism, though often too much preoccupied with its own 
affairs, has been marked by a fraternal attitude towards other 
Churches, by catholicity of spirit, holding itself to be a part of 
the universal Church of Christ. John Wesley’s words, used as a 
preface to the financial report of the Provisional Committee of — 
the World Council of Churches, represent the present-day 
attitude of Methodism: ‘I desire to have a league, offensive and 
defensive, with every soldier of Christ. We have not only one 
faith, one hope, one Lord, but are directly engaged in one war- 
fare.’ ‘Ought not those who are united to one common head, 
and employed by Him in one common work, to be united to 
each other?’ Methodism has been more concerned in the past 
with Christian unity than with church union. In recent years it 
has been increasingly interested in the Ecumenical Movement. Its 
important steps in relation to Methodist union have been thought 
of not as a surrogate for the larger matter but rather as pre- 
paration. 
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5. Message and mission are hardly to be separated in the voca- 
tion of the Church. Formally, in agreement with Reformation 
teaching and in words taken from the Thirty-nine Articles, we 
say that ‘the visible Church is a congregation of faithful men in 
which the pure Word of God is preached, and the sacraments 
duly administered’. The first task of the Church is to preach the 
Gospel, the second to associate men together in the fellowship 
of faith and worship, in mutual help, and in common service. 
The message of the Gospel means these three things particularly: 
God’s forgiving mercy in Christ intended for all men, to be 
carried by the Church to all in evangelisation here and in missions 
abroad; God’s grace through His Spirit as a power to redeem 
men from sin, to transform men in the spirit of Christ, and to 
enable men to do the will of God and carry out His work; a 
summons to men to live after the spirit of Christ, to see what His 
will means, and to do His will in all the walks and relations of 
life, social as well as individual. The stress upon the Lordship of 
Christ over all life and on the transforming power of the Gospel 
in all life (the grace of God in us as well as for us) is a special 
mark of Methodist preaching. “The gospel of Christ,’ in Wesley’s 
words, ‘knows no religion but social, no holiness but social 
holiness.’ 


6. The world apart from God is hopeless, helpless, and in the 
power of evil. But the world is not without the presence and 
working of God. Methodism no more believes in total social 
depravity than in total individual depravity. The Church is in the 
world but not (in God’s purpose) of the world. Yet the historical 
Church has in it the limitations and evils which belong to the 
human and finite. The Church is called to preach the Gospel to 
the world, with its judgment and its mercy, to live the life of 
God within the world as a fellowship in Christ, to serve the 
world, but not to flee from the world. The State, like the home 
and the world of industry, has its place in the will of God and 
should serve God in serving man. The Christian should serve his 
nation in all ways compatible with the Christian faith and way 
of life. But nation and State belong to the sphere of the relative, 
and absolute loyalty belongs only to God; and the God whom 
we obey is the God of all nations and peoples. The Church is to 
proclaim God’s will to State and industry and to point out what 
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contravenes that will. The Kingdom of God is the rule of God 
upon earth and the consummation of that rule in the eternal realm. 
The Kingdom of God is the more inclusive concept. The Church 
is to be a realisation of God’s rule within the Christian fellowship 
and an instrument for the extension of God’s rule upon. earth. 


7. By definition, the Methodist Church, with the Augsburg 
Confession and the Thirty-nine Articles, puts first the preaching 
of the Word and the administration of the sacraments. It has also 


held, with Wesley, that its ministers were ordained in a true 


historical succession. But in its conception of its oneness with the 
true Church of Christ, it lays its emphasis on the proclamation 
of the Gospel, the living experience of the presence and saving 
power of God through His Spirit, loyalty in life and service to 
the way of Christ, and the practice of true Christian fellowship. 
Its stress has thus been upon the organic and vital rather than the 
institutional and legal. 


8. Emphasising the functional conception of the Church and 
its organisation, Methodism has made constant adaptation of its 
work to changing conditions. It has maintained a close organisa- 
tion and centralised direction as part of a militantly religious 
character, but has become increasingly democratic at the same 
time. The bishops are held more closely responsible, the laity is 
given a larger part in the various councils of the Church, and 
women have a large share in responsible direction as they have 
always had in service. There has been a marked decrease in mass 
evangelism and the type of appeal which went with this, and less 
tendency -to impose rigid forms of religious experience, as in 
relation to conversion and sanctification. More attention has been 
given to personal evangelism, and the obligation of the Church 
in relation to religious nurture has been clearly recognised. More 
attention is given to order and beauty in church architecture and 
public worship. Preaching remains central in emphasis, but 
increasing use of the open chancel indicates the recognition of the 
co-ordinate place of worship. There is a deeper appreciation of 
the Church in its divine aspect, its historical continuity, and its 
ecumenical character. Steady progress has been made in relation 
to the education of its ministry and the higher educational 
requirements obtain throughout the Church. It follows a tradition 
of Wesley in the extensive publication of literature, both book 
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and periodical, and in plans for Church-wide distribution. That 
is especially true in regard to literature for religious education, 
for the service of the various departments of church work, and 
_ for its active ministry. From an earlier interest in reform move- 
ments as related to the suppression of slavery, intemperance, vice, 
and gambling, the Church has recognised increasingly the con- 
structive significance of the Christian gospel for the total social 
life of mankind, especially in terms of economic justice and of 
international and race relations. The Church has not maintained 
its earlier close contact with the lower economic levels, a loss 
which many feel does not necessarily follow from advance at 
other points. With the growth of the Church, the development 
of large congregations, and the multiplied competing interests 
and associations, the Methodist Church has lost something of the 
intimate and informal religious fellowship which was so helpful 
a part in its first stages. 


9. The Methodist Church makes no claim to possess anything 
that is not to be found in the older Churches. Its theology has 
been definitely evangelical, but it has not thought of itself as being 
in one particular line of succession to the exclusion of others. Its 
distinctive emphasis has been on the ethical-personal, alike in its 
conception of God and man, of salvation and the Christian life, 
and of the Church—this as against the institutional-legalistic trend 
on the one hand, and the mystical-metaphysical-quietistic on the 
other. 


So far as it has any special contribution to make, this is to be 
found in the way in which it unites elements of the Christian 
heritage which other movements tend to oppose one to the other 
in exclusion. It did not begin by reform in doctrine or organisa- 
tion, that is, by denial, but rather by affirmation, asserting 
neglected aspects of the Christian way. Its inclusiveness has come 
not by efforts at mediation but by seeking to set forth the full 
meaning of the Christian faith. Thus it has stressed personal faith 
but kept it free, holding to the historic faith of the Church but 
not identifying it with any one statement or giving any statement 
legal authority. It has placed high value upon the Church and the 
corporate nature of the Christian life, but refused to make the 
institution an end in itself. It has renewed in its life the Christian 
fellowship as intimate and actual group relation, but without the 
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separatist tendency of the sects and pietistic groups. It has united 
the ethical and the religious, man’s freedom and responsibility 
with his dependence upon God. It has regarded the gift of God 
as a demand, and has seen the demand as possible only through the 
gift, opposing equally moralism and quietism. With its emphasis 
on evangelism, and on conversion and sanctification as works of 
God’s grace to be consciously experienced, there has gone a due 
regard for religious culture and the work of education. In its 
preaching it has been insistent upon the transcendent holiness of 
God, the sovereignty of God, man’s sinfulness and his total 
dependence; but its primary emphasis has been personal-ethical, 
upon the moral character of God rather than upon sovereignty 
and irresistible power. Recognising man’s sinfulness and aflirming 
that what he is and has all comes from God, it has insisted on 
man’s nature as personal-ethical being linking him to God, upon 
his capacity for response, his freedom and responsibility, and upon 
the Gospel as involving not only forgiveness but a transforming 
power. Stressing individual experience, it has rejected religious 
atomism. It has seen that the personal-ethical emphasis involved 
the social-historical. So it has thought of the world as the subject 
of redemption and of history as the sphere of God’s work. 
Holding to the hope of a final consummation, it has prayed for 
the coming of the Kingdom of God upon earth. In this realm, 
too, while recognising that all is of God, it has affirmed God’s 
grace in working through man and man’s opportunity and 
obligation as worker together with God, rejecting both activism 
and quietism. _ 
_ Without assuming to call Methodism a ‘bridge church’, we 
may see its service as a unitive force alike in its life and in its 
conception of Christianity. Not only has it united these and 
other elements that tend to become disparate, but it has served 
historically to bring together what Troeltsch indicates as the 
Church and the sect conceptions of the Christian religion. 
Methodism has much to learn, alike in clear apprehension and 
in actual realisation of the Christian heritage. Aggressively active, 
it has not given adequate attention to the need of worship and 
of continued renewal of spiritual life. Stressing organisation in 
order to efficient service and developing an elaborate machinery 
of church operation, it has tended at times to forget that these 
are means and not ends and to use too much of its strength in 
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their maintenance. Catholic in theory, it has often been so 
engrossed in its own activities that it has not cultivated in its 
membership the knowledge of the life and work and needs of 
ecumenical Christianity, or participated sufficiently in the larger 
responsibilities. Centralised control has tended to limit con- 
eregational freedom. Absorption in the present has stood in the 
way of appreciation of the historic past. It has still to learn how 
to unite its traditional freedom and fervour and genuineness of 
worship with the reverence and order and beauty of worship as 
seen in some other communions, though it has been giving 
increased attention to this matter. 
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